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General Report on the Training Colleges, 1909-10. 

The Commissioners desire it .to be distinStly understood that they do 
not hold, themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
Reports, nor do they feel called upon to adopt any suggestions they may 
„ . contain. 

Messrs. A. . 

Fubser and 

J. J. Hrnns, GENBfiAL REP()KT 0N THE TRAINING- COLLEGES. 

SESSION 1909-10. 


Messes. A. Purser and J. J. Hynes, M.A. 

For the purpose of comparison with past years we give in tables 
A and B statistics regarding the number of King’s Scholars in training 
in the several colleges at the opening and at the close of the session, 
and the general result of the examinations held in July last. 

KING'S SCHOLARS IN TRAINING, 1000-10. 


Table A. 


Number of Students in the several Training Colleges at the commencement of the Session and 
at its close, and the number of those who passed the examination. 



No. at 


First. Year 


Final 

Year. 







i 




com- 




One I oar 

Second Year 


ment 
of Session 

Session. 



Students. 

Students. 



No. Exd. 

No. Psd. 










No. Exd. 

No. Psd. 

No. Exd. 

No. Psd. 

Marlborough Street — 










130 

125 (a) 

59 

50 

7 

6 

50 

62 


105 

164 (i) 

39 

30 

•10 

40 

85 

81 

„ Extern, 

20 

18 ( b ) 

11 

11 

1 

1 

0 

5 

St. Patrick's, 

105 

105 

78 

73 

4 

4 

83 

70 

Our Lady of Mercy, 

200 

199 

113 

113 

1 

1 

85 

83 

Church of Ireland : — 









Men, .... 

44 

44 (c) 

19 

19 

3 

3 

21 

19 



* One 

absentee. 





Women, Intern, . 

90 

90 

38 

38 

9 

8 

42 

42 

„ Extern, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

- 

'/■ i 



* One 

absentee. 






200 

196 

101 

101 

4 

4 

02 

(d) 37 

Extern, 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 


100 

99 

50 

50 

3 

3 

45 

45 

Extern, 

1 

nil — the 








extern be- 
came intern 

* One 

absentee. 






Alary Immaculate, . 

100 

100 

48 

48 

_ 

_ 

51 

50 



* One 

absentee. 






(а) 6 men left, and one was re-admitted in January, 1910. to complete a previously iuterrupted second 
year's training. 

(б) Three women left intern class — one of them becoming extern — the 3 vacancies thus created 
in the intern class were filled by externs. 

(c) One man re-admitted after Christmas, 1909, to complete his course. 

( d ) One re-admitted January, 1910, for completion of course. 

• The absentees were in residence up to the end of the session, hut were unable to complete the 
examination at its close owing to ill health. 
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Table b. 


July Examinations, 1910. 


Results of- Examination Of King's Scholars. 


No. passed in 1 st division, 
„ 2nd division, 
” „ 3rd division, 

Total No. passed, . 

„ ,, failed, 


No. passed in 1st division, 
,, 2nd division, 
’’ „ 3rd division, 

Total No. passed, . 
„ „ failed, 


Final Yeah. 


Men. 

Women. 

76 

133 

131 

194 

48 

32 

255 

359 

19 

9 

First Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

90 

95 

117 

184 

42 


249 

301 

8 

0 


325 

80 


Total. 

185 


Messrs. A. 
Purser and 
J. J. Hynes, 
M.A. 


Per cent. 

32- 6 
50-0 
12-5 

95-7 

4-3 

Per cent. 

33- 1 
54 
11-5 

98-6 

1*4 


The figures in the second table (B) show considerable progress 
compared with the results tor 1909, and in Practice of Teaching 
the progress is equally marked. 

Some changes relative to the admission to training colleges have 
come into force since our last report was furnished. In the fatter we 
referred in a footnote to the abolition of the one-year’s course for 
assistant teachers, which had just received official sanction. Its 
effect will first be seen in the admission lists for the coming session, 
1910-11. These one-year students were always a serious drag on the 
general work of the senior division of a college. They had generally 
ceased anything like systematic study, had qualified on only a very- 
limited programme, and were therefore on the whole decidedly inferior 
in knowledge to the King’s scholars in their second year, with the 
result that the professors had much fruitless repetition and labour 
on their account, and that the progress of the other King’s scholars 
was retarded. Had their service and experience in national schools 
always been satisfactory, this might have simplified their training, 
but unfortunately this was often not the case and more frequently 
than not they sought admission to training owing to pressure from 
managers or inspectors on account of defective efficiency in their 
school work. Now such teachers will spend their first year in the college 
in renewing and adding to the knowledge they acquired during their 
term as monitors or pupil teachers, and will in general be quite com- 
petent to take up the course of study for the final year with their fellow 
students. 

A scheme for a third-year’s training has not yet been completed. 
The matter formed the subject of a conference between the Principals 
of the colleges and the Chief Inspectors, on which a report was made 
to the Commissioners, but definite proposals cannot be made until 
the new Universities have drawn up their regulations and their courses 
of study, especially in such subjects as psychology and pedagogy. 
The Principals, while favourable to the institution of a third-year’s 
course, considered it would involve too serious a drain on the college 
resources unless an additional grant were made for it. 

The limitation of trials to two for admission to a college will, it is 
hoped, have the effect of reserving vacancies for brighter and more 
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intelligent candidates ; and the imposition of a small examination 
fee for all candidates except monitors and pupil teachers will place at 
the disposition of the Commissioners a fund for bursaries or prizes 
for the more meritorious and deserving students. 

With reference to the admission of students, we may mention here 
that in some cases the principals of the colleges endeavour to have 
interviews with the candidates before receiving them into residence. 
A further extension of this is very desirable with a view to the exclusion 
of a few students who, though good scholars, are unsuitable owing 
to serious deficiency in health, or manners, or appearance. 

Another matter in addition to that mentioned above which formed 
the subject of conference with the several principals was the acquisition 
by the students of what is called “ bilingual methods.” In all the 
colleges in which the students have any previous knowledge of 
Irish (or Gaelic) facilities arc afforded to the King’s scholars to 
add to their knowledge of that language and to obtain some 
proficiency in speaking it. The lessons are conducted mainly on 
“ direct ” lines, English being used only where necessary to make 
the lesson intelligible. In the practising schools the King’s Scholars 
assist in teaching the Irish classes ; but as none of the colleges and 
practising schools are situated in Irish-speaking districts, it is not 
possible to have sample courses of bilingual classes in the schools. 
In one of the colleges an attempt is made to overcome this difficulty 
by forming the Irish-speaking students into an instruction-class 
which is taught bilingually. A solution of the question “ What is 
bilingual teaching ” has yet to be found. Some interpret it as meaning 
the use of a better-known language to explain one less familiar to the 
children — a system long in use in the West of Ireland by intelligent 
and capable teachers. In Belgium it appears to be interpreted as 
meaning the study of the second spoken language used in the Kingdom 
— the Flemish speaking children learning an uncertain amount of 
French, and the French speaking children similarly a small amount of 
Flemish. 

Recently the South African Confederation dealing with the dual 
language difficulty decreed that the lessons were to be taught in both. 
But this is differently interpreted in different states. In the Orange 
River Free State the educational authority lays it down that every 
lesson taught in one language must be taught again in the other ; 
in the Transvaal the majority in the school area decides what language 
is to be the medium of instruction — facilities being afforded for teaching 
the other language, which has also to he used with those having an 
imperfect knowledge of the first language. 

It would appear, therefore, that our colleges are doing as much as 
is expected or done elsewhere, and it does not appear desirable to 
press for any more, or to make such language teaching more obligatory 
than it is. A perfect command of one spoken language is far better 
than a smattering of two or three. 

The study of Irish or any other second language has not so far proved 
very successful in our colleges, and it seems premature to force the 
study of a second language during their college course on those who 
have not thoroughly mastered the elements of it before admission. 
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The course of study is now too extended (especially for women), Hence 
the students are overburdened for mere examination purposes, leading 
to some extent to neglect of real training, owing to want of time for 
thought and for assimilation of what has been learnt. This hurry 
and this over pressure are injurious to the physical and mental develop- 
ment of the students, and destroy the taste for study which it should 
be one of the aims of training to foster. To this also may be attributed 
the monotonous tone and dulness of delivery, the want of brightness 
and animation, which is so common a feature in many of the lessons 
taught in our presence. 

The remedy for these evils is not so easy to find. Probably a 
reduction of requirements in most subjects is necessary. Certainly 
the amount now required in cookery, laundry and needlework is quite 
beyond school needs ; but even in literary subjects a reduction might 
be made with advantage so as to allow proper mental assimilation of 
what is taught by the professors. Any omission could be readily made 
good by future study, which might be fostered by requiring the passing 
of a suitable examination within a certain number of years after 
leaving the college. 

It would appear highly desirable that the so-called practical subjects 
such as cookery', laundry, needlework, &c., should be almost confined 
to the first year of training, so as to leave more time during the second 
year for teaching under proper supervision, for criticism and model 
lessons, and the like. 

It would also be desirable to modify the system of examination at 
the end of the first year. The regulations allow of this examination 
being undertaken by the college authorities, but so far advantage 
has not been taken of this privilege, mainly, we believe, because it 
is feared that the students would not work so earnestly as they do for 
an examination conducted by the Board’s Inspectors. This difficulty 
could perhaps be met by permitting each college to have a proportion 
— up to 20 per cent.— of the least satisfactory students of first year 
examined by the inspectors ; as only J j per cent, failed to pass the 
examination this year it seems unlikely that more than 5 per cent, 
need ever be presented in this manner. 

Some of the time saved would no doubt be devoted to private reading 
of a professional character, and one might hope that opportunity 
would be found for the establishment of College Societies of various 
kinds — Debating Societies by which defects of speech and want of 
resource and fluency might be remedied ; Field Clubs by which nature 
study would be fostered ; Societies for Child-study, &c., &c. 

There is increasing difficulty in placing all the students who pass 
out of the training colleges. This is partly due to the cessation of any 
demand from England for our trained candidates. The extensive 
promotion of junior assistant mistresses to graded assistantskips is 
also injurious to the prospects of trained teachers. Many of the latter 
have to be satisfied with temporary positions as substitutes or as lay 
assistants in convent schools — in neither case reaping the same pecum- 
ary advantage that would accrue to them if appointed as assistants 
or principals in ordinary schools. It seems deserving of consideration 


Messrs. A. 
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whether trained persons so employed should not receive full personal 
salary from the Commissioners. It might also be a matter for con- 
sideration if the demand for teachers continues to decline whether 
the numbers for which the several colleges are licensed should not 
be reduced. 


Marlborough Street Training College. 

This college opened for the session with 130 men and 165 women 
in residence. There were also 20 extern women attending lectures. 
Only 125 men and 182 women (of whom 18 were extern) attended the 
examination at the close of the year. A marked feature was the large 
proportion of students (7 men and 42 women) admitted for a one year’B 
course. The rumour that the one year’s course was about to be 
discontinued apparently prompted many teachers to avail themselves, 
before it should be too late, of the opportunity of getting so easily 
through training. Their presence in such large numbers was not a 
favourable circumstance, but on the other hand the new admissions 
included a fair quota of ex-monitors and ex-pupil teachers, who are 
regarded as good material for training, and a sprinkling of under- 
graduates and ex-intermediate students also leavened the mass. 

Some of the students who entered this session were scarcely suitable 
in manner and appearance, while others seemed physically unfit for 
the office of teacher. It would be a great advantage if all candidates 
for training were interviewed by the principals before their admission 
to the college. 

No change has been made in the professorial staff. The duties of 
the professor of method are very arduous —too arduous for one person 
to accomplish. 

No further improvement has been effected in the practising schools. 
The division of the boys’ main room, which it was hoped would be 
carried out this year, has been again postponed, pending a conference 
between the Surveyor of the Board of Works and the Chief Inspectors. 

Though there was no serious outbreak of sickness in the institution, 
the health of the women students was far from satisfactory. Talbot 
House, in which they reside for so much of their time, is in too congested 
a part of the city to be quite sanitary. The proposed new residence 
for them at Glasnevin is rather urgently needed. 

St. Patrick’s Training College. 

At the opening of the session 165 students (all resident) were on rolls' 
More than half (84) had already completed one year of training ; the 
rest (81) were new admissions, of whom 3 (assistant teachers in National 
schools) had entered for a year only, and 78 were candidates for a two- 
years’ course. The last-mentioned formed the junior division of King’s 
scholars during the session. They comprised : — 

(a) 45 ex-monitors of national schools. 

(b) 2 ex-pupil teachers. 

(c) 28 ex-pupils of national or other elementary schools. 

(d) 3 ex-assistant teachers of secondary schools. 
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Great care was exercised in selecting the new admissions. Their Messrs, a. 
antecedents were duly weighed. Most of them had had considerable Parser and 
experience of school work ; all had scored well at the King’s scholar- v ^ Hises ’ 
ship examinations , one had matriculated in the Royal University 
and the 28 ex-pupils had passed, with more or less distinction, the 
Junior, Middle, or Senior Grade examinations under the Intermediate 
Board. So far, then, they seemed promising, but some of them were 
deficient in growth and. physical development, and did not seem 
altogether fit for the office of teacher. A few also did not make a 
favourable impression as regards manners or appearance. It is very- 
desirable that weight should be attached to these points when selecting 
candidates. 

During the session one student dropped out, but his place was filled 
by another whose training had been interrupted in 1906, and the 
college had its full complement of 165 King’s scholars at the close of 
the term. No change occurred in the staff of professors, all of whom 
displayed their wonted earnestness in their work. 

An excellent example of good organisation and skilful teaching 
continues to be afforded to the students in the practising schools 
attached to the college. The results, however, of the official tests in 
practice of teaching were not quite satisfactory. The preparation of 
some lessons left much to be desired. There was too much hurried, 
indistinct, and monotonous speaking. There was a lack of fluency 
and resource. The criticisms, too, were in many cases perfunctory, 
and showed little trained power of observation. More attention should 
be paid to clear articulation and deliberate utterance. Taking part 
in properly conducted debates would conduce to improvement as 
regards readiness and power of expression. 

The conduct of the students has been satisfactory. Their general 
health was good, and was much promoted by the physical drill and 
the outdoor games, in which they regularly took part. 

Our Lady oj Mercy Training- College. 

The college session opened in September, 1909, with a full class of 
200 students, who were about equally divided into those of first and 
those of second year. All except one remained in residence to the 
end of the year, and on the whole enjoyed good health. The regularity 
of life, the excellence of the residence and its arrangements, including 
scrupulous regard to cleanliness, as well as the extensive grounds 
for recreation, all combine to maintain a high degree of health. At 
the same time the present very extensive course of study is held to 
be an over-severe strain on the students, and any attempt to enforce 
the students giving a larger amount of time and attention to any 
subject or subjects without a corresponding lightening of the pro- 
gramme in other directions must certainly lead to a serious break- 
down. 

The staff of professors has remained practically unchanged. Mr. 

Whelan, who took drawing classes in the previous year, gave no lessons 
during the past session. "While Miss Connolly continued to take 
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cookery, laundry (a new requirement) was taught, and very successfully 
taught, by Miss Perry. 

The dual arrangement of work under the two professors of method 
has continued to work very satisfactorily, and we -were pleased to 
note an improvement in the lessons taught before us. The prepared 
formal lessons were particularly creditable ; the shorter lessonB 
given after a few minutes’ preparation were seldom so good, and the 
students’ criticism might show more insight. 

Mrs. ICeenan, who retired from the office of principal during the 
year, but who continues to exercise a guiding influence in the college, 
was succeeded by Mrs. Williams. Under Mrs. Keenan’s fostering care 
the college has secured itself a well established place in the 
educational sphere. Its students readily find employment in national 
schools— only three of those trained in the last tw'o years appear not 
to have found situations as yet. 


Church of Ireland Training College. 

There is no material change to note in this college during the past 
year. 

The number of men students at the opening reached 44 and oi 
women 92 (2 externs included). The number of men candidates ior 
admission to the college continues rather small, and even those who 
have barely qualified for admission have to be taken in. This of course 
renders training more difficult in case of this college than of any other 
for men, as a large part of the time is spent in merely teaching the 
students the elements of knowledge they ought to possess before com- 
mencing their professional training. Hence their teaching in but 
few cases reaches the high merit shown by the women students in the 
same college, especially by the women students in their final year. The 
proportion of students who have been monitors or pupil teachers is 
lower in this college than in others. V ery careful preparation is made 
for the test lessons taught before us. A well stocked professional 
library is of assistance to the students in this matter. 

The staff has changed but slightly. Mr. Rea was able to resume 
his work of professor at the beginning of the session. Miss Ilealy 
was appointed to assist in the teaching of drawing, and we under- 
stand that the effect has been an improvement in the proficiency oi 
the students. 

The students have on the whole enjoyed very good health during 
the year, but the over pressure and strain of the present course has 
begun to tell on the students, several of whom broke down at the 
very end of the session. It will be impossible in the opinion of the 
'Reverend Principal, Dr. Kingsmill Moore, to give more time or attention 
to any subject unless there is a material lessening of the requirements 
in other directions. 

Pew of the students who left during the last two years have failed 
to find employment. 

The practising schools continue to be useful examples, and afford 
ample scope for the King’s scholars. The boys’ school has been 
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placed, in charge of Mr. Bradley, who was assistant for some years. Messrs. A. 

tIip oiv]«’ and infant schools have the same staff, and maintain the ?™ SE ? and 
lilt? J. J. Hynes. 

high standard of past years. m.A. 

De La Salle Training! College. 

This college, which has been licensed for 200 students for several 
years past, has been able to maintain the recruitment of its members 
from among well prepared candidates. In addition to young men 
drawn from ordinary sources (pupil teachers, monitors and senior 
pupils of national schools) this college receives also some novices of 
the De La Salle brotherhood, and a few brothers from other orders— 

Patricians, Franciscans, &e. 

A few students were removed by the principal during the year, but 
in general the conduct of the King’s scholars was satisfactory. There 
has been an improvement in their general deportment, and the college 
appears to be exercising a more salutary influence on the students in 
every v r ay. We noticed a decided advance in the merit of the lessons 
taught before us which augurs well for the future condition of the 
college. The health of the students has been good. Drill and physi- 
cal exercises are excellently taught. 

The college lost by death the services of Mr. Kerr, professor of 
method here since the opening of the eoEege. As this occurred near 
the close of the session his place is still unfilled. 

Beading and elocution have been taught this year by Mr. Goggin. 

No other change of importance in the staff has to be reported. 

The King’s scholars have not so readily found employment as in 
former years. The principal informs us that of those trained in 1908 
eight are unemployed, and seventeen of those trained in 1909, while 
thirteen others obtained only temporary employment as substitutes. 

St. Mary’s Training College. 

The past session has been a successful one, though the college laboured 
at a disadvantage owing to the prolonged illness and absence from 
duty of Miss Clarke, professor of method. Miss Clarke’s place was 
filled by Miss Lucy Cousins, late of Mount Pleasant Training College, 

Liverpool. The fact that there was not a single failure in practice 
of teaching shows that Miss Cousins laboured successfully to maintain 
the high standard for which St. Mary’s has been noted in this branch 

of training. . , . 

Mr. Lappin, professor of elementary science, was likewise invalided 
for a considerable period and his duties were discharged by a locum 
tenens. 

In spite of these by no means trifling drawbacks every one of the 
98 King’s scholars who attended the recent July examinations was 
accorded a pass. 

The Reverend E. Nolan, professor of Irish, resigned during the 
session, and Miss McMahon (already on the staff) now. undertakes 
this work. To relieve lier to some extent, Miss Catherine Garahan 
has been appointed to teach grammar and geography. 
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Fifty-six new students (one extern) answered to their names at 
roll-call at the beginning of the session. Three were for a one year’s 
course ; the rest had entered for two years. The latter comprised 

(a) 38 ex-monitors of national schools. 

(i b ) 15 ex-pupils of national schools. 

Only one of the fifty-three was an ex-intermediate student. Besides 
the new admissions, there were 45 King’s scholars (all resident) who 
had successfully completed one year of training. A death occurred 
during the session. The extern student was then admitted as an 
intern. Later, a student was sent home ill aiul did not return. There 
were thus on the rolls at close of term only 99 King’s Scholars in the 
establishment. 

The cases of illness above referred to were the result of constitutional 
debility, and had not any connexion with the conditions of life in the 
college". A satisfactory standard of general health has been maintained. 

Au excellent tone prevails in this college. The students are polite, 
cheerful, and orderly, and seem inspired with great interest in their 
work. They acquitted themselves creditably in the test lessons in 
teaching given in presence of the Board’s inspectors before the close 
of the session. 

They display much intelligence at criticism lessons, and one is 
particularly struck by their clear and deliberate style of speaking. 
They acquire facility in expressing themselves, and gain confidence 
and resource from taking part periodically in discussions on matters 
of general interest, selected for debate. 

A very efficient drill instructor is employed, and the beneficial result 
of the system of physical exercises adopted is very noticeable in the 
movements and carriage of the students. 

Inadequacy of practising school accommodation is rather a pressing 
defect. We are hopeful that this will be remedied before very long. 

Mary Immaculate Training College. 

This college has maintained its marked excellence during the past 
year, and we cannot speak of its work except in the highest terms of 
praise. The students display great alertness in all their work, and in 
their teaching lessons show remarkable powers and intelligence. Then 
delivery is very natural ; the students are not afraid or ashamed to 
use suitable gestures, play of features, (See., and so they seldom fail 
to attract the pupils and render the lessons interesting. This has 
been the result of careful training. The professor of method, Miss 
M. Murphy, left on her marriage at the end of last session, and was 
succeeded by her sister, Miss C. Murphy, who has proved herself an 
excellent appointment. 

The number of students is only 100, hence every individual becomes 
well known to every member of the staff, and the training becomes more 
individual and real than can be in the ease where numbers are much 
larger. 
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There has been but little sickness ; at the end of the session, however, 
the strain began to tell on some students. Even here, though work 
is carried on under the most favourable conditions, the course of study 
is found too severe for these young persons who are just reaching 

womanhood. 

Very few students fail to find early employment, but many have to 
take positions as lay assistant in convent schools and do not reap 
the full financial reward for their services that they would in ordinary 
schools. 


Messrs. A. 
Puhseb and 
J. J. Hynes. 
M.A. 


A. PURSER, \ 
J. J HYNES, j 


Chief Inspectors, 
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Omagh, 

July, 1910, 


Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions I beg to submit a general 
report on the schools in the Omagh circuit for the year ended 
30th June, 1910. 

The circuit embraces the greater part of the county Tyrone, 
with portions of Fermanagh and Armagh, and may be divided 
roughly into a western and an eastern section. H presents con- 
trasts of soil and climate: in the mountain districts to the north 
and west the land is often poor and mfertilc-with corresponding 
climatic conditions — producing late and scanty crops to the 
energies of the hardy, industrious, and frugal inhabitants , while 
to the south and east lie genial valleys, we 1 cultivated, ending in 
the fruit-bearing plains of North Armagh. Bordering Lough 
Neao-h are to be found very small farms, the occupiers of which 
eke out a subsistence by turning to oteommt, m due season, the 
products of the lake in their capacity of fishermen. These are 
not, usually, in good worldly circumstances, and the impress of 
this poverty is laid on the children, many of whom are ill-clad, 

and some look ill-fed. , . ,, 

Yet there is no poverty— -in the full sense of the word— -m the 
•district, and the people, in general, are fairly prosperous. Tyrone 
is essentially a tillage county, and though, owing to its climate, 
the crops are sown and harvested later than m more favoured 
parts of Ireland, they are well cultivated, and are, ns a rule, 
abundant. Flax is commonly sown— of late years to a less extent, 
however— and attendant on its cultivation there are many small 
mills giving local employment. At Sion Mills in the north- 
western angle of the circuit, and at Dungannon, Coalisland, and 
Cookstown, in the east and north-east, are several factories, deal- 
mg principally with the production of linen in various stages 
of manufacture; while contiguous to Lough Neagh, where bog 
are abundant, the collecting, drying, and compressing of peat 
for export trade form a not unimportant local industry. 

The eastern section of the circuit is provided with 181 schools 
which are under the charge of one of my colleagues, Mr. 
Clements; while to Mr. O’Beilly, my other colleague has been 
assigned the supervision of 180 of those m the western 
section. Within the latter is a small area extending 
from Oma"h to Newtownstewart, with 17 schools (including the 
model schools in these towns) which are under my immediate 
care There are thus 378 schools in the circuit, of which 
the model schools, each with three departments, boys’, girls , and 
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infants’, count six, three are Convent schools, in Omagh, Dun- jir. J. A. 
gannon, and Cookstown, respectively, one is a monastery school, c<nss, b.a. 
Conducted by the Presentation Brothers in Dungannon, and one ~ 
is a Poor Law Union School. 

In the matter of school accommodation, Mr. O’Reilly 
observes : — 

” q’be number of schools is ample to excess. There is no position within the 
area of the section in which a school is needed. There are only three schools 
which require enlargement, while there are 20 excessively large for the needs 
of the locality. There are seven buildings which once supplied accommodation 
for separate boys’ and girls’ schools that are now used as places of instruction for 
small mixed attendances. At some period in the past grants must have been 
made so freely that the district has become overstocked with small schools, which, 
in their endeavour to realise a minimum average for their own existence have 
robbed the larger and most likely better schools of their attendance. Many 
of these smaller schools have a precarious existence ; the struggle to hold on 
seems yearly to grow keener and less successful ; and probably within a reasonable 
period the older and more rational system of larger schools and larger areas will 
again prevail. It is not long since Fearney, Corlea, Clare, Ratlimacken, and Schools 
Upper Clogherny were suppressed, and the double schools at Brackey, Roscor, discontinued 
and Dooish amalgamated. Recent orders of the Board have amalgamated the or amalga- 
boys’ and girls’ schools at Meenmore, and suppressed the mixed school at Eskra mated. 
Bridge. A grant has been made to build a school at Loughmuck to take the place 
of Cavanacaw, Ballinahatty and Drumragh. Tattykeeran is to be suppressed 
when such measures can be taken without violation of the prescriptive rights ot 
the present teacher. Negotiations are pending for the amalgamation of Augliee 
and Garveyhullion. Grants have been withdrawn from Crossan. The amalgama- 
tion of Dumharvey and Aughagaffert is also under consideration. The elimina- 
tion of other small schools in the Dromore and Trillick parishes will shortly 
become a matter of necessity.” 

Under the same head for his section, Mr. Clements notes: — 

“ A few schools, such as Shankoy, Rehaghy, Showerflood, and Drumnamalta 
are not required, as there is ample accommodation for the pupils attending these 
in neighbouring schools. In four schools — Brackaville boys’ and girls’, Aughna- 
gor, and Aughamullan, the accommodation is insufficient for the attendance. 

Dnunnafern and Tyghan aro to be replaced by a central school ; Tamnamore 
and Clonmore should be replaced by a central school. Donaghendry has been 
amalgamated with Stewartstown (2) and Killyman boys’ and girls’ schools 
have been amalgamated under a woman principal. Derry fubble has been en- 
larged by building an additional room. The managers of Pomeroy boys’ and 
girls’, Aughnagor, and Turniskea have applied for grants to build new school 
houses. The following schools, vested in the Commissioners, have been recently 
opened : — Drumglass boys’ and girls’, Donaghy, and Altamuskin ; and Andrew’s 
Wood national school, vested in the Commissioners, will be opened in the course 
of a few weeks. The following new schools have been built by local aid : — Mill- 
town and Edendork boys’ and girls’ national schools. Grants have been made 
by the Commissioners to build Primate Dixon Memorial schools (boys’ and girls’), 

Broughderg, St. Patrick’s (Coagh), and St. Mary’s, (Lisbuoy). The managers are 
bestirring themselves as regards the provision of up-to-date schools, and in a 
short time there will be few unsatisfactory school buildings in this section.” 

To the schools in the small area under my immediate super- 
vision the opening sentence of the extract quoted from Mr. 

O'Reilly’s notes applies. Without inconvenience or loss of educa- 
tional facilities, the number might be reduced by the amalgama- 
tion of the Killyclogher boys’ and girls schools, the extinction 
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Mr. J. a. of Calkill and Tattiehonnaught, and tlie supersession of CHUy. 

Co™, b.a. gooley and Aughee schools by a centrally situated school. \ 
glance at the map of the eastern section of the circuit will be 
sufficient to 'show that the names of existing schools are not less 
frequent. When it is understood that the number of managers 
is very large in proportion to the number of schools — there are 89 
for 179 schools in the western section, and a correspondingly 
great number in the eastern section; that the three principal 
religious denominations, Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, and 
Presbyterian, are well represented, each party striving to hold to 
its own institutions ; that a manager, if a clergyman, regards it as 
a point of honour and as a debt due to his congregation to hand 
down undiminished the trusts he inherited from his predecessor, 
one ceases to wonder at, though he may not justify, the existence 
of such numbers of schools. 

Buildings. In the buildings themselves are to be found all types from the 
well-equipped modern vested school, or school built and main- 
tained by a liberal patron, down to the wretched thatched cabin 
situated by the roadside, or the equally objectionable, though per- 
haps better constructed erection located, for want of a better site, 
in a graveyard. A considerable number of an intermediate 
character, which were built by local congregations, are often 
used for other than educational purposes. These are kept in 
good repair, and are generally suitable. But I shall give Mr, 
O’Reilly’s description of some fifty schools in his section which 

“ are built on the roadside and have as limits of area the four walls of the building 
The out-offices are built in some instances against tho gablo of tho sehoolliouse ; 
in others they may be a considerable distance from tho premises, in the recess 
of a lane, on the edge of a stream, or the embankment of a quarry ; in tho latter 
case they consist of wooden structures of tho size of a sentry box.” 


To this number he adds — 

4 eleven schools built on church ground, some of them actually in the graveyard, 
and eight in farmyards either forming an upper storey of the dwelling, or adjoining 
the offices.” 

Though there are in the western section school buildings which 
for suitability, commodiousness, and adaptation to modern re- 
quirements are unsurpassed by the best in the eastern section, the 
average in the latter is higher ; yet, here, too, we find structures 
which are made to do duty as educational institutions, though 
insanitary, ill-lighted, and otherwise unsuitable and objectionable. 

Furniture. The furniture is, generally, in keeping with the school, and 
from noting the appearance of the latter it is possible, in most 
cases, to form a just estimate of the former. Still, in some in- 
stances, I was agreeably surprised to find new, well-made desks 
where I expected the opposite. As Mr. O’Reilly says, “ the abso- 
lutely needful is found everywhere.” But I can bear out his 
observation that desks are often unsteady and of unsuitable shape, 
and that there is seldom proper desk accommodation for infants; 
and this is true for the circuit generally. 
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Too frequently the duty of providing fuel for the heating of the Mr. J. A. 
schools devolves on the teacher. This is very unsatisfactory. It come, b.a. 
is not to be expected that a teacher should — often out of a slender y 
salary — maintain a large room, during the cold months of winter, Hsatin s- 
at the temperature necessary for the comfortable transaction of 
business ; and, so, in too many schools, are to be found fires, meagre 
and inadequate, introduced late in the season, and discontinued 
before the cold of the spring months has passed away. This will 
continue, I fear, until the State steps in, and either itself provides, 
or compels the proper parties to provide, what is necessary for 
the up-lceep of the schools and for the well-being and comfort of 
its future citizens during their school-life. Mr. O’Reilly points 
out that “ many of the schools are very cold and uncomfortable 
during the winter,” and that “ the subscriptions collected from the 
pupils for fuel are often only nominal ” ; and Mr. Clements ob- 
serves that “ the schoolrooms are kept fairly heated during the 
winter months, generally at the expense of the teacher and the 
parents of the pupils.” 

In most schools one sees some attempt at the 'cultivation of Flower, &c. 
plants or flowers, chiefly in boxes or pots in the windows, less cultivation, 
frequently in beds or garden-plots round the school. The want of 
suitable space, and the probability that the flowers may be stolen, 
are assigned as reasons why the latter form of cultivation is prac- 
tised to a limited extent. 

“ The number of school libraries,” observes Mr. O’Reilly, of the School 
western section, “ may be counted in units,” and my observation libraries, 
confirms this statement, which applies, in a measure, to the 
eastern section also. The exaggerated notions entertained by 
teachers regarding the cost of equipping a school with a circula- 
ting library have proved deterrent in most cases. But my col- 
leagues and myself, by suggesting the adoption, as an initiatory 
step, of the now common penny editions of books specially com- 
piled for children, have done something towards removing such 
impressions. Mr. Clements informs me that — 

the teachers and managers are taking an interest in providing school libraries 
and several have been recently formed,” 

A.nd Mr. O’Reilly observes, regarding the cheap publications 
referred to, that— 

“ written in good English, well illustrated, and attractive, they soon produce in 
the children a love for reading.” 

In the formation of these libraries it is, of course, important 
that great care should be exercised in the selection of the books, 
and none admitted save under approved censorship. 

Cleanliness of the pupils is fairly attended to. Hew schools cleanliness, 
are fitted np with lavatories, but most are furnished with substi- 
tutes in the shape of basins and water buckets, and many have, 
in addition, wash-stands with towel-rails disposed in a convenient 

B 
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angle of the room or porch. In some cases they are turned to little 
practical account; no water may be. at hand, the dry basin may 
bs seen hanging up, or thrown carelessly about, or may he used 
for the removal of dust or ashes. 

Eain- water is abundant in Tyrone, and the forces of nature 
may be utilised in the equipment of a school with a useful and 
inexpensive form of lavatory. A tank of suitable, size, placed in 
a position to receive the rain from the roof and connected by pipes 
with basins fixed in the desired situation and fitted with dis- 
charge and overflow pipes, will form a simple but efficient system 
which may be adapted to any existing school. 

Many schools are provided with door-mats and foot-scrapers, 
the teachers recognising these as important aids towards main- 
taining the school floors in a proper state of cleanliness, 
and obviating the necessity and expense of frequent, scrubbing. No 
school as far as I know, possesses appliances for physical culture, 
such as horizontal bars, swing trapezes, etc.; many are furnished 
with dumb bells which the children occasionally use ; in the 
greater number, however, the physical exercises are limited to a 
simple form of Swedish drill. Organised games are infrequent, 
deep breathing exercises are not appreciated to the extent they 
deserve. Sometimes the lesson learnt at the drill hour is forgotten 
during the rest of the day, as evidenced by the pose of the children 
at the draft circle, or by their attitude when seated at written 
work. 

Excluding convent and monastery schools, the staff of the 
western section, including my own area, consists of 137 men 
principals, 59 women principals, G men assistants, 28 women 
assistants, 91 junior assistant mistresses, and 12 work-mistresses. 
In the eastern section there are 110 men principals, G8 women 
principals, 7 men assistants, 52 women assistants, GG junior assis- 
tant mistresses, and 1 work-mistress. As a rule, they are con- 
scientious and industrious, desirous of learning and putting into 
practice improved methods of instruction, and ready to accept 
official suggestions. 

“ Inefficient principal and assistant teachers (obsorves Mr. O’Roilly) are so 
scarce that they do not affect the genoral character of the touching body ’ i 

While Mr. Clements testifies that 

“ most of the teachers are doing thoir best to carry out suggestions, to improve 
the character of their work, and to achieve success in their calling.” 

My own observation bears out the accuracy of these statements 
of my colleagues. 

But. while this is so with the great majority of the teachers, we 
cannot close onr eyes to the fact that there are some schools m 
which mechanical methods of instruction prevail, and in which 
the training given is marked by indistinctness in speech, con- 
fusion in mind, and shyness and self-consciousness in manners 
on the part of the pupils. The latter are not encouraged to bear 

. ip 
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a due portion of the conversation which naturally takes place at Mr. j. a. 
every oral or demonstration lesson ; while the teachers seem to Coras, b.a. 
think that their duty is discharged when information is imparted. ~ 
Sometimes, even in schools classified as “ good,” I have observed 
teachers discover signs of impatience or disapproval when wrong 
answers are given. No assumption that the child may be right, 
in order to ascertain his point of view and invite discussion, with 
the object of searching for and finding out the truth, and thus 
training him to reason for himself, is for a moment allowed. Can 
it be doubted that such “ teaching ” is often unfruitful, and that 
under such conditions children fail to take an intelligent interest 
in their work? 

There are 11G schools in the circuit at which the attendance 
is insufficient to warrant the appointment of a second teacher. 

Here the master or mistress is confronted with the problem of 
affording constant and useful employment to large numbers of 
small classes. In most oases the difficulty is fairly well met, and 
though frequently one finds a section of the infant children unem- 
ployed, their time cannot be said to be wholly wasted, as they 
observe the others at work and acquire habits of discipline and 
obedience. 

Mr. O’Reilly has something interesting to say about junior junior 
assistant mistresses. After noting that about 40 per cent, of Assistant 
their number merit the mark “ good,” 50 per cent., “ fair,” the Mistresses 
remainder, “ middling,” and expressing the opinion that improve- 
ment may be expected from even the least skilful, he proceeds: — 

“ As junior assistants are still of an age when environment oxerts a powerful 
influence on style and character, they soon assimilate thB educational system of 
the school in which they teach. The ways and methods of the principal, the 
points of excellence in his teaching, as well as the loose, defective or injurious 
details of his discipline and organisation leave their impress on the eiir^l of 
his youthful assistant. Tho latter has just loft the pupil’s bench; her recent 
teacher she still recognises as her master. She entertains no notion of initiative 
or independence in her work. She never thinks of attempting innovations sug- 
gested either by her own intelligence or by the study of works on method. Her 
accepted standards of school work are those developed in the room in which s e 
was educated, and to these she placidly and confidingly adheres. Though 
prejudicial to the teacher herself, the effects of this frame of mind are productive 
of no harm in excellent or well-taught schools. In bad schools they would be 
deplorable were it not for the organiser’s classes and the organiser s later visits 
to each of the junior assistants’ schools. The result of these classes on intelligent 
teachers is very striking. They see work as it is done in a good department ; 
they receive instruction from experts who have acquired their knowledge and 
skill at the fountain heads of information on their special subject ; and they mix 
with a large number of their own profession— young women of thoir own ego 
possessing various talents and acquirements and exemplifying the goo poin 
Of a considerable number of national schools. I have seen somo instances of a 
most gratifying and unexpected reformation in the junior departments of bad 
schools as the result of those courses. The junior assistants return to their work 
with the confidence inspired by the maBtery of their own subjects and of the beat 
methods of teaching them. Fortified by the authority of the organizer they 
no longer hositate to alter or recast the work of their division ; and as the domain 
of kindergarten is cither a terra incognita or a very imperfectly exp ore province 
of their professional work to many of the principals of sroa rura sc oo , 
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junior assistants find a freo and open Hold for tlio changes tlioy liavo now learned 
aro necessary. With mistresses of character and intolligoixco those changes 
are introduced at once on their return. For the duller ones it may need one or 
two special visits from tho organizer to complete the reconstruction of the junior 
eeotion.” 

On the same subject Mr. Clements reports as follows: — 

“ The junior assistant mistresses who wore recently trained in kindergarten 
methods have improved their methods of teaching, and in tho schools in which 
they are employed the infants aro carefully taught and trained.” 

The rural population is gradually decreasing. Marriages are 
fewer; many young men and women in the struggle for existence, 
or through desire of bettering their social condition, emigrate, 
while many, impatient with the dulness of country life; remove to 
the towns. The result is diminished attendance, in point of 
absolute numbers ; but,- owing to the improved conditions of school 
life, there is a tendency to greater regularity, which has been 
further enhanced by the recent application to some rural districts 
of the compulsory clauses of tho Education Act. Child labour 
is employed to a considerable extent at tho seasons when farming 
operations are in progress, and the schools are usually closed dur- 
ing these periods ; but, when labour is over, the children return to 
school with pleasure, and regular attendance is the rule until the 
exigencies of the home once more call for the assistance of the 
young folks in tiding over urgent work. Of 93 schools which I 
inspected for general report during the year I found the propor- 
tional attendance to tho number on the rolls to be under 60 per 
cent, in only 12, while in 31 it was over 70, and in 7 over 80 per 
cent. ; and as these schools have been drawn from all parts of the 
circuit the numbers given above apply, in proportionate measure, 
to all. 

Owing to the large number of schools and consequent easy acces- 
sibility, children attend at an early age, many who are little over 
3 years being found on the rolls. The age at which they leave 
school averages out about 13; a very small proportion remain 
until 15. Where a kindly understanding exists between teacher 
and pupils, where the acquisition of knowledge is made a pleasing 
task, where a lively interest in work is taken, children are likely 
to continue longer than where opposite conditions prevail. 

Mr. O’Reilly makes a few pertinent remarks on the subject of 
attendance: — 

' The proximity of schools is a source of rivalry amongst teachers for pupils 
on the border line. Touting for children is of quite common occurrence ; it i 3 
even a condition of existence in a number of schools where the minimum average 
is maintained only by a struggle. The parents generally set a high value upon 
education. The small farmer must periodically utilise his children’s help 
upon the farm, but the pressure once over the children resume their school life. 

“ The large number of managers in the section is calculated to help the attends 
ance at schools. A manager who has perhaps more than a dozen schools scatter ed 
over a large area cannot well follow the interests of them all. The clergyman 
who has only two, each possibly within view of his residence, finds his duties as 
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manager much more completely within his reach. If his schools are small as MrJT. A. 

they almost invariably are, if they merely eke out an existence, as is toqpwoUy Covm,^B.A 

therase, and if, as often happens, they are within dangerous proximity to schools 

under managers and teachers of anotlior cult, lio will find it risky to slumber at 

to p„r Managers are keenly sensitive to the loss of a school, and the pain is 

nottiio less acute when their loss turns to the advantage of a school under the 

control of another denomination. Religious feeling, not only amongst ® ana S™“. 

but amongst teachers, parents, and even pupils, works here as a very powerful 

lever to raise the school attendance. 

The health of the pupils is generally good. Isolated instances Health of 
of bad teeth or defective eyesight are observed, and theie is the pupils, 
usual recurrence of epidemics, but not to any remarkable extent. 

Medical supervision of the schools is desirable. 

With regard to general efficiency, about one-fifth of the schools Efficiency, 
have, according to the latest returns, been classified as excellent^ 
or “ very good,” over one-half as “ good,” the remainder as^ fan 

or lower. Few rank as “ bad, ' or even a ® . “ l t dd Ji + f. schools 
official acceptation of the term ; and m the majority of the schoo 
sound educational work is performed. 

About three-fourths of the schools in the circuit comast of 
only one room; and, excluding small schools 
the services of more than one teacher, there , I , e em _ 
single-room school-houses in which at least two tochers are e 
ployed. In these the proper training of infants cannot be satis 
factorily carried out for want of separate apartments. > 
very few are the little ones wholly neglected < or badly f auglit, 

the teachers being alive to the necessity of ^.^^X^amtain 
channels the energies of the children, were it merely to mmntam 

good order and discipline. Where junior asslsta .“‘\ es “ 
employed careful attention is, m most oases, bestowed on the 

training of infant children. 

Mr. O’Reilly notes : — 

* “ In a considerable number of schools of this olass * he °f ^ 

code are carried out closely and with satisfactory res • ar0 duly ’made 
■week’s work is almost invariably the story. No es o p P £ +2 ie sc i 100 l allawB.” 
and the kindergarten exercises are as varied as the equip 

Mr. Clements gives an interesting sketch of a oo^se of : nature Nature 
study which has been taken up m the infant depart line nt^the study 
St. Patrick’s Monastery National School, Dungannon. 

“ Early in the season cuttings from 

and pupils note the buddings and characters 1 . , bean, etc., 

germination and growth of plants are ’ ' llus * r “; t .® d [ ar S tg Bre keptby’the children 
in various kinds of soil and in water. Obser wallow are seen or cuckoo 

in which are noted the time the first primrose, lamb, sw-allow sre seen, 
heard. Graphs of barometer and thermometer readings are kep • 

Such exercises awaken the interest of 

powers of observation, and tend to make the . PP i ■ 

and more alert, careful, thoughtful, and synp 
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In most schools a good and intelligent stylo of reading is culti- 
vated ; in few does the standard riso to excellence. Fluency is 
everywhere in evidence; correct phrasing is often wanting, how- 
ever, and the modulation and inflection, without which reading 
is neither graceful nor pleasing, are frequently absent. Monoto- 
nous, or rather unnatural, tones of voice are hoard. I have some- 
times got pupils to repeat, without looking at the text book, 
sentences which they hod just road in the ordinary course, and 
nave noted the difference of tone when uttered in the natural 
toTbscrv V010 °‘ ^• a ^ ors oro improving in this respect, it is right 


Not a few teachers appear still to pin their faith on the efficacy 
of oral spelling of difficult words. It was thus they learned 
themselves, and of course it must be right. The excellent sug- 
gestions m the Notes for Teachers ” are sometimes disregarded. 
.But in the better class of school the memory of the eye for the shape 
of words is more relied on, and prepared “ dictation ” is employed 
as an aid in the teaching of spelling. 

°f English composition is generally recognised, 
f r taW ? f 1 Ve tlle supj ect fair prominence. Demonstration 

“f 110t > however, gl yen as frequently as they should. In 
meZcrit^ 1S mh e °J. ll ^ r . e n s essays do not reach a level above 
takes in snoll'^ ° blef fa l lltG , ar6 ei 'rors orthographical, as mis- 
Jz rtf eoll£inZ S t m pu . notuatlo ?> and in use of capital letters; 
un tZ matin of . session; inability or failure to divide 

o /cohesion on mto paragraphs; and looseness, or want 

to fnZ +h» v/n ® s f? uen fi amoil S the several sentences which go 
have ZH' atte ^ pt fc ° express thoughts in writing. I 
tawZ^Zm a ‘t frequent oral or demonstration lessons will ffiake 

this' method of SstacTon. ’ * DA ““ Str ° ngly reoommell ding 


ffnh?,oL lf f nS r S !? oom P ositi °n.is a weak subject in maiiy of our 
“ZaLif ? l % h still weaker. In its branch 

nntZZZ Sente f "this subject does not in many schools 
K‘ . ** P r ,°P erl y deal * with. Too often the lesson consists 
ZrZ +• Z artlfloia1 ’ ready-made sentences picked out from the 
bmkZZ°n a PP e ndices commonly found in the reading text- 
snnnn a ¥ “ ark< ft wlu ch do not a^d sufficient variety, or 
P1 i g “ Analysis ” should be made 

forrmi w explanation of the language of the reading lesson; 
formal lessons in the subject should, of course, be also given. 

of Z+IkZ 10 ^ fa i rl Z W i 6U t f ught on the whole - The knowledge 
m,mW -Z f nd + ° f w 1 ? 08,1 value s of the digits of a proposed 
reZrA to Ih f tlV6 ’ but lm P rovin g ; a » d the same may be said in 
£ the processes employed in the solution of arithmetical 
£1 , * . Children should be trained to form an estimate of 

the result m answer to any given problem which admits of this 
being easily done : thus if required to find the price of 19 cwts. 
qrs. of coal at 30 shillings a ton, they should, before working 
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the exercise, be made to see that it must be less than 30 shillings; 
or that the interest for £100 for 300 days at B per cent, per annum 
has £5 for superior limit. Such estimates will make the exercises 
interesting, will form thinking habits, and will save the children 
from bad blunders. Concrete examples are now more frequently 
given, and generally the subject is more rationally treated. In 
the junior and middle classes I observed that questions involving 
prices appeared to present some difficulty ; thus, while they could 
- readily find how many apples in 6 baskets if each contains 120, 
they were often unabie to find the cost of erecting 6 cottages at 
£120 each; and fourth standard pupils in finding the price of 
17 sheep at £2 each sometimes build up scaffolding before obtaining 
the answer. The intelligent and prudent teacher who takes notes 
as he goes through his daily work will glean from the children’s 
errors and unskilful methods many hints and suggestions which 
will prove useful to him when presenting his subject. 


Writing is generally satisfactory. Teachers find no difficult} 7 
in this subjdot. I merely remark that though the finished exer- 
cise may be neat, and the writing well-proportioned, its execution 
is often slow, laboured, and painful, and neatness is acquired at 
the expense of speed. 

Scientific geography teaching should be based on phjsieal 
geography. A.11 wealth is originally derived from the soil, which 
furnishes the raw materials that man converts by labour mo 
. exchangeable articles ; easy transit, though not absolutely neces- 
sary, is favourable to the distribution of the latter. Dense pop - 
lations are found where wealth is accessible, or the conditions 
life easy— swell as mineral producing districts, manufacturing 
centres, fertile river-valleys. It would be very interesting to trace 
the rise of a city, its progress in wealth, civilization, and tree , 
its decay ; to note why of two towns in the same coun ry one 
stationary, the other progressive; to inquire into the caus s 
migration of people from one district or country to ano > 
to connect these phenomena with physical and climatic con • 
Teaching of this type is very rare ; and no subject appears to offer 
greater resistance to the modifying influences of th P 
gramme than geography. Lists of names of plac 
mitted to memory, and physical features are pointed out on the 
map. Still, useful work, though in an old-fashioned way, pe 
formed. . . . , ■ 

Closely allied to the last-mentioned subject is 
learned, as a rule from text-books, the facts narrated there being 
usually committed to memory. It is not f ^ 
interesting light, effects are not always traced > 

are events always duly connected. 

In freehand drawing a pretty good standard °l^°^* ern ^t e d. 
attained. Blackboard and chart teaching are < iften aJtemat 
The teaching of scale and model drawing is e 

Proficiency in needlework is fairly good. t^tting-out. 

are not often given, and there is a tendency to neglect cutting 
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A. small proportion of the schools are furnished with elementary 
science apparatus. In the convent, monastery, and model schools 
and m a few of the better-class ordinary schools the subject is 
very successfully taught. In others the instruction is given in a 
mechanical fashion, and the notes written by the pupils appear 
like exercises in writing from dictation. 

Cookery is rapidly finding its way into those schools in which 
there is a sufficient number of girls eligible to receivo instruction. 
It appears to be a popular subject — among the children, at any 
rate— and its introduction cannot but be attended with beneficial 
results, to say nothing of the good influence a knowledge of the 
nutritive value of different food-stuffs must exert on the dietary 
systems of the neighbourhood of the school in which the subject 
is well taught. 

The average standard of proficiency in singing is not high for 
the circuit, and in several schools the subject is not taken up. 
lout there are some in which a high degree of excellence is attained, 
where not only is the singing sweet and correct, but the pupils have 
been trained to sing at sight fairly easy pieces of musi. c which they 
had never seen before. 


Under the head of proficiency Mr. O’Reilly writes: 

" Proficiency in oral English is good. Analysis is, however, a rather weak 
point in schools generally ; in many also history is not effectively taught. 
Geography receives due attention, but the commorcial and political aspects are 
not sufficiently emphasised in the teaching. There is a tendency to reduce 
the course m arithmetic to narrow limits, the questions most frequently eschewed 
being decimals and areas. Proficiency in mental arithmetic could frequently 
be more satisfactory. Schools show a very fair proficiency in drawing. More 
attention could be given to this branch in section B. In singing very good 
results are reached in the best schools, both in theory and practice. Theory 
does net receive adequate attention in a considerable number of tho ordinary 
schools. In some parishes the pupils take part in the concerts given in the 
wdnLu°ght “ * le mnt6r evemngs ' In tllese sohoo, s drill and singing are usually 

®. ro ’JP 1 ' n S of standards for combined instruction is adopted in 
most of the schools, and m drill, drawing, object-lessons, elemen- 
tary science, and singing is properly and satisfactorily carried 
nto practice. It is, not unusual, however, to find still several 
tandards drawn together in a draft for a reading lesson, each 
furnished with a different literary reader, though all may -have a 
common supplementary reader or historical class book. 'In 
of+bf 16410 , •! practically no grouping, each standard aiming 

5"J"? course laid down m the programme for large schools in 
, com the numbers of the, school staff, the device is unneces- 
sary. Rut even where standards are rightly grouped the teachers 
do not, in many cases, reap the full benefits'. of the system, owing 
to improper arrangements of the lessons. Thus, one finds the two 
groups of the senior division together at a reading lesson, each 
wi h its own reader, and the teacher giving direct instruction to 
the one, while the pupils of the other, waiting their turn, are less 
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usefully employed than they would be, were they engaged at a Mr. j. a. 
written exercise calling for little more than vigilance from the Coras, b.a. 
teacher. Yet, even here, grouping mates for lightening the 
master’s labours, and assists in the solution of the difficult problem 
of keeping a large number of classes of unequal attainments effec- 
tively working where the teaching staff is limited. 

Thirty-one monitors and fifteen pupil teachers are at present Monitors 
employed in the schools of the circuit. None but the very best and Pupil 
schools command their services. The official rules dealing with Teachers, 
their teaching and training are duly observed ; “ criticism lessons ” 
are given at the times appointed, and have proved beneficial. 

Mr. O’Reilly observes: — 

“ Monitors are now appointed under such conditions that none but earnest 
teachers will apply for them, and none but the very best have a chance of getting 
them. There is no remuneration for the training of monitors, and hence no 
mere mercenary incentive to ask for one. The amount of work thrown on the 
principal by the appointment of a monitor is a very serious addition to his other 
labours. There are no inducements to the indolent or indifferent teacher to 
apply for a monitor. The monitor in a large school is usually a centre round 
which clusters a numerous senior group. He is a source of healthy rivalry for 
the boys of his division, a help and an example to the pupils preparing for entrance 
to the training colleges. He thus is often an effective agency for maintaining a 
high classification of pupils in the school and in consequence of materially increas- 
ing the heaviest portion of the teacher’s school work. Hence none but zealous 
and ambitious men will covet his assistance. 

“ Considering the character of the schools in which they are trained the progress 
of the monitors may easily be inferred. They are all well-conducted, attentive, 
and punctual. They prepare diligently for their work, and at the ‘ criticism 
lesson ’ draw full profit from the long experience and friendly criticisms of their 
masters.” 

And Mr. Clements testifies : — 

“ They (the monitors and pupil teachers) are carefully taught and trained, and 
are performing their duties in a satisfactory manner. The “ criticism lessons 
are given regularly, and the records bear evidence, of careful and thoughtful 
preparation.” 

The extra branches taught are mathematics, in its two-fold Extra 
division, and Irish. Algebra and arithmetic are taught in 47 Branches 
schools ; geometry with mensuration, in 85 ; and Irish in 59.- With M »the- 
respect to geometry — such as it has come from the Greek geometer ma 1C3, 

— geometry involving logical proofs, and forming the back-bone 
of the official programme— from its very nature it must be taught 
properly or. not at all; the pupil -must thoroughly understand 
each step of the reasoning before proceeding further ; and, accord- 
if the teaching is kept up to the end of the school year, it. is 
found that reasonable progress is generally made. Algebra, on the 
other hand, like its companion arithmetic, lends itself, in a certain 
degree, to mechanical treatment; and so in some schools the 
symbols employed are more or less meaningless to many children, 
but like pawns in a game are moved about, subjected to various 
processes, without intelligent appreciation or interpretation of 
results. I have seen boys who wore? taught to solve simple equa- 
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tions .when put down in the ordinary way, fail or experience 
difficulty when the question assumed the following shape — “ For 
what value of x will 3x — (i be oqual to x + 8?” .Pupils are not 
always required to verify solutions, and scarcely ever encouraged 
to inquire what would be the effect of the substitution of other 
values of the “ unknown ” than those which constitute the solution 
of the equation under consideration. As in arithmetic, notation 
is weak; pupils who can multiply or divitle long expressions 
are sometimes unable to find numorieal values of simple expres- 
sions when an arithmetical number is assigned as n value to each 
symbol involved. 

Mr. O’Reilly attributes the small proportion of schools in which 
mathematics is taught partly to the great nmnbor of schools which 
forbids large attendances with good numbers in the senior stan- 
dards, thus discouraging the introduction of the extra branch, 
and partly to the fact that many of the schools arc conducted by 
women teachers. 

But there is a species of mathematics, of a practical nature, not 
involving logical proofs, but appealing rather to experience, which 
I should be glad to see introduced as a part of the ordinary cur- 
riculum. What is to prevent a child who oan handle a ruler 
and a compass from drawing straight linos in different directions 
and of given lengths, and so forming triangles of all kinds — right 
angled, _ equilateral, isosceles, etc. — and other rectilinear figures, 
describing circles, measuring their radii and diameters, and re- 
cognising by their proper names all such figures when drawn, 
formal definitions being avoided? or from using intelligently the 
signs employed in algebra (which are also employed in arithmetic, 
though not often taught) ? Such training is useful in itself and 
forms an excellent preparation for the logical treatment of the 
subject at a later stage. 

With regard to Irish Mr. O’Reilly says: — 

“ Of the 24 schools in the section in which the subject was taught, 20 lie within 
the Fintona, Dromore, Greencastle, and Trillick parishes. In these districts 
Irish is on the programme of every school in which it can be tau ght. The move- 
ment seems to have originated either from the managor or from a local committee 
for the revival of the Irish language. Classes in the other four cases appear to 
hav,e been formed on the initiative of the teacher.” 

In the Eastern section the. subject is taught in 38 schools; in 
my own area, in two schools, making 59 in all, for the circuit. 

With regard to evening schools the sectional inspectors report 
as follows: — 

Mr. Clements : — 

” There were 14 evening schools at the commencement of last session. Cwing 
to insufficient attendance one of these was closed. 

“ The character of the work accomplished was good in ten, and fair in three 
of the schools.” 
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Mr. O’Reilly: — 

“ Seventeen evening schools were in operation during the season 1909-10. 
Of these one closed after a few weeks from want of sufficient attendance. 
Another worked out the minimum of forty-five nights. It was attended mainly 
by farm labourers, who were unable to continue their attendance when the 
evenings commenced to lengthen after Christmas. The other fifteen worked 
on for a complete and busy session. A few were opened as the private enterprise 
of the teacher. The majority were under the control of local committees for the 
revival of the Irish language. One was a Presbyterian school, all others were 
Roman Catholic. 

“In all, English — oral and written — and arithmetic were taught. In the 
schools under the auspices of the Irish Revival movement the Irish language 
and history, chiefly Irish, were adopted as the special subjects. In the othors 
history, book-keeping, hygiene and mathematics were variously selected as the 
branches for extra tuition. 

“ It is not easy to measure the amount of progress made within any session 
by the pupils of these schools. The Bession is short, the hours are not long, 
and the total knowledge the pupils can master at the opening of the classes is so 
varied according both to the length of time elapsed since they last attended school 
and their attainments when they then left off that it is almost impossible to 
determine the amount of improvement effected by the evening school. ut 
one thing is quite patent— that a most unwonted degree of energy and goodwill 
was shown both by teachers and pupils in their efforts to make the classes a 
success. In no district that I have worked in have I seen such, ent iusia9 ic 
appreciation by the pupils of the opportunity afforded them for self-improvemen 
by the evening schools. Some pupils even who resided between two evening 
schools put in a high number of attendances at both. The earnestness this im P * e 
will be better understood when we bear in mind the character of the weather 
that prevailed last winter. 

“ The teachers of the evening schools are those employed in the day schools 
in which the evening classes are held. In the Tnllick parish highly qua 1 e 
experts are brought in for the special subjects.” 


1 am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. A. Coyne. 


Mr. J. 
Coyne, 
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Enniskillen, 

July, 1910, 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions I beg to submit the following 
report on the Enniskillen circuit for the year ended the 30th ult. 

There has been no change in the boundaries of the inspection area 
since I furnished my previous report in 1908. The number of schools 
then in operation was 377 ; the number now stands at 360. The dimi- i 
nution has taken place entirely in the ordinary schools, and mainly j 
by uniting two small schools in the same neighbourhood. The following ! 
are the cases in which this amalgamation has been effected within the 
past two years or thereabout : — 

Aughakillymaude Boys’ and Girls’. 

Ballaghameehan Boys’ and Girls’. 

Drutamon and Drutamon Jubilee. 

Bawnboy Boys’ and Girls’. 

Cootehill Girls’ and Convent. 

Crubany Boys’ and Girls’. 

Ballaghabehy and Carrigeengeare. 

Tunnyduff Boys’ and Girls’. 

Coronay Boys’ and Girls’. 

Kinawley Boys’ and Girls’. 

Legaginny Boys’ and Girls’. 

Staghall Boys’ and Girls’. 

Wateraghy Boys’ and Girls’. 

Enniskillen Model Schools, Forthffl, and Mary Street. 

i 1 3 k een P u k on road to convey the children in the vicinity 

°I ^ on i* ,^7 ho Carrigeengeare. Drumany school was struck 
oft on 30th ult. and a van service has been established to convey the 
pupils to Countess of Erne National School. Four very small schools- 
Castlesaunderson, Cornaseer, Butlersbridge, and Derinacross— have 
been struck off the roll as unnecessary. A school at Moher in the pari it 
of Drumlane has been taken into connexion. 

The distribution of the schools accords fairly well with the density 
of the population, and is becoming more proportional to it as the 
superfluous schools are weeded out. No unnecessary multiplication 
ot schools is now proceeding. Most of the houses are non-vested. 
Ihe floor space is generally sufficient for the attendance, but in many 
cases there is only one room where two are required. The classroom, 
w ere there is one, is usually a small apartment lighted at only one 
side and more than half occupied by a gallery. This style of room is 
comparatively useless — it suits oral work only, and for the oral work 
of the junior standards it is very objectionable. In the summer season, 
when the attendance in the senior standards is small, one sometimes 
sees about two-thirds of the attendance, in charge of the mistress. 
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crowded into this small room, whilst the main room is half empty. 
In some instances the gallery has been removed, and desks suitable 
for the junior standards substituted, but the confined space still militates 
against a proper organization of the work. The managers now almost 
universally disapprove of these galleries, and I expect to see them 
gradually removed and kindergarten desks put in their place. In 
non-vested schools the desks are often old and unsuitable ; in the 
vested schools, whilst otherwise suitable, they are seldom fit for the 
infants and first standards — they are too high and they were not 
constructed with a view to manual instruction occupations. 

About 60 of the houses in the circuit may be classed as bad or 
very had— these are mainly in Co. Cavan. Some of them will soon 
be replaced by vested houses. The thatched cabins at Clifierna are 
about to be superseded ; a house is being erected to take the place of 
Cornagee and Gortahill. Grants have been made to aid in the building 
of suitable houses for the areas now served by the wretched hovels at 
Corryglass West and Kilduff ; the work at Cules and at Coa will soon 
be transferred to fine new houses. It is expected that a new house 
will soon be erected in the Moneygashel area, and steps are being 
taken to supersede Castlebawn and Meenaslieve by a central school. 
A further number of small schools is likely to disappear in the course 
of a few years through incorporation under amalgamation schemes. 
The most comprehensive of those in contemplation affects the village 
and neighbourhood of Newtownbutler where it is possible that, at an 
early date, two large schools will take the place of six existing small 
schools. The old unsuitable house at Belturbet Convent has been 
demolished and a fine, well-equipped building now occupies the site. 
Two new houses have been completed at Ballyconnell. 

The advance in cleanliness and taste continues. Some lavatory 
arrangements are found in, I think, every school. Limewashing is 
done periodically, and the floors are in many cases regularly scrubbed. 
Flowers are cultivated to some extent in nearly every case in the 
windows, or in beds in the playground. Pictures are becoming more 
common. It is to he regretted that some teachers show no taste 
whatever for either flowers or pictures ; the unattractive look of the 
place on the outside, and the monotonous appearance of the walls of 
the room, relieved only by a few maps and tablets, have no suggestions 
for them. Formerly the floors were brushed in the evening — the 
Board’s regulations required it ; now I often find the brushing and 
dusting proceeding between 9.30 and 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
the air continues dust-laden while the pupils are arriving. The 
condition of the offices continues far from ideal. I think, however, 
that the health of the pupils seldom suffers on this account. In rural 
districts — this circuit is almost entirely rural — there is abundance of 
fresh air all around, and evil odours find little opportunity to stagnate. 
The unsuitable height of the seats, and the heavy stone covering of the 
pits, are the chief structural defects in the case of vested premises ; 
*u non-vested premises inadequate repairs, very shallow pits, and 
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Mr. w. J. occasionally proximity to the schoolroom, are the prominent defects. 
MoClistock, Cleaning-out is fairly well attended to. Many of the non-vested 
_ schools have no playgrounds but the adjacent road, field, or common, 
Playgrounds. In other cases their condition continues to show improvement. Neat 
walks, flower beds, and the absence of weeds characterize a large 
number ; some continue neglected as heretofore. Fires are fairly weJ 
maintained in Co. Fermanagh and in the boggy portions of Cavan and 
Leitrim ; elsewhere the supply of fuel is frequently scanty. Turf 
is becoming scarcer every year, and in those portions of the circuit 
where turf is the staple fuel the heating of the schools suffers accord- 
ingly. There are few libraries — some teachers are gradually forming # 
collection of books, but the matter has not been taken up by local 
parties with any degree of enthusiasm. Physical drill is taught in 
all schools with one or two exceptions, but the appliances are very 
limited. Dumbbells and bar staves are found in many schools of the 
western section ; in the eastern section the convent schools alone 
have, as a rule, made fair provision for these exercises. 


Supply of 
fuel. 


Libraries. 

Physical 

drill 

appliances. 


The teachers differ very much in efficiency ; a few are very good 
or excellent ; the great majority are good or fair ; the number of 
middling or bad cases is small. Many of the older members of the 
profession have never risen above their early training or emerged from 
mechanical methods and superabundant rote-work. The new methode 
are, however, generally becoming more fully understood and appreci- 
ated ; the advantages of schemes of work, preparatory notes, and 
progress records, formerly often the subject of adverse criticism, are 
now never questioned. But while these mechanical adjuncts of the 
system are well attended to, it is desirable that the spirit of it he 
further developed. The notes sometimes seem to be prepared for the 
eye of the inspector rather than the education of the pupils, and the 
work done, according to the record, has evidently been gone through 
in a perfunctory manner. 


f 

; 


i 


f 


With reference to the western section Mr. Stokes says ■ 

The great majority of the principal teachers are trained, and so are eight 
of the twenty-two assistant teachers. There are seventy-two junior assistant 
mistresses in tho section, and fourteen workmistresses. Except in a very fe w 
cases the teachers give every possible attention to their schools and make prepara- 
tion for the work of each day. This docs not hear equal fruit in every instance-— 
unfortunately a good deal of energy is misdirected. Some teachers who obtained 
' er y g°od reports years ago wonder why their present reports are not so good, 
and feel inclined to blame the inspectors. Tho true reason is that they have 
not kept pace with recent advances, and have been left behind by others whose 
minds are better able to grasp new methods and to bring their schools into line 
with modem requirements. I have tried to bring this home to some good 
teachers of the old style, but not successfully in every case.” 

Attendance. The attendance shows a slight upward movement. About a year 
ago there were indications of a considerable increase, but epidemics 
appeared in portions of the circuit and checked the growing influx. 
Measles affected the district around Arva in last autumn, spread over 
considerable areaB, and compelled a number of schools to close for 
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a time. The winter proved severe, and influenza and whooping-cough 
prevailed in several localities. With reference to his own section Mr. 
Stokes reports : — 

“ There is a slight increase in the attendance, which must be attributed to a 
higher percentage of attendance being reached rather than the numbers on rolls 
being raised. The working of the attondance clauses of the Education Act has 
brought about this improvement, as a rule, but in special cases it is due to the 
conviction that a good education is given in the school. Take for instance the 
highest percentage reached in the soction, viz., 84 in the Glonaniffo Girls’ National 
school — in that district tho Act is not in forco. Or take again the Carricknagrow 
National school whore 75-5 por cent, was reached under the late teacher. Tho 
Act is nob in force tliero, and the school is situated on a hill-side remote from 
road or path — still the high figure was maintained through the confidence of tho 
people in the teacher.” 


Children who live near the school are usually enrolled at three years 
of age, the others make their first appearance at ages varying from 
four to seven. At twelve the attendance, except in the towns, becomes 
intermittent, and very few remain beyond fourteen. In the rural 
districts, the parents, being farmers or labourers, require, and avail 
themselves of, all the help their children can give at the busy seasons. 
The general health appears good. Eyesight is, on the whole, I believe, 
satisfactory. Instances of sore eyes or defective vision are very rare. 

The general progress made in the proper training of infants is rather 
disappointing. In schools in which only one teacher is employed it 
is impracticable to give this matter a duly prominent place in the 
day’s work. Most of the junior assistant mistresses have now had an 
opportunity of attending an organizer’s class, but this short course, 
though very beneficial, is not sufficient for the attainment of the skill 
which is required to realise the mental development contemplated by 
the code in the case of the younger pupils. Hence the teaching of 
these junior mistresses is still too mechanical — there is too much in- 
struction, too little education. They are also hampered by the want 
of a sufficient supply of apparatus — a gradual improvement in this 
respect is noticeable — and of proper accommodation. The desks 
are seldom suitable, and the whole work of the school is often con- 
ducted in a single room. 

Mr. Stokes remarks under this head : — 

“ The training of infants has made but little progress ; there is only one infants 
school in the section. In the other schools the teachers of the infants have charge 
of the second standard’ as well as the first, besides which they oft3n teach needle- 
work and sometimes singing. In drawing up time tables for such schools but 
little time or prominence can be given to kindergarten — an hour in the week is 
generally the limit of time— so that it is impossible to make much progress. Add 
to this that the junior assistant mistresses are not highly trained in the subject 
themselves, and in many instances the teaching iB perfectly mechanical and often 
worthless. The cost too of the apparatus needed is a deterrent ; generally 
neither the managers nor the principal toachers will help, so that the junior assist- 
ant mistresses have to buy them out of their slender pay.” 
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Reading is fluent, accurate, and on the whole intelligent ; tie 
attention paid to phrasing, intonation, and clear articulation is not 
sufficient. Many teachers do not seem to know how to give a good 
model lesson in this subject — their models are too long, and by the 
time they are completed the phrasing and expression have vanished 
from the pupils’ recollection, and imitation is impossible. 

With reference to his own section, Mr. Stokes reports : — 

“ The good progress in reading throughout the section continues, and is, I 
believe, likely to have permanent results. In many schools tho first standard 
pupils read ‘ Grimm’s Tales,’ and in tho second and third standards such books i 
as ‘ Masterman Ready ’ and ‘ Tho Children of the New Forest ’ are read and ’ 
enjoyed. The highest point I have met was reached in Tomona National school, | 
where I found the second standard children reading with intelligence and apprecia- 
tion ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.’ During tho past year a largo number of books 
by the best writers have been read and enjoyed. This taste for reading has, in 
some places, where the children are naturally dull and heavy, developed their 
intelligence in a way which surprised me and mado them alert and smart to a 
degree which I thought unattainable. There was some tendency to neglect | 
recitation of poetry, but now this is sufficiently kept in view.” 

Writing and Penmanship is taugbt with very fair success. The chief defect is 
Composition, that the system adopted does not readily lead to the acquisition of a 
rapid style — the position of the pupils and their manner of holding 
the pen are often defective. Composition is improving slowly— the 
teachers are inclined to do too much, even to correct the errors, and 
the themes frequently set call more strongly for an effort of memory 
than for an expression of the child’s own ideas. The importance of 
punctuation and the proper use of capital letters is not sufficiently 
recognized. In good schools the advanced pupils can usually set 
forth their ideas in fluent and correct English. Easy analysis and 
the correction of errors in speech are taught with fair results. 

History. The following remarks of Mr. Stokes with regard to history apply 

to the whole circuit : — 

“ The teaching of history is still in its early stages, and it is often taught 
perfunctorily and in bits and scraps that have little connection with one another. 
The fact is that most of the teachers know nothing of this subject, and it will 
not be properly taught in the schools until the teachers shall have first learned it 
themselves.” 

Arithmetic. Problem work in arithmetic is becoming more common, but a strong 
bias is Btill shown for abstract calculations which not infrequently 
involve numbers the pupils cannot read. The tables are too often 
learned by rote, and then examples are set without a clear idea of 
underlying principles and their practical application being conveyed. 
Plenty of exercises worked on paper are usually shown. Blackboard 
demonstration, and the acquisition of rapid and accurate mental 
calculation, still leave much to be desired. An appreciable improve- 
ment, however, has taken place within the past two or three years. 

Geography. The general proficiency in geography is from middling to fail. The 
suggestions in the ‘‘ Notes for Teachers ” do not yet receive adequate 
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attention. The old methods of map-pointing and learning text-book Mi. w. j 
lists have proved very tenacious, and their total disappearance from the 
schools must be a matter of some time. Pupils who point freelv on M,A _ 
the map frequently do not know the height of the most conspicuous 
mountain in view, the population of the neighbouring town where 
the local river runs to, &c., and are ignorant of Irish manufactures 
and commerce. 


Elementary science has been introduced into comparatively few 
schools, and with only moderate results. In small schools such as 
abound m this circuit, the teacher cannot give much attention to 
individual experimental work, and when the pupils are left to them 
selves, alone or in couples, they usually manipulate the apparatus 
in a clumsy fashion, and with such want of precision as to be unable 
to arrive at more than loosely approximate results. The acquisition 
of this subject depends on the reasoning faculties, and these are not 
sufficiently matured to enable the pupils to follow, with full advantage 
the precise logical sequence which accompanies every step in the 
processes. Object lessons continue to be conducted with fair skill 
Arrangement of work in the succession of subjects is improving hut 
the method is often too didactic. In the senior standards many of 
the lessons are too easy ; in the junior standards still more advantage 
should be taken of the opportunity afforded for practising oral compo- 
sition. Singing is taught in nearly all the schools, and with consider- 
able success 011 the whole. Where there is only one teacher a dispo- 
sition is shown to keep the older children at too elementary work- 
songs being the favourite exercise. Drawing is steadily improving ■ 
the geometrical portion is taught more commonly than heretofore 6 ’ 
Needlework is generally very fair ; collective teaching is gradually but 
slowly being introduced. Lessons on hygiene , temperance, and physical 
drill are given in practically all schools. 


Elementary 

science. 


Object 

lessons. 


Singing. 


Drawing. 
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The outstanding feature of progress during the past year was the cookery 
extensive introduction of cookery lessons, particularly in the western 
section. These lessons are very popular, and the reports of the 
organizers are favourable. 

Mr. Stokes says : — 

''Cookery has been a great success; the children aiid their parents now 
fully appreciate the advantages of knowing something practically of the 
best methods. During the past wintei this subject was taught in 100 
schools; two years ago the number was, I think, twelve." 

Tlie schemes of organization recommended in the code are now Organua- 
universally adopted. In a few instances permission was applied for tion - 
to try a special arrangement, but the official system now prevails in 
all schools. “ Grouping ” is now understood and appreciated ; it 
forms the basis on which the time tables are drawn up, and the time 
tables are on the whole faithfully adhered to. Some teachers do not 
show sufficient skill in alternating oral and silent work, and in some 
•nstances proper co-ordination in this respect is rendered impracticable . 

c 
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by the unsuitable nature of the rooms or furniture. Changes of 
lessons are usuaEy effected in an orderly manner, but time could often 
be saved by a more rapid distribution of pens, exercise books, &c. 

There are very few monitors in the circuit, and only one pupil-teacher. 

In rural localities pupils have practically no opportunity to. study the 
Intermediate course, and it is almost impossible to find a candidate 
under rule 139 or rule 1S1 (a) who has passed the requisite tests under 
the Board of Intermediate Education. All appointments hitherto have 
been made after the candidate passed on the National Board’s pro- 
gramme. No candidates under the old regulations have been accepted 
for the past two years. Mr. Stokes notes that this has been a keen 
disappointment in some instances to parents and teachers, as there 
has always been a strong desire to obtain these situations, which lead 
naturally to the teaching profession. Monitors are now recommended 
for only the best schools, and this limitation has ensured satisfactory 
attention to their training. The weekly or fortnightly criticism | 
lessons are carried out as prescribed. These lessons, being formal, j 
periodic, and fixed beforehand, have compelled careful preparation ! 
of notes, induced self-confidence, and drawn the monitor’s attention j 
closely to the teacher’s methods with a view to imitation. The criti- j 
cisms of the staff are often good, sometimes they are too short or too j 
complimentary. 

Mathematics and Irish are taken up in a small number of sehook 
Mathematics is taught by the regular staff ; Irish, for the most part, 
by itinerant instructors. 

Mr. Stokes reports : — 

“ Little is done as regards tho teaching of extra or optional subjects. 
Irish is taught in 25 schools and mathematics in 22. A high standard of 
proficiency is seldom reached. I 11 many of tho mathematical classes the 
teachers do not put forward the pupils for foies at tho close of the school 
year, being conscious that few of tho children could hope to ‘ pass.' This 
is accounted for, to a great extent, by the early ago at which the pupils 
leave school. When the boys reach 11 or 12 years they are called on to 
assist in the farm work as much as possible ; the girls have to help their 
mothers in the housework. The teaching of Irish is more successful as the 
language is begun in the second or third standard. Latin and French are 
taught in one schools” 

The evening schools are entirely in the charge of my colleagues. 
Mr. O’Connell, who inspects the eastern section of the circuit, has been 
ill for some time and has been unable to give me any assistance in the 
preparation of this report ; I have therefore, no information as to the 
evening schools in his charge. With regard to the western section, 
Mr. Stokes notes : — 

“ There are fourteen evening schools in the section ; in all of them useful 
and good work is done during the winter months. They are highly es- 
teemed in the localities where they exist, especially in those districts from 
which emigration to America takes place. The subjects most valued are 
English, arithmetic, book-keeping, composition, and grammar. The ad- 
vanced classes take history very often ; several of them selected hygiene; 
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algebra and geometry were studied in a tew schools; in one the pupils t0 ok 
geometrical drawing. In the Derrygonne ly and Lisnaskea districts there 
has been a revival of the study of Irish during the past three years and 
the evening school pupils displayed the utmost enthusiasm in learning the 
language. Considerable progress was made in most of the schools “ 
Derrygonnelly National . school and Camckbeg National school the pupils 
were able at the end of the second session to read and construe fluently 
a fairly diflicult text— a proficiency not often reached in evening schools 7 
I attribute this, to some extent at least, to the teacher’s acting on mv 
suggestion that it would interest and instruct the pupils to take up some 
very easy text almost from the beginning, and not to confine them entirely 
to O’Growneys or similar exercises.” 


Mr. W. J. 

McCltntocs. 

M.A. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, Dublin. 


W. J. M’Clintock. 
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Armagh, 

16th July, 1910. 

Gentlemen,— In accordance with mstructions, I beg to furnish, 
a general report on the Armagh circuit for the school year ended 
30th June, 1910. 

My last report was furnished in 1908, and since then the circuit 
has remained unaltered. It comprises the greater portions of the 
counties of Armagh and Monaghan, and its leading towns are 
Armagh, Lurgan, Portadown, Monaghan, Clones, and Castle- 
blayney. The Armagh section is still in charge of Mr. Worsley, 
while Mr. Heron has replaced Mr. Morgan in the Monaghan sec- 
tion. In addition to the general responsibility for the schools of 
the entire circuit, my own duties include the special inspection of 
the schools in the town of Armagh, and of the Lurgan and Mon- 
aghan Model Schools. 

On the subject of School Accommodation, etc., Mr. Worsley 
reports : — 

“Tho section -of the Armagh circuit in my charge consists of 175 schools, f 
Since tho last general report on the circuit Loughgilly has boon struck off the 
roll of National schools as unnecessary. A van sorvico has boon in operation since 
the beginning of last January for convoying pupils belonging to tho former 
Loughgilly school district to Mullaghmoro National school. Koady hoys’ and 
girls’ were amalgamated from October 1, 190S, and Poyntzpass boys’ and girls’ 
from the same date. Grants have been restored to Fourtowns school, from which f 
they had beon withdrawal in May, 1908. Tho condition “ on trial ” attached to the ■" 
continuance of grants to Maghon National school for tho past few years has been f 
removed in view of the increase in tho avorago attendance of pupils, though \ 
this arrangement does not proclude tho Commissioners from sanctioning at any j 
future date a scheme of amalgamation of schools, possibly including Maghon I 
National school, in the interests of education in tho locality. 

“ As I reported in the last general report, Ohl Glare boys’ and girls’ aro ordered 
to. bo amalgamated under Rule 187 from tho date of tho retirement of tho principal 
teacher of tho boys’ school, tho girls’ school to bo struck off tho roll from tho 
same date, and, by a Board’s order of Docombor, 1904, it was directed that grants 
be withdrawn from another school on tho rotiromont of tho present teacher. 

“ A very fine two-storeyed school, containing sovon school rooms, towards 
which a grant of £1,500 was made, has suporsodod the former Thomas Street 
National school in Portadown. A fine new non-vostod school, Koady Parochial, 
has superseded the former temporary premises in which tho school was hold. A 
nicely-built vested school, towards which a grant of £445 had boon made, has 
taken the place of the former Tannaghmore National school. 

“ Grants of free stock for enlargements or structural improvements have been 
made in tho case of Milford, Collono, John streot, Lurgan girls’, Lisnadill, 
Portadown boys’ and Curran street National schools. In tho case of Milford 
three new class rooms, including a science room and a cookery room, have been 
added, a largo playground ©quipped with a gymnasium constructed, and the pre- 
mises enclosed, besides minor enlargements. In tho case of Collono school, which 
v r as formerly tho second storey of a house of which tho lower storey w r as a disused 
teachers’ residence, the whole building has beon entiroly remodelled and thrown 
into ono lofty'', well-appointed room. A classroom was added, and other improve- 
ments made in the case of John Street. Considerable structural changes, towards 
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which a grant of about f 300 was given, have been made in Lurgan girls’. Drum- 
hanagher has been enlarged by the addition of a cloak room and an application 
for a grant of free stock has been made. 

“ Grants towards effeoting improvements were made in the ease of Portadown 
Convent, Corerain boya’ and girls’, MullaviUy, Cassell’s, Lurgan boys’ and 
girls’. 

.* About one-third of the schoolliouses are to be reported as very good, nearly 
one hundred schools as good, and the rest as fair. In about one-third of the 
schools the furniture may be described as very satisfactory ; in about thirty 
more suitable furniture should be supplied. About fifty schools have no play- 
grounds, while the space for recreation in the case of over thirty other schools is 
insufficient. The section is fully supplied with schools of sufficient size to accom- 
modate the school-going population.” 


Mr. J 

O’Biohdan 

B.A. 


.Hr. Heron expresses himself, as follows, on the same topic 

“ In this section there are a large number of small schools at comparatively 
short distances apart, for the most part affording more than sufficient accommo- 
dation. There are, however, a number of cases of overcrowding, of which 
ahout the worst are Broomfield, Castleblayney Convent and infants’, Ballybay 
girls’ and Sreonty schools. A grant has been sanctioned for new buildings in 
the case of the Castleblayney schools. The school accommodation cannot on 
the whole be considered very well distributed. This state of things appears to 
be rightly attributed by school managers to the decline of the population. This 
section nearly coincides with county Monaghan, but it does not include the town 
of Carrickmacross and its immediate neighbourhood, and it includes six schools 
in county Armagh in the neighbourhood of Middletown, and ten schools in county 
Fermanagh in the neighbourhood of Rosloa. The population of county Monaghan, 
according to the census of 1841 was 200,442, and oven in 1851 it was 141,823, while 
in 1901 it had fallen to 74,(511. The multiplication of schools can only to a small 
extent be attributed to religious differences, nearly three quarters of the population 
being Roman Catholics and tho remainder being almost equally divided between 
Protestant Episcopalians and Presbytorians. There are only a few separate 
schools for boys and girls. A few small schools such as Greaghawarren, Killy- 
gorman and Tullyhatina have boon closed in recent years, and attempts have 
been made to amalgamate other neighbouring schools, but so far with little 
success owing to tho local interests in established schools, and the difficulty 
of finding suitable central sites. In a good many cases a separate room is wanted 
for a second toachor, which can bo provided either by an addition to tho building 
or by division of tho existing rooms. Some attempt lias been made to meet this 
want in such schools as Bragan, Glonnan and Aghmakorr. The general character 
of tho school buildings is only fair, and in some cases such as Bruscarnagli, Car- 
racharra, and Raw the school is still held in a thatched hovel. In many cases the 
desks are worn, antiquatod, and unsuitable. Some improvement is being made in 
the provision of globes, maps and wall pictures, and also in the neatness of the 
premises by attention to paths, flower bods, flowers in pots and creepers. Hand 
basins are now provided in almost all schools, and a gradual improvement can 
be discovered in cloanlinoss. Doormats have been provided in most schools 
within the last year or two. I think thoro is a gonoral improvement in ventilation 
of the rooms and in the condition of tho out-offices, but this also is gradual. 
Out-offices are still wanting at Annahaia, Ballinaman and Corracharra schools, 
and at a nnmbor of other schools the out-offices are inferior or too near the 
school. Slates are still in use in the junior classes in a good many schools, but 
in the higher classes thoy have mostly boon replaced by paper with advantage 
to cleanliness and sanitary habits. The provision for heating and cleaning the 
schools is still unsatisfactory, and appears to fall on the teacher to a large extent. 
Coal is generally used, the bogs having beon cut away to a large extent in this 
district. There are only a fow school libraries in this district. The playgrounds 
are generally small and sometimes wanting altogether and the neighbouring 
road is the most popular playground. Dumb-bells are provided in a few schools, 
but physical drill for tho most part takes the form of marching, turnirg and bee 
arm exercises.’ * 
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• - The town schools are generally large, well ventilated and fairly 
well equipped, and are, with few exceptions, sufficiently large for 
the attendance. Separate rooms for the individual teachers are 
often not available, but the defect is being gradually remedied 
especially in the cases of vested schools, where a two-thirds grant in 
aid is available. As regards non-vested schools, the old difficulty 
of the provision of funds from local sources continues to block 
progress. The country schools are a mixed lot, few being abso- 
lutely bad, but most of them not reaching more than a fair stan- 
dard. They leave much room for improvement in the matter of 
desks, maps, blackboards, etc. Most managers state they are un- 
able to procure funds for the necessary equipments, and the 
teachers cannot reasonably bo expected to supply the deficit out 
of their limited salaries. 

Undoubtedly many parts of the circuit are over-stocked with 
schools of small size, and a reduction of their number would be a 
decided advantage educationally. It would, further, lead to an 
improvement in the prospects of the teachers as well as cause a 
lightening of their labours. Unfortunately, however, the mana- 
gers do not view the matter in this light, with the result that 
countless obstacles are raised in most instances where official 
pressure is exerted towards bringing about the desired consum- 
mation. I have had some very troublesome cases of this kind 
to de'al with, and have used my utmost persuasion with local 
parties, but usually with very little result. Even when the 
schools in question are under the same manager, there seems to he 
a rooted objection, both on his part and that of the parents to 
change the old order of affairs. In other cases the difficult 
problem of joint managership furnishes an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle, even where clergymen of the same religion are con- 
cerned, and where the clergymen are of different denominations of 
Protestants the difficulty is very much greater. The rules wisely 
provide against the danger of any friction arising between Catho- 
lics and Protestants on this thorny question. Added to the trouble 
as regards managership is the further one of money, that is when 
it becomes necessary to replace an existing school by a new central 
one. The people have become accustomed to respond to calls 
when the object is one connected with religion or politics, espe- 
cially in this part of Ireland, where sectarian animosity is so 
rife, but they do not seem to appreciate the idea that they should 
make similar sacrifices for the education of their children. 

In connection with the question of the provision of suitable 
buildings it is to be noted that some energetic managers, who have 
gone to all necessary preliminary trouble and expense are now 
unable to proceed further owing to the lack of state funds for 
building purposes, and it is to be hoped that this difficulty will be 
removed at an early date. 

Progress continues to be made in the brightening of the schools 
by the growing of flowers, and the introduction of pictures, but 
much still remains to be done. The growing of creepers on the 
outer walls is now being recommended. 
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The arrangements for washing floors, windows, etc., sweeping 
and dusting the rooms, and for keeping up a proper supply of fuel 
throughout our long season of chilly weather, are quite unsatisfac- 
tory. The teachers usually state that the responsibility for 
having those matters attended to is thrown on their shoulders. 
The provision of fixed funds would be a great boon indeed. 

Mr. Worsley gives his opinion of the teachers thus : — 

“ The teachers in the groat majority of cases are well equipped for the dis- 
charge of their duties. The provision of more extended facilities for University 
education in Ireland suggests tho creation of a scheme under which teachers at 
the end of their training course should be expected to attend a short course of 
University lectures, wherever possible, in the science of education. Their 
intellectual outlook would be considerably widened and their professional capacity 
enhanced, while a loftier estimate of their important office, formed by attendance at 
academic lectures, would tend to deepen their interest and pride in their work. I 
find tho teachers attentive to their duties, and tho children reflect in their conduct 
the influence for good exorcised by their instructors. The present scale of payment 
of teachers is not encouraging. The teacher discharges a more important 
function in the secular order in tho State than any other citizen ; he moulds the 
mind and character of tho future citizen. But there seems to be a certain irony 
in essaying to encourage professional pride and academic enthusiasm in a body 
whose remuneration is of so modest a character. I might observe that interest 
in their work is often not adequately expressed in the written evidence of prepara- 
tion for it ; an improvement, however, is discernible in this respect.” 

Mr. Heron notes : — 

“ The teachers are generally suitable for their office. They are also generally 
ready to receive suggestions from the inspector, and to endeavour to bring their 
methods of work up-to-date. In some cases, however, additional study of the 
Commissioners’ ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ would be an advantage, if followed by an 
earnest attempt to reduce to practice the methods suggested. This remark 
applies especially to tho teaching of drawing and geography.” 

The efficiency of the teachers is fairly good on the whole. Those 
employed in tho town schools work with much greater zeal and 
intelligence than their confreres in the country. The latter, 
apparently, get imbued with their rustic surroundings, and find 
it difficult to assimilate new ideas of methods of instruction. It 
is very desirable that more attractions should be held forth in order 
to secure a better class of candidates for the teaching profession. 
Higher initial salaries, bonuses to efficient teachers of large schools, 
and improved pension arrangements, would go a long way in this 
direction. The limitation as to the number of teachers who can 
receive first grade pay should also be removed. 

It appears that the system of training is likely to be improved 
at an early date, at least for some of the most promising students, 
the course to extend over three years, and the third year to be 
devoted to attendance at university lectures in Arts and Pedagogy, 
and to tire obtaining of university diplomas in teaching. 

Those who get the advantage of such a course should leave the 
colleges with broader minds and with a wider grasp of their work 
from a purely educational of view 
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I regret to say that evidence of preparation is not at all satis- 
factory. It is very difficult to get some teachers to draw up even 
a brief weekly syllabus of work, and the duty of making some 
brief teaching notes for each day is often more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 

There is occasionally much fault also to be found in the keeping 
of the school records. Many alterations of attendance marks in 
Roll Book, and of figures in Report Book occur, and erasures of 
various kind are not infrequent. Further the marking of the 
rolls is, I fear, too often incomplete at 10.30, and sometimes even 
at 11. Due attention is not paid to the posting up of the “Teachers’ 
Returns Nos. I. and II.” at the end of each quarter, and various 
omissions are allowed to occur in the several accounts. 

With regard to attendance Mr. Worsley says : — 

“ There does not appear to be any tendency, whethor towards inorease or 
decrease, in the matter of regularity of attendance of tho children. They are 
admitted at a fairly early age, but in a large proportion of cases are withdrawn 
at a timo when their minds are only just beginning to be trained in any really 
effective manner. The compulsory attendance law does not appear to have any 
operative effect worth speaking of.” 

Mr. Heron enters more into detail : — 

“ The compulsory attendance law is not in force in this district except in the 
neighbourhood of Clones, and tho regularity of attendance varies a good deal from 
school to school. In a few schools the percentage of avorago attendance to average 
on rolls is as low as 50 for the year, and in a few it reaches 80. In a largo number 
of schools it lies between 00 and 05. The schools in tlio towns arc, as usual, 
among tho most regularly attended. An inspection of tlio circuit rogistor for 
the last few years shows a slight gradual doorcase in tho number of pupils on rolls 
in most schools, and, as this decrease is gradual, it is clearly not altogether due 
to the recent change in rule, requiring pupils to bo struck off after four weeks 
of absence instead of three months as formerly. On tho otlior hand, in many 
schools a slight gradual increase in tho numbers in avorago attendance points to 
some improvement in regularity of attendance. Tho irrogularity of attendance 
in this district is somewhat surprising in view of its circumstances, and reflects 
little credit on the people. The character of the district affords u striking 
contrast with my last district, which lmcl Roscommon ns its centre, but although 
the population is here much thicker, and tho schools closer together, tho regularity 
of attendance is not so much better, as might bo expected. A largo part of 
county Roscommon is made up of long stretches of gradually undulating fertile 
grazing land, very thinly populated, while county Monaghan is a continuous 
succession of small abrupt hills of less fertility, almost entirely dovotod to tillage, 
even where bogs formerly existed, tho hollows boing often occupied by small 
lakes. 

“ Tho schools in tho district generally close during tho spring farm operations 
in April, and the harvest in September. Tho childron come to school, at least 
intermittently, from a very early age, often about four years of ago or under, 
and usually they learn very little for tho first year or so. Tho first and second 
standards usually make up about half tho school, and very fow children remain 
at school after about 13 years of ago. In tlio neighbourhood of Clonos tho small- 
ness of the senior classes of girls is attributed to the largo amount of profit they 
can make at lace making in their own homos, this being a flourishing industry 
in that district. 

“ The parents of the groat majority of the children are farmers, and, as a rule, 
the farms are of a moderate size, or small. In the towns tho parents are gener- 
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ally labourers, tradesmen, or shopkeepers, sometimes in comfortable circum- 

stances. ... . 

“ As in other districts, the attendance is at times affected by epidemics, but 
bo far as I have observed this is not so much so as in my last district, and the 
health of the pupils is generally good. Comparatively speaking, I have not 
noticed very many oases of weak sight, and very few children wear spectacles.” 

The regularity of the attendance throughout Ireland generally 
is unsatisfactory. Armagh county rises slightly above the average, 
but Monaghan is unfortunately below it. There has, however, been 
some improvement in recent years, for though the population has 
been steadily declining, the average attendance has increased 
somewhat. Too often are the educational interests of the children 
seriously jeopardised by their being kept at home for odd jobs, 
especially at harvest and spring time. In this connection it is to be 
noted that the lace-making industry is a very doubtful boon to the 
inhabitants of portions of the county Monaghan, where it is estab- 
lished. It seems now to be pretty universally admitted that the 
compulsory attendance act should be completely reformed, its 
clauses being much too lax. 

The children usually attend when quite young, in fact, too 
young, many tiny tots of 3 and 4 years of age being packed off 
to school during the spring and summer seasons. I suppose the 
parents wish to get rid of the bother of minding them at home, 
and the teachers are glad to have them in order to swell the average 
attendance. This practice, in addition to being bad, both physi- 
cally and mentally for the little ones themselves, interferes with 
the instruction of the elder children also. Unfortunately the age 
of leaving school is far too young. When we consider that the 
vast majority attend very little after getting through Third 
Standard we heed not be surprised to find that the general level 
of education amongst the masses does not reach a high mark. 

Dealing with the proficiency of the pupils, Mr. Worsley 'Proficiency, 
writes : — 

“ The teaching of infants is, generally speaking, mechanical and uninteresting. 

There is little to brighten their lives or to make school work attractive at an 
ago when the mind is specially suscoptiblo to the influence of environment. In 
schools under one teacher it is not easy to devote much attention to the training 
suited to their mental capacities, though a careful system of grouping goes a 
considerable way towards solving the difficulty. The appointment of a con- 
siderable number of junior assistant mistresses in this section has a good deal 
increasod tho opportunities available for infant teaching, though I should like 
to see thorn bettor equipped for their work. It would be a great gain if their 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the excellent system of kindergarten 
organization provided by tho Commissioners, in so far as it is adaptable to the 
needs of each school, wore oxtonded. Even in such subjects as reading, hand- 
writing, drawing, or tho formation of oral sentences in answering, e.g., in object- 
lesson teaching, teachers often do not appear to realise what a saving of trouble 
in tho higher classes can bo made to accrue from careful attention to these 
branches in the infant division. I should say, however, that infants are receiving 
more attention than they formerly received. 

“ Reading is rather monotonous. This can only be explained either by the 
model supplied to tho pupils in tho teachers’ own reading, or, in other cases, by 
their failure to insist on the model being imitated. The tendency to confine the 
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questioning on the context to questions on the meanings of isolated words and 
phrases has been generally corrected. Reading tablets have disappeared. 

“ Writing on the whole receives careful attention. 

“ In arithmetic, mental work, even of an easy character, appears to be much 
neglected ; otherwise there is a good deal of careful work done. 

“ Spelling I find satisfactory. The compositions, I should observe, are very 
rarely disfigured by bad spellings. 

Analysis of sentences is more intelligently taught. I do not attach much 
importance to the children getting a fluent command over the technical termin- 
ology of this branch, at the same time I believe that they would get a better 
grasp of sentence-building if the teachers took the troublo to put their exposition 
in more varied form. If the child understands in a homely, common-sense 
way how sentences are built up, all is gained. Analysis is only a means to an 
end ; the end is composition ; and I have no doubt that the teaching of the 
former has improved the lattor branch. 

*• Composition seldom merits a higher description than good. The teachers 
often co-ordinate by setting compositions on object lessons, hygiene, or occasionally 
history. The teacher supplies the outline, but does not always guard against 
the danger of the work done becoming largely a reproduction of his own language. 
Local vulgarisms in the compositions are rare. The utility of oral, as an intro- 
duction to written, composition is not by any means adequately understood 
and availed of. 

“ Geography is generally very fairly attended to, but is not made nearly 
as interesting as it could be. 

“ A good deal of careful execution is shown in the noodlework. 

“ Singing is generally sweet and accurate. I have occasionally to call attention 
to the fact that in the higher group of the singing class the songs aro of too 
elementary a character. The modulator oxercises aro generally well done. 

“ Drawing varies a good deal in character. A considerable amount of good, 
and occasionally very good, work is done. In Section A of the junior group 
the teachers occasionally fall back on the use of mechanical aid in the shape of 
dotted or squared paper, but the tendency is diminishing. 

“ A limited programme in drill is attempted, and is confined generally to arm 
exercises. I have got, however, I believe, the pupils to throw more vigour and 
energy into the movements executed. 

“ Object lesson teaching often rovoals a good doal of want of skill and easy j 
familiarity with the best methods of instruction. The communication of a few j 
scraps of information, rather than tho eliciting of tlio child’s powers of obsorva- j 
tion, appears often to constitute the main foaturo of tho lesson given. Instead 
of tho information being made use of as a moans to an end — tho formation of 
habits of observation — it is frequently regarded as vory nearly tho be-all and 
end-all of the lesson. The subject of health and habits is moro frequently taught ; 
but, even in those divisions of tho subject which easily lend themselves to the 
exerciso of observation and simplo experiment, those lattor media of instruction 
aro, generally speaking, brought vory little into requisition. Tho tendency is 
to treat the subject as little more than a catechism. Whore elementary science 
is included in tho programme, it is generally well taught. 

“A little manual instruction is often included in tho school syllabus, being con- 
fined practically to stick-laying and paper-folding. 

“ Cookery is taught in 38 schools. tJ 

Mr. Heron expresses his views thus : — 

“ Junior assistant mistresses are employed in a largo number of tho schools 
in this district, and they generally do their work carefully and as efficiently as 
can be expected, although in a number of cases they might carry out more 
exactly the methods and system recommended in the ‘ Notes for Teachers/ 
and explained to them in the classes held by tho kindergarten organisers, which 
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a good many of them have attended. There are very few separate infant schools Mr j 
or departments. These few are mostly well supplied with apparatus and requi- O’Riohdan, 
sites suitable for the instruction of infants, but in most schools this instruction B.A. 
must be carried out in the ordinary desks and in the room with the senior pupils, — 
and there is little provision for special instruction of infants beyond sticks for 
stick-laying and sometimes paper and bricks for paper-folding and brickwork, 
or coloured woollen balls for the first gift and a few pictures. Some more atten- 
tion is being given to the provision of simple kindergarten exercises, to allowing 
more intervals to infants and to taking up the different subjects for infants as 
we U ^ senior pupils at a suitable period during the school day, and some attempt 
is also being made to connect the different subjects of instruction for infants 
for each week or so by means of the story or object lesson. 

“The promotion of pupils. is generally pretty regular, and their classification 
suited to their capacity. 

“ mentioned before, the ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ should have closer attention 
in regard to drawing, for which pretty full instructions are now given, and also 
in regard to the subject of geography, a subject which requires a good deal of 
consideration for its intelligent treatment, and which so far has not made very 
much progress. A more systematic treatment of history also seems to be wanting. 

Progress in reading, intelligent answering and composition, seems to continue, 
and an attempt is being made to improve the attitude of the pupils at writing, 
and their method of holding the pen. The proficiency in arithmetic, even in 
schools otherwise well taught, too often falls below what could be wished. In 
order that it may be properly taught, this important subject undoubtedly 
necessarily makes large demands on the school time, requiring, as it does, the 
acquirement of a ready knowledge of the tables in common use, a demonstration 
of principles by means of concrete examples, using small numbers treated mentally 
to a large extent, followed by the application of those principles to larger numbers. 

The blackboard should be used constantly for both mental and written work, 
and particular care must bo taken to obtain independent work by individual 
questions, setting the pupils apart, requiring the answers to mental questions to 
be set down, &c., and finally, practice by the pupils, merely supervised by the 
teacher, must not be neglected. 

“ Cookery is now very generally taught in schools whore there are a fair number 
of senior girls and reasonable facilities for teaching it. The pupils show a good 
deal of interest in the subject. In a number of sohools in this district the senior 
classes of girls are so small as scarcely to provide a class for cookery.” 

The general efficiency of the instruction is, as might be expected, Efficiency o ( 
very good or excellent in the larger schools and varies, from, instruction, 
fair to good in the smaller ones. In a few cases where 
it fell so low as bad the incompetent teachers have been 
pressed to retire on pension. It would be a considerable educa- 
tional advantage if a special gratuity or pension were available 
for those teachers, who, through infirmity or other cause, cease 
to serve with efficiency before reaching the age for maximum 
pension. 

Proper attention is paid to the infants only in the larger infants, 
schools where separate rooms, an efficient staff, and sufficient 
apparatus exist. In the smaller schools, which lack these advan- 
tages, the little ones cannot receive the fostering care which they 
require. The appointment of junior assistant mistresses has 
removed the difficulty to some extent, especially in localities 
where an organizer’s class has been held, but too much cannot 
be expected from those teachers, in view of their general want 
of training, and the meagreness of their salaries. Too often, still, 
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do I find the infants’ class split up for oral lessons into small drafts 
in charge o'f senior pupils or engaged at writing and drawing 
on slates with scraps of pencils. An advance, however, is being 
made in the direction of teaching the elements of reading f r0] £ 
the blackboard, employing paper for writing and drawing, and 
brightening the lives of the small folk by means of kindergarten 
object lessons, stories, etc., but much still remains to be done, ’ 

The intelligence and smartness of the pupils are still far from 
satisfactory, though an improvement has been effected by more 
variety in reading, by improved methods of teaching composi- 
tion, arithmetic, etc., and by the introduction of such subjects 
as object lessons, science, and drill. In this part of Ireland the 
pupils seem to be naturally very stolid ; they may be sure, but 
they are certainly slow ; they waste no time in extra speech, and 
are rather given to expressing their answers in single words. 
In these respects they compare rather unfavourably with chil- 
dren in other parts of the country. 

Cookery has been introduced into a considerable number of 
the schools of the circuit during the past few years. The 
teachers have been trained in the subject, either at the colleges 
or the organizers’ classes, and the branch is being specially 
tested by experts. It is strange to find some managers who 
entertain an invincible objection to the introduction of cookery 
into thoir schools, even where the stall is reasonably large and 
where there arc a considerable number of girls in the senior 
standards. The subject should certainly bo a most suitable one 
in these cases, and the fees should bo quite sufficient to cover 
initial expenses the first year and to leave a reasonable profit 
m subsequent years. 

History has not made much progress as yot. The teachers 
have very little knowledge of the subject, lienee they have neces- 
sarily to take some time to study it before they can give intelli- 
gent instruction in it. Then tlio children also here meet with 
a branch which is perfectly new to them, and consequently find 
considerable difficulty in acquiring a proper grasp of historical 
facts. A further difficulty, now being gradually remedied, has 
been the lack of text-books suited to the programme and the 
circumstances of Irish schools. 


On the subject of Organisation Mr. Worsloy remarks:—- 

“ Grouping is generally carried out on suitablo linos. Teachers find it very 
difficult to group in arithmetic, though I have pointed out that under such heads 
as notation, mental arithmetic, the unitary method, fractions, &c., a certain 
amount of grouping of standards is practicable and useful.” 

The following are Mr. Heron’s views : — 

“ As mentioned before, some improvement is boing mado in the arrangement 
of the work of the infants, both in its distribution throughout the school daj 
and in the grouping of lessons about a central idea, and an attempt is being 
made to take subjects like arithmetic, grammar and composition in the higher 
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classes at times when the minds o£ the pupils are freshest, and to take subjects M r T 
such as singing, drawing, writing and needlework, which require less mental “Loams 
exertion, when the pupils begin to feel the strain of the day’s work. Needlework B.A. 
is now generally taken for an hour on three days a week in the afternoon, -an — 
arrangement which has the advantage of losing about as little time in the distribu- 
tion of materials as possible. 


“ Teachers still continue to find a difficulty in carrying out the grouping of 
classes as far as is desirable in small schools in some subjects, as for instance in 
reading in the junior classes. 

“ The organization in each school continues to be dominated by the character 
and amount of the accommodation. There is often only one room for two 
teachers, and where there is a second room it is often not supplied with desks, 
further, the desks are often limited in number and not very suitable to the 
requirements of the school.” 


The new schema of organization has now been, adopted almost 
universally throughout, the circuit with the result of a decided 
improvement in the efficiency of the instruction, and in the 
lightening of the ' teachers’ labours. The grouping system 
recommended for the smaller schools is in general operation, 
with occasional modifications to suit special circumstances, and 
the use of separate literary readers for each standard has, I 
think, disappeared in schools of this description. 

Many time tables do not yet arrange as well as they might for 
the most economical use of the desks for writing and ciphering, 
for the avoidance of two reading lessons at onoe in the same 
room, for the postponement of the more mechanical subjects to 
the afternoon, etc., but an improvement is being steadily 
effected. 


With reference to monitors, Mr. Worsley writes:— Monitors 

“ The instruction of tho monitors is well attended to. Their fitness for the an<i Pu P‘* 
teaching office would, I boliovo, bo considerably enhanced by some provision Teachers, 
for a short course of study at a recognised Intermediate school. No appoint- 
ments as monitors aro mado in this section of students who have passed in the 
junior or middle grade under the Board of Intermediate Education, as no such 
students have offered themselves. The schools in the town of Portadown 
generally avail of an arrangomont sanctioned by the Commission ?rs under 
which monitors of different schools receive their extra instruction at specially 
fixed contros, this instruction being given in different subjects by different 
teachers. Criticism lessons aro regularly given.” 

Mr. Heron adds: — 

“ The monitors and pupil teachers aro generally carefully trained in their 
special programmes and the notes and criticisms in connection with the criticism 
lessons show evidences of caro and consideration, and these lessons give an 
opportunity for improvement in methods of teaching and their application to 
practice. 

“ The decrease in the number of recommendations of monitors allowed, 
practically limits these appointments to schools classified as very good or excellent 
and in general to tho town schools. Judging from the number and answering of 
candidates who come forward, there does not appear to be any lack of girls 
suitable for these positions under the new arrangements, but tho number of suit- 
able boys competing for appointments is small.” 
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The number of applications for appointment of monitors in 
the circuit has been steadily increasing for the past few years, 
and the deserving oases are quite in excess of the number author- 
ized for recommendation, and this even though all candidates 
under the old ’ (five year) system are excluded. Considerable dis- 
crimination has to 'be exercised in selection, due. regard being 
paid to the quality of the schools as well as to the merit of the 
candidates. The result practically is that no schools ranking 
below “ very good ” will have monitors appointed to than this 
year. It is' to be noted that the vast majority of applicants are 
hurls; probably the boys have got more attractive and remune- 
rative sources of employment within reach. 


Criticism lessons are, I believe, receiving careful attention 
on the whole. I have been urging the principal teachers to 
attach increased importance to the nature of the notes, to the 
skilfulness of delivery, the attitude of the class, and to the 
general results of the lesson; also to the avoidance of faulty 
criticism of a general nature. 

Mr. Worsley states that mathematics has been taught for fees 
in 23 schools in his section and Irish in 10. Mr. Heron notes;- 

“ Irish is taught in 49 schools in tliis section, algebra in 2G schools and geometry 
in 17 schools, generally with some success. In several parts of the district Irish 
is taught by extern teachers each of whom visits for the purpose a number of 
schools in a parish.” 

Mathematics, as an extra subject, has been started in a number 
of schools, but has been persevered with only in those of a larger 
and better type. I have aimed at testing this branch very care- 
fully so as to ensure that.the instruction is genuine, and that the 
main object is not the earning of additional fees. As a result 
I find the subject not presented in a number of schools where it 
has been started, and, that, where it is presented, it is usually 
well taught. As might be expected, algebra exhibits superior 
merit to geometry, the latter being a much more difficult subject 
for the young mind. I look upon mathematics ns a very useful 
branch when it is confined to suitable schools. 

Irish is now taught in a considerable number of E.C. schools, 
especially in the county Monaghan, and an extern teacher is 
usually employed. I cannot speak of the proficiency in this 
subject, as it is tested by a specialist. 

On the subject of evening schools Mr. Worsley observes of his 
section: — 

“ Four evening sohools have been in operation. One sohool adopted the 
alternative rules for evening schools in large urban centres, the olasses being 
confined to reading and arithmetic,” 
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Mr. Heron adds: — 

- There were 13 evening schools in this section during the past winter. Two 
oi them were discontinued shortly after the commencement of the session owing 
to insufficient attendance, and a third was abandoned at a later period from the 
same cause. These schools are generally attended in this district by both young 
men and young women. They are generally held in rather remote neighbour- 
hoods. A dance is often held after the school in order to maintain an attendance, 
and when the spring farm work begins, the pupils cease to attend. The subjects 
generally taught are reading, writing, and arithmetic, and history or hygiene, 
and Irish or book-keeping. In the first three subjects the knowledge obtained 
by the pupils at the day schools is revived. In the other subjects only a com- 
paratively small amount of progress can be expected during the evening school 

session.” 


Mr. J. 

O’Rioedax, 

B.A. 


Senior inspectors are not charged with responsibility in con- 
nection with evening schools, hence I have nothing to add to the 
above remarks of my colleagues on this subject. 


I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. O’Riordan, 

Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin. 
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GENERAL REPORT ON BELFAST (1) CIRCUIT, 

Belfast, 

July, 1910, 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to 
submit my general report on the schools of Belfast (1) circuit, 
which embraces the southern portion of Go. Antrim, the western 
side of Co. Down, extending a few miles to the south of Banbridge, 
and most of that portion of Belfast situate in Co. Antrim. 

Mr. Keith lias charge of the city schools on the south side of the 
Shankill Road, and of the country schools south of the railway 
from Lisburn to Lurgan. Mr. Welply’s official connection with 
the circuit terminated on the 30tli June, 1909, but his successor, 
Mr. Lavelle, did not take up duty until the 1st October, so that the 
latter has not yet had time to form an intimate acquaintance with 
all the schools under his charge. 

The circuit, now comprises 349 schools, the number within the 
city boundary being 181, or a little more than half. Amalgama- 
tion has taken place in the case of the following schools:— 
Windsor with Ulsterville (as a preliminary to the building of a 
new school), Andersonstown with Roseland, Northumberland St. 
G. with Northumberland St. B., St. Gal l’s (2) with St. Gall’s (1), 
Campbell’s Row with Brown St.., Blackstaff Rond with Donegal! 
Roacl, Gilford Mill G. with Gilford Mill B. and Bnllyfinaghy 
with Stevenson. Grants have been withdrawn from Brogue, 
Dunmurry (1), and Mervtio St. Schools, and Lisburn P.L.U. 
School has been closed. Thus, 7 city schools and 5 country 
schools have disappeared ns separate entities, which, added to the 
10 referred to in my previous general report, make a total of 
22 closed by amalgamation or otherwise. In addition, Wood- 
burn (2) School will shortly be amalgamated with. Woodburn (1), 
and a central school is to take the place of Ballymacraven and 
Legatariffe Schools. Sloan St. School (Lisburn) should be amal- 
gamated with Lnrgymore, and Ballykeel (Arti finny) with St. 
John’s, and a central school should replace Tullymacarette and 
Ashfield Schools. Carnreaney, Ballyhmgh, and Sheepwalk 
Schools are not much needed, and there is no necessity for 
three independent schools in Hillsborough, each with a junior 
assistant mistress. The existenco of two schools at, the Maze can 
hardly be justified. 

It may bo of interest to note that Andersonstown was the sole- 
surviving one-teacher school in Belfast, and Northumberland Si 
G. was the only city school with a junior assistant mistress. 
These anomalies no ionger exist. ■ Campbell’s Row School was 
attended solely by half-time pupils, but ns the manager had to 
surrender the premises, the pupils are to bo accommodated in 
Brown St. School. The governors of this school, and the owners 
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of the mills attended by the half-timers, have 'come to an agree- 
ment whereby important structural improvements are being car- 
ried out. This stop will materially enhance the usefulness of the 
Brown St. School. 

In dealing with the question of accommodation, I shall first 
refer to the country schools, and shall give Belfast a chapter to 
itself. 

The new schools built are — Craigmore, Crumlin, Glenavy, 
Minorca Place B., Minorca Place G., Dollingstown, and Moira. 
All are two-teacher schools, and all are vested except Moira, the 
funds for which wore generously supplied by Mr. J. L. Dooey, 
.T.P., who has conferred a great boon on Moira and its vicinity. 
The new schools in Minorca Place, Carrickfergus, are practically 
completed. All the schools referred to were very badly needed. 
Besides these, grants have been sanctioned for new schools at 
Hilden and Backnamullagh, and plans have been submitted for 
new schools to take the place of Whiteabbey B. and G. Schools, 
and Railway St. B. and G. Schools, Lisburn. The manager of 
Derryclone has obtained a site for a new school, and the man- 
agers of Eden and Soldierstown Schools contemplate building new 
schools. As already stated, a new central school is to take the 
place of Ballymacraven and Legatariffe Schools. The people of 
Magherabeg are anxious to obtain a grant for a new school, and a 
new one is to be built to supersede St. Joseph’s School, Crumlin. 
A cookery room has been provided for St. James’s School, White- 
abbey. A new class-room has been added to Carrickfergus In- 
fant School, and Bnrnmills School has been still further enlarged 
and improved at considerable expense. The cost of the former 
class-room was borne by a lady who resides near Carrickfergus. 
Two class-rooms have been provided for Lisburn B. School, and 
one for Stoneyford, and a grant has been sanctioned for a new 
class-room for Dromore (1) G. School. The manager of Stevenson 
School, Dunmurry, has applied for a grant to build a new class- 
room. Bightown School has been considerably improved. 

This, it appears to me, is a satisfactory record of achievement, 
and shows that many managers are alive to their responsibilities. 
New schools, however, are needed to replace Ballycraigy, Mallusk 
B. and G., Hannahstown, Sheepwalk (in case this school is not 
closed), Magheralin, Lurganville, Ashfield,, and Tullymacarette. 
Derrymore school-house is unsatisfactory, hut the average attend- 
ance was only 13.6 I am disappointed with the apathy of some 
of these managers. Years ago building projects were mooted, but 
they never came to anything. Some schemes remain a very long 
tune in the air before they alight. 

I now turn to Belfast, and if I have to write strongly on the 
question of school accommodation in the city, my excuse must be 
that when a note of alarm has to be sounded it is no time to play 
with muted strings. If I were able to chronicle the same rate of 
progress in the city as in the country, there would he some hope 
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that a long-standing blot on tlio name of Belfast might be wiped 
out in the course of time by individual effort. 

On the 18th March, 1907, a public meeting of school managers 
and others was held in Belfast. A resolution was adopted con- 
taining the following words : — 

“ The managers of the national schools in Belfast desire to 
state that they are prepared to build at once large and well- 
equipped schools, but are prevented owing to the inability of 
the National Board of Education for some time past to make 
grants for building purposes.” 

In view of this resolution, it will bo of special interest to record 
what has actually been done to improve the school accommoda- 
tion in the city within the past two years. I spook, of course, only 
of those city schools in my own circuit, now 181 in number. 
A new storey, containing four rooms, has been added to St. 
Simon’s School, on the Donegall Road. The school now contains 
eight rooms, and will prove a valuable institution in a growing 
quarter of the city. The enlargement was carried out at local 
expense. The manager is the Very Rev. J. J. Robinson, Dean of 
Belfast, who moved the resolution already referred to. New 
schools to accommodate 400 pupils have been, built on the Spring- 
field Road, the manager being the Very Rev. P. Convery, P.P. 
These schools do not supersede any others, but they will help to 
relieve the congestion in some of the neighbouring schools. Near 
the terminus of the Springfield Road tram-line, another school, 
accommodating 160 pupils, is in course of erection. The man- 
ager is Mr. Weir, manager of Springfield School, which the new 
■one is intended to supersede. The site was given free by the land- 
lord, Mr. Coates, whose example is not likely to be followed in 
Belfast. Citizens interested in school matters would do well to 
visit the old Springfield School, and see for themselves a sample 
of the school-houses which have gained for Belfast an unenviable 
notoriety. Malone School, unable to accommodate a growing 
attendance, was enlarged by the addition of two class-rooms, while 
the play-grounds were concreted, and other improvements effected. 
The Rev. A. J. Wilson is manager of this sohool. The Rev. T. 
McCotter, Adm., has provided two class-rooms for St. Joseph's 
B. and G. Schools, York Road. The play-grounds were concreted, 
new partitions were put up, and other improvements carried out. 
There is now a room for each teacher. A class-room has been 
built in connection with Antrim Road Sohool, which is under the 
management of Mr. II. H. Graham, J.P. These, so far as I am 
aware, are the only cases where additional accommodation has 
been provided by new buildings. Perth St. School, however, has 
now the use of a room which formerly served as a church, and an 
additional room has been sanctioned for use in the case of Clift® 
St. Sohool. Some improvements have been carried out in connec- 
tion with St. Mark’s, Blythe St., and Greenoastle B. and G 
Schools. The olass-rooms in Sandy Row Schools (Hurst St.) have 
been greatly improved as regards lighting, ventilation, and heat- 
ing. Two new partitions were put up. Pour new partitions have 
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been provided for St. Aldan's Schools, and a small play-ground mh p j 
has been acquired. Ligoniel, Duncairn G., St. Saviour’s Inft., k™.t.' ' 
and Queen Victoria Inft. Schools have each been provided with — 
one partition. The lighting of the large room on the ground floor 
of Duncairn Gardens School has been greatly improved by the 
substitution of plain for coloured glass, and the school is to be 
heated by hot-water pipes in future. A hot-water heating system 
has been installed in St. Bride’s School, Derryvolgie Avenue. 

New schools are to- take the place of Ulsterville, Hopeton St., and 
Whiteliouse (1) Infant Schools, and under the Areas Improvement 
Scheme promoted by the Corporation, Hemsworth St. School is to 
be demolished, and it is likely that the school may be re-built 
where it is more needed. The Public Health Authorities com- 
pelled the managers to improve the sanitary arrangements of 
several schools, and from the success achieved in this direction, I 
should like to see the Corporation using to the full the powers they 
possess, and adopting drastic measures in case of overcrowded 
schools and class-rooms, or of schools that do not satisfy hygienic 
requirements. This would soon bring matters to a crisis. Coer- 
cion would be less objectionable coming from the Corporation than 
from the Commissioners of National Education. 

While individual effort lias done much to supply the educational Need of 
needs of Belfast, it is unequal to the task before it. Most great organized 
movements are nowadays based on organized effort. Going into eSort - 
the power room in one of the large city mills, the visitor cannot- 
fail to be struck with the mighty engines, well oiled and smoothly 
working, that throb their energy to all parts of the building. 

But if every spindle were to be worked by an independent motive 
power, what a dissipation of energy — what a loss in efficiency. 

What, then, is the problem before us in Belfast ! A multitude 
of existing defects have to be wiped out, and provision has to be 
made for the growing educational needs of the city. The 
accommodation, reckoned at 10 sq. ft. of floor space per pupil, is 
insufficient in about 28 per cent, of the schools, and in 14 per cent, 
it is. barely fair, thus leaving 42 per cent, in which the space per 
pnpil falls short of that required in the case of new schools. • But 
even where, the floor space is ample, some of the buildings are 
quite unsatisfactory on educational and hygienic grounds, and 
the class-rooms are in many instances a standing source of danger 
to the health of pupils and teachers. 

Mr. Keith reports : — 

Serious cases of overcrowding continue to occur. One city school supplies 
space for 291 children. At one visit I found 386 present. In one of the rooms 
*ith accommodation for 47, 102 infants spent their school day. At another 
8 kf w ^ ere ^ere is accommodation for 232, 324 children were in attendance, 
vhile 73 pupils were taught in a room for 44, and 116 in a room for 47. Part of 
© time about 50 of the 116 referred to were taught in a tiled unheated passage, 

®na this occurred on a snowy day in winter. At another school 46 were taught 
ui a small unheated room accommodating 20, and in the adjoining senior school 
m a room with floor space for 33. In another school 103 children were given 
a conve rsational lesson in a room 16 feet by 15, accommodating 24. In' ‘this 
room 49 babies spent their school day. At an infants’ school with space for 50 
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only, an average of 70 is maintained.^ At a girls’ school accommodating 208, 
403 were enrolled, and I found 311 prosont ; 323 had boon in attendance the 
previous day. In a room for 00, 100 children wore under instruction. At another 
infants’ school an unheated room 10 foot by 10 is used as a classroom. Here 
the children have to onduro one of two evils in the winter, either to perish with 
cold if the door is kept open, or to inhale vitiated air if it is shut. There were 
197 children in attendance at another school which supplies space for 100.” 


In the 'case of two of the schools referred to by Mr. Eeith, matters 
were still worse when I visited them. In one with floor space for 
291 pupils, 396 were present, and the number present was actually 
greater than the number on rolls (387), a paradox which is ex- 
plained by the fact that there were about 30 children present whose 
names were not on the rolls. There is no heating apparatus in 
one of the rooms of this school. In another school with accommo- 
dation for 232, 364 pupils were present, and there were 151 in a 
class-room for 47. It is expected that the congestion in three of 
the schools referred to will be somewhat relieved in a few months. 

On visiting a school in September last, I found 37 pupils (boys 
and girls) under instruction in a small yard. Sixteen boys were 
sitting on the tiled floor of the yard, and two others were standing 
with their backs to the door of one of the out-offices. The teacher 
thought this preferable to crowding the children into a class-room 
which is no better than a den. At a subsequent lesson there were 
40 in this room, though it is badly ventilated and affords space 
•for only 20 pupils. There were 657 present in another school 
with accommodation for 466, the corresponding figures in two 
other cases being 311 (present) and 231 (accommodation), 300 (pre- 
sent) and 239 (accommodation). Another school with accommo- 
dation for 161 had an average attendance of 218. In one school 
the atmosphere of a large room was so bad that I had to remain 
on the landing until steps had been taken to ventilate The room. 
Though there were several windows, only one was open when I 
arrived. The atmosphere in the other room in the same building 
was not much better. Though the school is overcrowded, the 
teacher was largely to blame for the defective ventilation. Visit- 
ing another .school, I opened the door of a class-room when I was 
met by an atmosphere of appalling foulness. There were 75 in 
the room though it could accommodate only 33. To make matters 
worse, the means of ventilation were no't fully availed of. By 
proper management, the teacher could have mitigated this over- 
crowding even in a school where the congestion is chronic. 1 
append some oases of overcrowded class-rooms that came under 
my own notice : — 



Aooommodation. 

No. Present. 

(1) 

18 

63 

(2) 

34 

130 

(3) 

60 

116 

(I) 

6 

33 

(5) 

47 

161 

(C) 

60 

146 


(Ventilation bad). 

(Could have been avoided). 

(Cloak-room regularly u 861 * 
as class-room). 
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Accommodation. 

No. Present. 


(7) 

23 

43 

(Ventilation bad). 

(8) 

17 

62 

(Windows on one side only). 

(9) 

29 

74 

(10) 

21 

42 


(11) 

21 

47 


(12) 

34 

'93 


(13) 

39 

81 

(Ventilation bad). 

(1±) 

20 

57 

(Ventilation very bad). 

(15) 

20 

37 

(Ventilation bad) 

(16) 

13 

26 

(One window). 

(17) 

14 

34 

(One window). 

(18) 

21 

43 


(19) 

16 

53 

(Portion of room occu- 

(20) 



pied by a high gallery). 

16 

46 

Do. 

(21) 

12 

31 

(No means of heating). 

(22) 

59 

104 

(23) 

31 

82 


(24) 

34 

64 

(Grants withdrawn). 

(26) 

20 

40 

(Ventilation bad). 

(26) 

37 

85 


(27) 

12 

33 

' 

(28) 

12 

34 


(29) 

(30) 

15 

15 

54 

40 

(Two rooms now form one). 

(31) 

26 

56 

(Ventilation poor). 

(32) 

20 

105 

(Half-an-hour each day). 


20 same room 66 

(No means of heating). 

(33) 

20 

46 

(No means of heating). 

(34) 

28 

67 

(Ventilation bad). 

(35) 

27 

57 


(36) 

46 

97 


(37) 

33 

81 

(For singing). 

(38) 

75 

133 

(39) 

26 

80 

(2J hours in the week. Over 



60 frequently present). 

(40) 

33 

76 

(Atmosphere very bad). 

(41) 

36 

74 

(Ventilation poor). 

(42) 

31 

68 

(Ventilation middling). 

(43) 

19 

64 


It would be only flying in the face of facts to assume that indivi- 
dual effort could wipe out existing defects, provide adequate and 
suitable accommodation for an increasing population, and keep 
the fabrics properly heated, cleaned, and maintained, and at the 
same time supply pupils in the poorer districts with requisites. 
Managerial effort has done a great deal for education in 'Belfast, 
but where a vast and complex problem has to be faced, individual 
effort will find itself seriously handicapped. It is estimated that 
the population of Belfast has increased by 35,000 or 40,000 during 
the past 10 years. The number between 3 and 15 years of age 
would be 'about 9,000, so that addtional accommodation should 
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be provided for about 6,000 children in the. decennial period. This 
would mean an expenditure of about £50,000 in sites, buildings, 
furniture and equipment. The cost of sites is a difficulty to be 
reckoned with in Belfast. I was informed that a rood of inferior 
building ground cost the promoter of a school about £500. In 
another case the owner of a small plot of ground, which is of very ! 
little use, put such a price on it as to make its purchase impracti- 
cable. Again, the well-to-do classes in Belfast take very little 
interest in the schools, so that relying on voluntary effort appears 
to be futile. Even the accommodation in some of the city hospitals 
is not fully availed of through lack of adequate support. How, 
then, can it be expected that schools can thrive on voluntary sup- 
port? The hospitals lie on tho highways of human sympathy, 
whereas the schools have to bo sought, in tho by-ways. Sickness, 
pain, and death come home to all of us, but the conditions of 
school-life in Belfast, appear not to be realized, or if realized, they 
cause the public but little concern. Tiro condition of many of the 
schools presents a painful contrast to tho phenomenal progress 
made by the city in so many directions. 

While wishing to avoid controversial matters, I may state as 
an abstract proposition that it would be a great boon to Belfast 
if a scheme could Be evolved which would give tho schools the 
benefit of rate-aid and at the same time absolutely safeguard the 
religious and moral training of the young. If Irishmen were to 
put their heads together, they may be able to find a solution of the 
difficulty. Protestants and Homan Catholics are now working 
shoulder to shoulder for the success of the new Queen’s University. 
j 1. rshgious denominations are fully availing of the splendid 
facilities for technical instruction placed within their reach by 
municipal effort, and it were earnestly to be wished that the natio- 
nal schools were worthy of a city which has grown great by the 

acumen, enterprise, and grit of its inhabitants. 

If such a consummation is not to be hoped for, I would strongly 
recommend that in cases of overcrowding children! under 6 years 
of age should be excluded, except where their homes are closed up 
during school-hours. I wish to point out that a great deal of the 
overcrowding in Belfast schools is due to the local desire of having 
as many teachers as possible appointed, and of adding to the in- 
comes of others. ^ In a four-teacher school, where the congestion is 
chronic, 32 pupils under 6 years of age were enrolled. In another 
overcrowded school, with pupils from infants to 5th standard in- 
elusive, as many as 66 out of a total of 247 were under 5. In one 
infants’ school, 81 out of 197 on rolls were under 6, and in another 
mtants school the number under 5 was actually 50 pier cent, of 
the total on rolls. In the first three cases, the desire was to find 
places for as many teachers as possible, and in the last it was to 
swell the income of the principal teacher. It is a pity when so 
many agencies are at work making for the health of the people, 
that little children, almost at the threshold of existence, should be 
thrust into overcrowded or badly ventilated rooms, where their 
young blood is slowly poisoned. And this poisoning is dona at 
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the expense of the State. The Commissioners are informing some Mr. p. j. 
managers that when an assistant in an overcrowded school resigns Kelli - 
or retires a successor will not be recognised if the accommodation 
should not warrant it. This will do good in some cases, but it 
will not apply to schools where there is no change in the staff. 

It would be easy to devise a formula which would restrict the 
number on rolls so as automatically to reduce the attendance to the 
the number for which there is accommodation. If teachers lose 
their places through the application of such a formula, a central 
committee of managers might undertake to use their influence with 
their fellow managers to give a preference to such teachers when 
vacancies are to be filled. Such a central committee was formed 
at the time the school buildings question was investigated by a 
joint committee of the managers and the Corporation. No one 
wishes to see teachers thrown out of employment, but if the mana- 
gers act as suggested, the interests of existing teachers will not be 
sacrificed. It is true, of course, that many of those seeking 
admission to the service would be disappointed, but that is rela- 
tively a small matter. 

The desks in many of the schools are quite unsuitable. The Furniinre, 
prevailing defect is that the seats are too far from the desks, and 8 
the desks are often too high for younger children. The horizontal 
distance between the seat and the front of the desk is frequently 
6 inches, and in one infants' school the distance was 7 inches, 
while the fronts of the desks were 24| inches high. In another 
school where the desks are very bad, the horizontal distance was 
as much as 8 inches. In another case, the fronts of the desks 
were only 6 inches vertically above the seats, the horizontal dis- 
tance being the same. The crouching posture which these dimen- 
sions compelled the children to assume must have been injurious to 
their physique. In three or four of the cases referred to, an effort is 
being made to provide new desks. In a few of the schools the 
distance between the seat and the desk was capable of adjustment 
because they were screwed independently to the floor, but in most 
cases the provision of new desks seemed to be the only way out of 
the difficulty. 

In some schools, especially in the poorer quarters of the city, 
many of the pupils are not supplied with requisites, or if they are, 
it is mainly at the teachers’ expense. For example, in September 
last I found in one school 17 or 18 out of 57 pupils in 1st standard 
unprovided with leaders. In another school, which is an 
'endowed ” school without an endowment — and there are at least 
four such schools in Belfast— 13 out of 29 in 3rd standard, 19 out 
of 34 in 2nd, and 4 out of 10 in 5th standard had no readers, In 
a third school 20 of 39 in 1st standard had no readers, and 12 of 
33 in 3rd standard had no exercise books. In another school 
12 of 55 pupils in 2nd standard were without readers, and m 
another 15 pupils in 3rd standard were unprovided with exercise 
books. These are not the only cases I have noted. The teacher 
of one school told me that she had to give practically all the 
requisites gratis to the children, and in another school the teacher 
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supplied every pupil with a reader free of charge. Quo may 
fairly ask what is the use of compelling children to attend school 
if they are not supplied with materials for work. It is not fair 
to expect the teachers to pay, often out of slender incomes, for 
requisites for the pupils. The school is not a business concern 
run by the teacher for his own interest. If pupils will not pur- 
chase requisites, the expense should bo met, not by the teachers, but 
by the community or the State. So far as 1 am aware, this 
starving of education is more prevalent in Belfast than elsewhere 
in the circuit. Many of the parents are pool - , and others have an 
idea that when education is free the materials for education should 
be free. 

Window gardening is attempted in most of the country schools; 
and in some of the city schools tlio teachers have made a praise- 
worthy effort to brighten tho rooms by flower culture. It is diffi- 
cult, however, in some city schools to grow plants and flowers 
with any degree of success. Touched as if by an unseen power, 
they seem to wither like flowers in tho hands of Siebcl. 

The heating of many of the schools is unsatisfactory ; and as a 
rule defective heating and defective ventilation go hand in hand. 
In one school there was only one fire in a room (50 feet by 24 feet, 
though there were two fireplaces. That, was in January. In another 
school there was no fire on the 27th October, though the weather 
was very cold. . All the windows were closed in tho larger school- 
room, which is little better than a dungeon. Tho amount of coal 
used m this school for two flro places for one year was only 1 J tons. 
In a third school, which I visited on 29th October, I found the 
door and the nine windows of both rooms all shut. The heating 
was unsatisfactory, and tho ventilation had to follow suit. This 
school buined 1J tons of coal in tho year. In a largo city school, 
visited m January, there was no fire in ono class-room, and a 
cooker was the only means of heating another class-room. The 
supply of fuel had ran out. In a city school attended by a 
respectable class of children, tho temperature at 2 p.m. was 46° 
ii * v ano “ 61 ’ school, in January, there was nothing but 
slack to burn. I had to wear my overcoat during the day, and 
even with this precaution I felt quite uncomfortable. How much 
worse must it have been for poor children scantily clad ! The 
temperature in another school at 11 a.m. was 47° Fah., the fires 
being poor. In March I visited a school, and found no fire, the 
windows being all shut. These are some of the oases of defective 
heating and ventilation that came under my notice. As already 
stated, defective ventilation often follows from, defective heating, 
and detective heating is frequently due to the fact that the fuel has 
o e paid for in whole or in part by the teacher, who is disposed 
o use it with a sparing hand. The unfortunate children are to be 
pitied, especially those whose home life and school life- rob them 
ox most of the comforts of existenco. 

t ^S r i S * am a y are > s °h-Ool libraries are not much availed of. 
m .Belfast, most of the pupils leave school before reaching the 
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6th standard, when a library might possess an added interest for Mr. p. j. 
them. The libraries are probably more largely used in connection Kelly. 
with Sunday schools. “ 

Several of the city schools have no playgrounds, or ones that Playgrounds, 
are playgrounds only in name. Even if the playgrounds were 
not used, they servo to keep dwellings or other houses at a 
distance from the school. A considerable number of the country 
schools, too, have no playgrounds, but the loss is less keenly felt 
in the country than in the city. 

The lack of playgrounds and the fact that most of the city Physical 
schools are two-storey buildings do not facilitate the practice of culture, 
physical exercises which demand much locomotion, but I fancy 
that a useful set of exercises could be devised for any school. Most 
of the schools have dumb-bells, bar-bells, &c. 


I subjoin extracts from the reports of my colleagues dealing 
with topics already discussed. 

Mr. Keith: — 

“ Sixteen schools aro centrally heated. A few schools are altogether or in part Sanitation, 
heated by gas fires. Some classrooms previously unprovided with means for Heating, 
heating are now occasionally warmed by the cooking apparatus recently intro- Lighting, 
duced. Several schools have class rooms which are not heated at all. 

“ Ventilation in some schools is still unsatisfactory owing to defects in structure 
and in one country school the door must be opened from time to time. In two 
country schools the windows in the front of the building do not admit of being 
opened. 

“Whether somo schools are provided with means of heating does not seem to 
matter. At one school early in March I found no fires in some rooms although 
the cold was bitter. At another, while sleet was falling outside the teacher did 
not t hink it necessary to have a fire lighted. At the same time she took care 
that the windows should bo kept closed all day. 


“ Lighting is still insufficient at several schools. 

“ The schools generally are provided with facilities for the cleanliness of the 
children in a more satisfactory manner than heretofore. Basins, <fcc., have been 
introduced here and there. Sometimes the equipment for the purpose is unsatis- 
factory. In one large school recently erected, with nearly 450 on rolls only one 
basin is supplied for the use of the boys and another for the girls, while only one 
towel, which did not appear to be clean, was forthcoming. In two schools, each 
with over 300 children enrolled, a tap in the yard is the only facility for the pur- 
pose. One manager, to whom the desirability of providing lavatory asms 
was referred, argued that they were not needed, as in his experience where 
provided they were not used. The flooring of one school where no facihties 
at all have been provided, had not been washed once during the year, lhe 
schools are supposed to be scrubbed by rule at least three times a year. some 
oases this is done more frequently. 


“In Belfast many schools have been supplied with cksmfec g app » 

which I understand is used regularly. In one school I oun 6 i 

teacher and some senior boys engaged at this duty at two o clock. e prin p 
teaoher of a country school with two rooms Borne time ago m orme me a 

Friday evenings once a month he poured some sulphuric acid upon a e c one 

of lime placed in a saucer in eaoh room after closing the win ows. e 
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Mr. P. J. were fully dissipated the following morning. Some of tho powder was also placed 
Root. in the closets. To these procautionary measures ho attributed tho freedom of tie 

district from measles and whooping cough. Tho cost would bo about one penny 


Furniture, 

&c. 


Play- 

grounds. 


“ Old-fashioned galleries, in soveral cases stoop and without seats, still exist 
-n some schools. Sometimes by their position they olistruot light and ventilation. 

“ Desks of an unsuitable type remain boro and thoro, but they are replaced as 
the years pass by up-to-date ones. 

“ Six long desks constitute tho entire desk equipment of ono vestod infants’ 
school with an attendance of upwards of 200 children. 

Maps are faded or torn in somo schools, and picturos are ofton wanting. On 
the other hand it is pleasing to visit somo of tho schools which exhibit tasteful 
decorations and neatly framed picturos. 

“ Window gardens are on tho incroaso, and a creditable display is forthcoming 
in many schools. 6 

Condition “ Tlle buildings are kept in good repair on the whole. Minor defects have 

of house and be ™ reported now and again and aro usually attondod to. In a fow instances 
premises. painting and colouring are overlooked. A school built 8 years, and another 
U years have not been painted since erection. Another school had not been 
renovated inside for years. 

Of the 83 city schools 36 have either very poor or no playground, 19 have 
fair ones, and 29 have sufficient playing space. A fow of tho schools deficient 
in tms respect are able to utilise adjoining parks. 

“Twenty-one of the 88 country schools have no playground, 3 have altogether 
^* ,e Bpaoe > 26 . are falrl y w ° u done for, and 38 have aatiafagrtory play- 

with F n^el« h »f+l haV u Sh . e i 8 “ thB playgrounda , and oft °ri tho surface is Uttered 
chM™?*;? ht end 0i !"* f e f ea * I0n P eriod - A s a practical means of training 
* ldy 1 r6 p e Ptaclo for lunch papers should be available in the school 
yards, as it is in the city parks and gardens. 

to rWl’Sf-hA m ? abse “°. e °? suitable accommodation many schools are unable 
are the miml d -if anyt mg hke a satisfactory way. Free exorcises and marching 
are the usual drill lessons, sometimes bar bells and dumb bells are used. From 
a few city schools children are taken to the baths for swimming Sons 

There is no school garden in the section.” 

Mr. Lavelle: — 

ofthe^hniM^n^o 88 Yu 6 a ^° rC * ^ 00r s P aco the attendance, but many 
mmts oflShn T° m s ? ST er00t6d With Iittle “deration for the require- 

Several of thorn serve a double purpose— schools by day and 

unusual to find y m sht. Want of auitable classrooms is much felt. It is not 
Such rnndrH ^ aS ora * lessons going on in a room at one time- 

^oultv tf ^n- Unnecessar y strai * u P on the teachers and increase the 
arf riw^d T“ S P i° PGr attention from the pupils. When such buildings 
oaL„“oeempSed^ horoughfares-as often happens-fully effective work 

maioritw nfo n ° satisfaotory provision for the upkeep of the buildings. In the 
rK nZ d S6 T 8 b6 d ° ne by thB teaohors — either out of their incomes 
tenance of hSo ^ °™ oerts and entertainments organised by them. Main- 
teachers Fnrn g8 ’ bBatmg and olean ing are all more or less dependent on the 
P . generally fair. Want of adequate and suitable desk 

? ta “ the ”° a ‘ usual defect. Few of the city schools 
to but heating . ygl j.° Un . ' Cleanliness and sanitation are generally well attended 

dZb teriud IZZ’Z A number o£ tbe s °hooIs are provided with 
dumb bells and bar bells, but a large proportion of them have no appliances for 
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physical culture. In most schools some attempt at window-gardening is made. p j. 
There are so many public and lending libraries in Belfast that little need for Kelly. 
school libraries is felt, besides there are so many engagements for the children — 
after school hours that they have little time for reading. 

“ In many of the schools attended by the children of poor parents the supply 
of readers, exercise books, and other requisites is inadequate. 

“ j n one school 66 first-class pupils had 29 reading books and 37 writing exercise 
books. In another 22 pupils of first-class had 10 readers and 16 of third standard 
had 4. The supply of supplementary readers is often inadequate.” 

The teachers are a deserving body of public servants.. They TeaohBrs - 
discharge their duties with zeal and efficiency, and a special word 
of praise is due to the assistants in Belfast, who perform their 
arduous duties with unflagging energy. The principals, too, are 
teachers of high character, and, with a few exceptions, they set 
an example of skill and devotion to duty. Now that there are 
fewer openings for principal teachers, owing to. the reduction 
in the number of schools, I should like to see assistants of long 
and meritorious service promoted to 2nd Grade. As explained 
in my previous general report, teachers have a great deal to con- 
tend with, especially in Belfast. They are often considerably out 
of pocket for the heating, cleaning, and upkeep of t.ke schools. A 
few years ago a teacher of a small school in the city spent about 
£15 in repairs, etc. An out-office was built for a rural school at the 
teacher’s expense. In another case, I was informed on good 
authority that the teachers of a certain Belfast school 
have to pay the rent of the school. A case lately came under 
my notice where there was reason to believe that, the teacher was 
the owner of the school-house. The Commissioners withdrew 
grants from the school. As a boy I often wondered what the bed 
of the ocean would reveal if the waterB were dried up. I am as 
curious now to know all the anomalies that would be laid bare, 
especially in Belfast, if the teachers would only lift the veil. 

Of the teachers my colleagues write: — 

Mr. Keith: — 

“ The teachers continue to give evidence of a desire to improve their acquaint- 
ance with new subjects introduced in recent years. The lady teaohers in con- 
siderable numbers attended courses in cookery and laundry arranged for them 
in connection with the Technical schools at Belfast, Banbridge, and Lurgan. 

Teachers of both sexes have also attended courses in science at the same places. 

Series of lessons in the prinoiples of infants’ training have also been given by 
the Board’s organisers at Church street infants’ sohool, Banbridge, and the William 
I’oote Memorial national sohool, Lisburn, to the teachers there and to junior 
assistant mistresses summoned from other schools, with useful results. .1 under- 
stand, too, that many teachers availed themselves of the lectures in drawing given 
by the Board’s inspector of drawing at the model school, Belfast, at urgan, 
and at other places. 

“ Preparation for work and the keeping of progress records are customary now. 

" There is a diminution in the number of schools at which no teacher has at- 
tended a training college for' a year or two years.” ' 
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Mr. Lavelle : — 

“ The teachers as a body are faithful in tho discharge of their duties. Marked 
zeal and ability in the teaching and training of children are mot with. Many 
of them work under untoward conditions. On tho othor hand, one would like 
to see more general evidence of study of a purely professional character, and of 
useful preparation for work. If the ‘ Notes for Teachers 5 wore systematically 
followed better results would bo obtainod. Inspection, unaccompanied by 
examination, has a tendency to make tho toaohing develop into lecturing— a 
method of teaching from which children, ovon those apparently attentive, derive 
but little benefit. As a rulo, too muoh is attempted in a losson, and more care 
is needed to see that tho children really profit by tho instruction. More revision 
is desirable. Many of tho toachors of infants’ schools havo spared neither time 
nor expense in fitting thomselvos for tho touching of infants on up-to-date lines.” 

So far as l can judge, there is little or no improvement in the 
attendance m the matter of regularity. The attendance at most 
of the city schools was affected by a serious outbreak of measles in 
the latter half of the school year. Children in Belfast come to 
school at a very early age, and they leavo, as a rule, at the first 
opportunity. The admission of very young children is due partly 
to the desire of the parents to be rid of them for a fow hours each 
day, but as I have already stated, it is duo as much to the desire of 
obtaining employment for as many teachers as possible. It is 
aDsiud that children who should be compelled to attend school 
are elbowed out by children under 6 years of age, on whom 
attendance is not compulsory. 

The conditions of school life in many of the Belfast schools do 
not make for the health of the children. As regards defective 
vision and teeth, I am afraid that medical inspection of the schools 
is much needed. In one school the teacher told me that he had 
t?i ex ^ l d 6 .ubout 20 pupils who were suffering from eye trouble. 
1 lie defective lighting of some of the schools tends to impair the 
eyesight. Desks that are too high for juniors may also put a 
strain on the eyes as well as the body. 

The notings of my colleagues on these matters are : — 

Mr. Keith: — 

The prevalence of sever© weather and of opidomics of measles, scarlatina, and 
whooping cough during the past winter has affected the attendance in several 
schools, and some had to be closed for a time. Notwithstanding this, in nearly 
one-third of the city schools, and in a few of the country schools, the average 
attendance rose, a result in several cases due to the growing population, in some 
to the restriction of numbers in neighbouring schools, and in a few to amalgama- 
tion. 

Children begin to attend school at 3 or 4 years, but often not before 6 and 
even 7 years of age. They leave in most schools as soon as the law allows. Few 
children reach the sixth standard in the city schools. Some are retained a second 
year in the. fifth. The excuse offered by one teacher for doing so in. his school is, 
I trust, unique. He considered it useless to promote half-a-dozen boys as they 
were sure to leave before the year had expired, and so they were kept at the very 
same^work^ for a second year. K v 

The eyesight of the children seems to be fairly well looked after judging fro 10 
the number of ohildren wearing spectacles. 
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“ Twenty-six infant schools, including four in the country, are in operation. 
Thirteen have two teachers ; the rest three or more. Only six are supplied with 
a room for each certified member of the staff. Nearly one-half of the schools are 
classed as very good or excellent, but a few are only fair. Approved methods 
of infants’ training have been adopted. Story-telling, conversational lessons, 
games, action songs, crayon drawing, etc., afford variety to the instruction, and 
help to enliven school life for the little people. Sometimes recitation is very 
well done. 

“ Infants’ departments, although not so well equipped, show progress. Infants 
are kept by themselves in many of those schools, but in some they have to be 
brought out to larger rooms to write or draw in desks much too high for the 
purpose. In one or two so-called senior schools the proportion of infant children 
is so large that the main room is taken fully for their instruction, while the seniors 
spend most of the time in the small classrooms. 

“ Twenty-one country schools have the aid of junior assistant mistresses. 
A practical acquaintance with the principles of infants’ training forms one of 
their qualifications. Inadequate equipment, unsuitable desks, want of variety 
and of correlation in the subjects of instruction, and some inattention to approved 
methods constitute obstacles in the way of satisfactory progress in the training of 
infants in such cases. Nineteen of these schools have recently had the benefit 
of a visit from a kindergarten organizer, whose suggestions should prove useful 
in advancing infant training. Classes, too, for the training of junior assistants 
have been fairly well attended at Lisburn, Banbridge, and Hillsborough.” 

Mr. La veils: — 

“ Attendance at the schools shows little change — the tendency is towards a 
slight increase. The compulsory attendance act does not seem to be of muoh 
service. The age at which children go to school is largely dependent on the 
circumstances of the parents and the proximity of the school. Children of the 
labouring classes are often sent to school at a very tender age — merely to get 
the little ones taken care of. About four years seems to be the average age 
at which children commonco to attend school. A large proportion of them 
leave by the time thoy reach 12 years, or attain to the requirements of the fifth 
standard programme. As a rule they appear to be well fed and cared for, but 
are very susceptible to sickness. Defective teeth and eyesight are much more 
frequently met with than in country districts. 

“ The children manifest little anxiety to learn, and any attempt to bring 
pressure to bear on thorn is resented. The schools are so numerous that the 
pupils are masters of the situation. If a teacher insists on having work done the 
pupil goes to a neighbouring school. 

“ There is a kind of voluntary social graduation of schools — all the pupils of 
a school are of much the same social status. Maintenance of proper discipline is 
a difficult problem in Belfast schools. 

“ As regards the teaching of infants, considerable difference is noticeable 
between the regularly organized infants’ schools and other schools at which infants 
are in attendance. In the former the equipment is usually better, the teachers 
have usually given special attention to the study and practice of modem methods 
of teaching infants. Organization suitable for infants can be adopted, and more 
satisfactory results are generally obtained. In the other class of school the 
desks are often not suitable, and kindergarten equipment is limited. The infants 
classes are frequently under-staffed — more than the due proportion of teachers 
being engaged with the other standards — and monitors and pupils are employe 
to make up the deficiency. All this leads to diminished efficiency as compared 
with the regularly organized infants’ school. 

“ About half the pupils on rolls are in infants’ and first classes. In some cases 
children are retained four and even five years as infants. As pupils come to 
Bchool at about the age of four years and leave when they are about 12, a large 
proportion of them never get beyond fourth standard. The proportion o pup 
in standards five and six is low.” , 


Mr. P. J. 
Kelly. 

Infanta. 
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Mr. p j. I have calculated the percentages of schools that have obtained 

Kelly.* ' “ Excellent,” “ Very Good,” etc., and find the results are praoti- 

T ’ eally the same as they were two years ago. About 2B per cent, of 

ro ciency. ar6 “ Very Good ” or “ Excellent,” and about 73 per 

cent, not lower than “ Good.” Nearly 2B per cent, come under the 
head “ Fair.” 

There are 47 infants’ schools in the circuit, 40 of which are in 
Belfast. These schools are inthomain conducted on up-to-date lines, 
The teachers have in many cases availed themselves of facilities 
locally afforded for training in infants’ school work. The prin- 
ciples of correlation ore now generally understood and applied. 
In schools where there are regularly constituted infants’ depart- 
ments good work is also done, but in many cases the facilities for 
the training of infants are neither adequate nor suitable. In one 
school I found a large batch of infants absolutely idle while the 
principal had charge of about half-a-dozen pupils. In another 
school, two teachers had charge of 133 infants, while the principal 
and another assistant had only 30 pupils under their charge. For 
such cases of defective organisation the principal teachers are 
usually to blame. 

Reading. Of the schools inspected by me within the past school year for 
annual report, about 31 per cent, obtained “ very good ” in read- 
ing, and about 40 per cent. “ good.” These results are 
very satisfactory, but I am of opinion that with more skill and 
care on the part of some of the teachers still better work might be 
done. In some cases I hear pupils reading without getting a pat- 
tern from the teacher, and in others a good pattern is given by the 
teacher, but there is no imitation. It is not easy to say which 
teacher is the more hopeless, because the latter has tried and 
failed, whereas the former may not have succeeded simply be- 
cause she has not tried. Not long ago I heard a teacher reading 
very well indeed, but there was not the slightest imitation on the 
part of the pupils. I took them in hand for a moment, and soon 
found that they could be taught with very little trouble to read 
expressively. The teacher made the mistake of reading too much 
at a time, so that the pupils had forgotten the first inflections 
when she had come to the end of the paragraph. If pupils be 
asked to close their books, and repeat simultaneously a sentence 
spoken by the teacher with marked inflection, junior pupils in 
particular can soon be taught to inflect their voices ; and inflection 
is at the root of expression. 

Tablets are now very rarely used for teaching reading to in- 
fants, hut I doubt whether the proper use of the blackboard is 
generally understood. Tho blackboard possesses no specific value 
for the teaching of reading : everything depends on how it is used. 
A teacher, for example, without any preliminaries, prints the 
following sentences on the board : — “ Go up to it.” “ Is he at it?” 
“ He is at it.” “ Is it Sam or Pat?” “ It is Pat.” These sentences 
convey no meaning to the pupils, and they might almost as well 
have been presented on a tablet. Matters would be different were 
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the teacher to proceed somewhat thus : — Addressing a pupil, she Mr p j. 
says: “ Do you see the press? Go up to it.” When the pupil has Km,?.' 
reached' the press, she asks the class : “ Is he at it?" The answer ~ 
comes: “ He is at it." The teacher then proceeds: “ Who is at 
the press? Is it Sam or Pat? ” “ It is Pat n comes the answer - . 

The advantage of this method is that the words are dealt with 
when they are struck hot from the anvil, and while they are still 
aglow with meaning, rather than when they are presented in the 
form of chips, 'disconnected, cold, and meaningless. The children 
are thus taught to associate thought with language from the out- 
set. Their interest being aroused, they give more attention, and 
attention comes to the aid of visual perception. Inflection, too, 
can be taught at this stage. The word “ at ” could be emphasised 
in “ Is he at it?” and “ is ” in “ He is at it.” The spoken sentence 
preceding the printed sentence tends to promote the proper group- 
ing of words and appropriate inflection. Time and space will 
not permit a further exposition of this method. 

I cannot report so favourably of explanation as of reading. Explanation 
The former is, as a rule, appreciably inferior to the latter, though 
this may seem paradoxical to those who think that good reading 
necessarily implies good explanation. In a few schools explana- 
tion was on a higher plane than reading, but in several cases a 
good style of reading was by no means an index to the pupils’ 
knowledge of the language and matter of the lessons read. 

Writing and composition are good generally, but spelling and Written 
grammar are only fair. I test spelling in practically every school English, 
by giving dictation to one or more standards. 


Very little progress has been made with history. The language History, 
of some of the text-books in use is too difficult. Some teachers do 
not make sufficient preparation for their class lessons, and few 
tell the subject matter of the lessons in words of their own. The 
pupils, too, do not make a serious effort to memorise the informa- 
tion conveyed. 


I have closely analysed the results of my inspections in the case Arithmetic, 
of arithmetic, and find that they compare favourably -with the re- 
turns furnished two years ago, which were noted as disappointing. 

1 had been dealing largely with a different set of schools during 
the past school year, but I am satisfied that progress is being 
made, though there is still much room for improvement. I gave 
an arithmetic test on the same day to the 5th standard in two 
schools which have always obtained “ very good ” or “ excellent,” 
and yet there was a difference of nearly 60 per cent, in the answer- 
ing. 


The teaching of geography is fair. In only' a few schools have Ge°g rs P h y- 
t ^ as k. e ^ 6r *han “ good.” As an extreme case, no pupil in 
th standard in a school inspected in June could point out Belfast 
on the map, though the city trams pass the school door. 
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My impression, is that the teaching of object lessorts is fair. 
Considerable attention is given to the study of plant life. I have 
not entered as closely as I should wish into tho teaching of 
elementary science, and therefore cannot speak with authority on 
the subject, but it is to be feared that lack of individual practice 
on the part of the pupils detracts from tho educational value of 
this subject. There are now so many subjects to be taught that 
there is a risk of quality being sacrificed to quantity. 

Cookery has been taken up in a largo number of schools, and 
others will teach it in tho current school year. Central classes 
are held in the North Belfast Workingmen’s Club, and in a club 
in Cumberland Street. Seven schools aro taught cookery at the 
former centre, and five at the latter. The authorities of the Bel- 
fast Municipal Technical Institution made arrangements for a 
number of teachers' classes which wo.ro vory largely attended. 

Laundry is not taught in any school in tho circuit. 

Singing is good, and drawing and needlework are very fair. 
Singing is taught in practically all tho schools of the circuit. In 
a few of the city schools, attended by a poor class of children, 
the singing is very good indeed, showing that tlio assumed harsh- 
ness of Northern voices can bo softened by skilful teaching. 

Drill, so far as I have observed, is fair in general. The lessons, 
however, appear to be too few in number to produce the best re- 
sults. A. lesson of half-an-hour’s duration once a week does not 
go far towards the development of body or brain . Exercise should 
be regular and systematic to be of much value. 

The only marked defects noted in tho case of organization are, 
as a rule, thoso already referred to, where infants and senior 
pupils are taught in a school which lias not a properly equipped 
infants’ department. I had to criticise severely tho organization 
of a few of the schools. The principals are responsible in such 
cases, and they are not prone to put the heaviest burden on them- 
selves. 

There is very keen competition among girls for monitorship, 
but very few boys are seeking admission to tho service. In the 
case of girls, therefore, we are able to select very suitable candi- 
dates. I am inclined to think that too many of these young people 
are being allowed to enter the profession, in Belfast at all events. 

There are only a few pupil teachers in the circuit, but the train- 
ing of both pupil teachers and monitors is, as a rule, satisfactory, 
especially in schools where opportunity is afforded of observing 
infants’ school work of a high order. One of the defects I foruul 
in the conduct of some criticism lessons is that no oral discussion 
follows. In one case the members of the junior staff alone were 
present at the lesson. On the other hand, I have seen some of 
these lessons conducted in approved fashion. 
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I examined on algebra in 17 schools, and on geometry in 9 
schools. The answering m the former was very fair, and in the 
latter fair. A few schools presented pupils for examination for 
fees in Irish. This subject, however, has been introduced in some 
other schools, though not for fees. Even a smattering of Irish 
if it produces no other good, will often put the learner in a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the study of the subject. Some of us are 
too old, some of us are too stiff, and some of us are too busy to 
enter the arena, but we can by our plaudits from outside encourage 
the brainy youths who are struggling for the' mastery of a difficult 
language. 

I shall close with some apposite remarks from my colleagues in 
reference to evening schools and other topics already touched on 
in my report. As regards evening schools I have only one remark 
to make — that owing to the early age at which pupils leave in 
most of the Belfast schools, it seems desirable that they should 
be compelled, by some means, to pursue their studies at evening 
continuation schools as soon a.s they leave the clay schools. n 

Mr. Keith : — 

Reading.—" The proficiency in this subject in regard to accurate reading is on 
the whole fairly satisfactory. A certain amount of expression is in many schools 
noticeable. Where the teachers roacl well the pupils naturally follow their example 
Seldom, however, can the pupils make a creditable attempt to explain the matter 
read. The ability to understand and to explain orally what has been read is not 
always cultivated. There ought to be more reading matter gone through in 
infants’ schools. In one the entire reading done by the senior pupils in two suc- 
cessive years consisted of 48 pages of a reader, 18 of which wore read the first year 
and 30 the second year by the first class. Supplementary readers are more used 
now in senior schools than formerly. Grammar has been more successfully 
taught of lato. 

Writing, Composition.— “ Written work is generally of a good type. As so 
much has to be done on paper, perhaps penmanship is not so painfully slow as 
it was in former years, but writing is legible and fairly well formed Written 
composition seldom reaches high-wator mark. The exercises look very well in 
the book, and deal with a variety of subjects, but the application of a test often 
produces meagre and feeble efforts, and the conclusion one arrives at is that pro- 
bably too much help has been given, and that independent work has not 
frequently been called for. Tho arduous task of marking exercises is on the 
whole faithfully performed. 

The provision of a soparato book for each kind of written work is desirable, 
but this ideal can be seldom attained. On the contrary, the teachers’ labours 
are in some schools almost nullified by the want of books. At one school in a 
poor locality all the pupils in standard I., numbering 52, wrote on slates only. 
In another school 100 pupils in class I. wrote only on slates. At a third school 
12 pupils out of 51 in standards I. and II. had not a copybook. Only slates were 
used by the large class of infants, numbering more than 100 in another school. 
Even in a better class school several leaves had to be handed out to the pupils 
of the fifth standard who had not books for composition. 

Arithmetic. — “ The proficiency seldom exceeds good, that of the junior 
children being as a rule superior to the work of the seniors. A great deal of 
attention is devoted to problem work, but it is not uncommon to find careless- 
ness and inaccuracy. Revision of portions of the course already gone over has 
been of late kept in view. 

E 
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“ sineing and drawing aro taught in nearly every school, and the proficiency in 
both subjects is very fair. Keally good drawing is not often found, but tils 
recent change of programme should produce better work in future. 

“ Needlework is on the whole fairly good. Individual instruction is quit, 
i tiU Th0 visits of organisers have been most useful in improving methods. 
Darning and outting-out are sometimes overlooked. Only three workmistressss 
are now employed. 

“ Obiect lessons and science continue to bo taught with fair success. Practical 
work ia often inadequate in amount. A good deal of time is given to writing 
accounts of experiments. Lessons in nature study and hygiene are now given 
as part of this programme. 

Cookery —The number of schools taking this subject bounded up to 44 during 
the oast winter Sovcral schools sought oxomption from teaching it, but it ig 
curious that invariably the girls look forward to tlioir cookery lesson with delight, 
and that in nearly every oaso parents, teachers, and pupils, are pleased with 
the results. 

fiMB1 . an hv is probably the subject which, with the exception of hiBtory, is 
taueht Nrith least success. In some schools tlio proficiency is good, or very 
lood and map drawing is satisfactory. Tlio history lesson is often just a rending 
fesson, and tlio replies to questions in this subject am sometimes astounding. 

“ Monitors —101 monitors and 2 pupil teachers aro now serving, 71 of 
them under the new scheme. The majority aro attached to city schools to 
'appointments to which the competition is very keen. Tlio young people have 
there an opportunity of attending evening classes, and as a rule acquit them- 
selves well At Lisburn the monitors of tliroo schools aro taught for too 
hours on three evenings weekly at a control class. 

“ Criticism lessons, and in many oasos model lessons, are given regularly and 
these not only succeed in making the monitors more thoughtful about and skilful 
in oerforming tlieir work, but they require tlio touchers themselves to study 
and to introduce modifications in tlioir methods which aro bound to make to 
more successful results. 

“ Organization — Of the 83 city schools not ono is a ono-toaclior school, while 
ID are two-teacher schools. Grouping of standards is adopted in accordant, 
with official suggestions. 

“ Twenty-five of the 88 country schools liavo tliroo or more certificated teachers, 
and 9 are one-toaolier schools. The others are staffed either by two certificated 
teachers or by a principal teaclior and a junior assistant, wlnlo m three lilt 
principal is aided during part of the day by a workmistress. Here, too, tin 
standards are grouped for instruction in certain subjects. 

“ qq 1B one subject in which many toaohors soom unable to group tlioir pupils 
is arithmetic. 

“ Optional and extra subjects.— Algebra and gooinotry aro taught, but not 
in so many schools as they were a year ago. Irish is taken up in 10 schools, and 
French in one or two. 

“ Evening schools.— Eleven evening sclioolB oponod at the beginning of last 
winter, but tliroo of these closed soon aftor, and two ended the session before 
the full number of days had boon complotod. Of t,lio remaining six, three adopted 
the alternative scheme of a shorter sossion. Tlio largo WoUington evening school 
continues to be taught satisfactorily. 


Mr. Lavelle: — 

“ Reading. — Iteally good reading is seldom board. This is duo to a variety 
of causes. The subject cannot bo well taught oxeopt in a soparato room, and 
many of tlio schools are not provided with sufficient rooms to allow of this being 
done. A good foundation in reading and speaking is not laid in the junior 
standards. There is too little olass-teaoliing of tho subject, and pupils do not 
get sufficient individual practice. In reading, tlio children look for tlio worm 
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rather than the ‘ thoughts,’ and the reading is consequently expressionless 

their energies are occupied in making out the words. The difficulty of teaching 
intelligent expression, and the risk of error, are avoided by placing the onus of 
interpretation on those who are listening. Pupils ought to be more frequently 
questioned on the general meaning of what they read. Recitation of poetry 
is not good. 

“ Writing.— Writing is taught both from the blackboard and from headlines. 
In the hands of a good teacher the former method is very successful. In small 
schools a teacher cannot always spare the time necessary, and uses headlines. 
As a rulo penmanship is good. In the senior standards one would like to see 
pupils able to write more quickly. More attention might be given to the manner 
in which pupils sit and hold their pens. 

“ Spelling— Spelling is generally good. Errors most frequently occur in the 
spelling of words in every day use. 

« History.— This subjoet is but little known. It would appear that it is not 
yet taken seriously. There are so many subjects to be taught, and history requires 
so much preparation that the work is done in such a manner as to be of little 
value. It is usually taken as a reading lesson. 

“ Arithmetic. — Proficiency in this branch varies from * middling ’ to ‘ good.’ 
The junior standards are, as a rule, better taught than the senior. The three 
principal ends to be kept in view are not always well grasped or judiciously 
followed. Rapidity and accuracy in merely mechanical operations ought to be 
acquired in the junior standards. If this be not done the work of senior pupils 
is always unsatisfactory. It is surprising how few children can add properly. 
In the work of senior pupils many failures occur owing to the pupils not being 
thoroughly grounded in tables and in the simple rules. I am inclined to think 
that it is a mistake to waste time in trying to get too much reasoning from junior 
pupils ; work of this type can bo increased as accuracy and rapidity are acquired, 
and as the powers of the mind develop. Mental arithmetic is fairly well attended 
to. 

“Grammar. — Grammar is generally good. In the senior standards more 
attention might be given to the correction of faulty expressions, the pupils’ 
compositions will furnish ample material for the purpose, and sufficient formal 
grammar ought to be taught to enable such corrections to be done intelligently. 

“ Geography. — Geography is still too much a matter of mere names, and, as 
such, is of little educational value. There is a want of good collective teaching 
of the subject. To teach geography well requires a large amount of general 
information, and of preparation on the part of the teacher. The interdependence 
of geography and history is sometimes overlooked. 

“ Composition. — Composition is steadily improving. If the suggestions in 
the ‘ Notes ’ wore more systematically attended to still better progress might 
bo made. One too seldom moots with direct teaching of the subject to senior 
pupils. It would be of advantage if the subject for composition were announced 
to the pupils beforehand, bo as to give them an opportunity of collecting ideas. 
The subject could then be taken up and discussed in class, and some sequence 
of thought and arrangement suggested. When the compositions are marked 
by the teacher he might take a note of prevalent errors, and bring them before 
the class for correction. All the oral work of the school might be made subsidiary 
to the attainment of facility and correctness in written expression. Letter- 
writing is generally very fair. 

“ Drawing. — -Drawing is largely confined to freehand, in which fairly good 
work is done. In geometrical and scale drawing the pupils’ attainments are as 
a rule too limited to serve any useful purpose after the pupils leave school. 

“ Drill. — Owing to the scarcity of playgrounds and to the fact that so many of 
the schools have not suitable classrooms drill is not as systematically taught as 
it might otherwise be. In many cases the exercises are not performed in a manner 
to be of much service. The educational value of drill is not well apprehended. 
In schools where it is well taught it has a beneficial effecton the general discipline, 
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and on tlio bearing and deportment of the pupils. It is sometimes lost Bight 
that both mind and body ought to bo engaged. 

“ Sineina —Singing is taught in all the schools. Songs are generally fab], 
well rendered but more time might be devoted to the trammg of the children 
to understand printed music, and breathing and voice-teaming exercises might 
he more practised. 

“ Obiect Lessons.— In object lessons there is great variety. Where they 
vrell done the children are interested, attentive and eager to answer; in other 

eases it is a relief to all when the lesson is over. 

“Elementary science is taken up in a considerable number of the school,. 
The woA does not seem to have attained the results predicted for it Too little 
i he worn o children do not get sufficient practice m the use of the 

time is available, an^tn __ ^ faWy onreful> but they are not compiled 

apparatus. cvnerimonts, and are in many eases merely transcriptions. 

« .?*■ * ^ 

by the poorer class of children the supply of materials is often insufficient. 

“Monitors —A large number of monitors aro employed. _ They are general, 
fairly well instructed in the subjects for examination but their pure y profession.! 
' .y wel , ; t „„ ite satisfactory. It is desirable that the system* 

tSTSf' ^o"k Tmlthod, together with that of the ‘Notes,’ should „ 
made a subject in their course of instruction. 

“T have been present at several criticism lessons and cannot say that they 
were ouite satisfactory. In each case the pupils wore more like spectators tl M 
Tarnem Toe much was attempted. The different points m the lessons to, 
not brought out prominently. The lessons were like lectures to grown-up peopk 
Criticisms by the teachers wore not calculated to bo as helpful as they might 
Cootey is now taught in 51 schools in tlio section, and the number will probably 
be increased next year. 

•' Mathematics was taught in about 20 of the schools. In those inspected ., 
to date fair or good proficiency was generally shown. Irish is taught m fir, 

SCl ^‘ PVenina schools.— Nino schools wore in operation during the Session 1009-10, 
of wSlh seven were in the city and tlio other two in tlio rural portion of the arc* 
Two of the schools were for girls only, throe for boys only, and four were attends! 
by Lth bo"ghk The subjects taught were English arithmetic, d™ g 
book-keeping, shorthand, singing, French, and, in the girls’ schools, need!™* 
and cookery My experience of oyoning schools does not tend to prove tlmtthe, 
are of much real service beyond revising the work that had been done m b 
day soW Progress, in the sense of accomplishing work ont.rely new to ft, 
pupils, is limited. 

“ I should say that I have had charge of tlio section for only eight month., rad 
that increased experience of the schools may lead mo to modify or change some 
of the opinions expressed in the foregoing pages. 


I am, gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servant, 

]?. J. Kelly, 

Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 
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Dundalk, 

Hogan. 

27 th June, 1910 

Gentlemen, — I have to furnish a general report on the schools 
in this circuit. 

The number of schools now in operation is 3G4, made up of— Supp i y of 

4 Model Schools. Schools - 

7 P.L.U. Schools. 

IB Convent Schools. 

3 Monastery Schools. 

335 Ordinary Schools. 


Total 364. 

Narrow Water, Lurgangreen, Mellifont, Central (Drogheda) and 
Ervey national schools have been struck off recently, and Kill- 
een boys’ and girls’ schools have been amalgamated. For fifteen 
cases there will be good reasons for withdrawing grants on the 
occurrence of the next vacancy, on account of failing attendance 
and poor state of repair ; and in nineteen separate boys’ and girls’ 
schools amalgamation is much to be desired. While the managers Amaigama- 
of these small schools recognise the advantage of having one school tions. 8 
averaging 60-70 in charge of two teachers, from various reasons 
they are not prepared to amalgamate when it comes to the point. 

Mr. Rogers notes : 

“ This section is oversupplied with school buildings, and were efficiency and 
economy considered amalgamation would take place in several instances. The 
managers, however, are opposed to the project, and it is only in time that any 
considerable change can bo m^de.” 

There are still six areas where one central school might replace 
two or more small ones, but here again the managers will not 
combine, nor will one manager see his way to replace two or more 
poor buildings by one in a central position, although funds are 
expended in patching up old houses sufficient to supply the local 
aid in building a new vested school. 

Of buildings that may be classified as bad I count fifty ; I fear Unsatis- 
any improvement in the greater part of them is as far off as ever, jwtey 
New vested schools have been completed at Barnmeen, Carrickna- “wwmga. 
gavna, Drumreagh, Carginagh, Navan Convent, Bessbrook Con- New 
vent, and Virginia boys and girls ; and building grants have been bu iiain g B. 
sanctioned for Drumcondra boys’ and girls’ schools, Killinkere, 

Dorsey and Cormeen schools. Bessbrook girls’ and infants’ 
schools were reconstructed and Bingian school was enlarged- — 
the former from local resources, the latter with Government aid. 

Old Killowen Chapel has been converted into a mixed school 
without 'Government aid. 
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All the primary education of tlio circuit is under the control 
of the Commissioners, except the Christian Brothers’ Schools foj 
boys— at Dundalk, 600 pupils; Drogheda and Newry, 490 each, 
and Kells, 200. 


Of the remaining schools the state of repair generally is respect- | 
able cleanliness aiid order ere improving, and window gardening r 
Sd C ' cultivation are increasing. Teachers are gradual!? < 
cominv to see the advantage of rendering their schools attractive ; 

A nv mr’.t.nrftS. and nOWflVP.V fvrndfv 


coming to see me tiuvcinuagu — - D 

by putting up coloured charts or pictures, and however crude 
the attempt may be I am always pleased to give credit for it. 


Mr. Rogers notes : 

“ There is a marked improvement in the condition of the bouses and premia 
ineie » » ..tended t0 an a several managors have undertaken extern*. 
SSorSft"t-tion being drawn to the subject officially I. 
alterations B(jhool „ ounda ars being planted, and very commendable 

some instan r0I ?der the sohool thus more attractive. In many cas<s 

ffriffioutt to get the teachers to see that anything but a bare patch of ground f 
mere or ess levfl surrounded by four bare walls is to bo desired as surround, .g, 
more or lee T , hav0 beon aocuslomed to this order of things so 

tong tlmt any change is regarded as unnecessary, and they fail to see the roflning 
long timi any » ? t tastefully ] a j d out hods havo on tlio character o 

:hi1"Crara»l" in plots or beds in over SO schools in tbu 
Son This number would bo greater won. it not that several schools a„ 
direct y on the roadway, and it is impossible to grow oven a creeper eg™ 
their walls ^ The exposed eharaetor of the grounds connected with sever, 
others renders the cultivation of plants of any kind impossible, and after sohool 
hours they become the happy hunting grounds of the stray liens, goals aed 
animals iiT the locality. One enterprising and enthusiastic teacher lias over..™ 
tMs faculty by surrounding his grounds with wire netting and now cultivate 
flowet and shrubs successfully in an area which was one of the most unattraota 
in the locality.” 


And Mr. Bartley : 


.. I notice a marked improvement in the manner n t keeping the school roots 
, volost- Tlio frrounds aro in some cased tastefully laid out with flowers, 
“d Sere are few schools in which an effort has not boon made to cultivate 
flowers in pots or window boxes.” 


School 
libraries and 
apparatus 
for physical 
culture. 


School 

furniture. 


There is no notable increase in school libraries, nor is any 
effort made to provide apparatus for physical culture. 

The great defect in the furniture of ordinary schools is the want 
of kindergarten desks, even in vested schools unless of tlieimj 
modern plan. Where managers havo availed of the Govemmea 
grant two-tliirds of the cost of dual kindergarten desks should bo 
given to applicants. 


As to ventilation, Mr. Rogers notes : 

“The ventilation of the schools is in many cases very defective, and to 
arrangements for flooding the rooms with fresh air aro m, adequate. In m I 
instances the windows me low, and their opening causes draugl t toy “ 
sequontly kept carefully closed, and the work proceeds in an “ 

becomes foetid in some hours. More than oneo I lmvo had to .get the W* 
transferred to the playground and the room thoroughly ventilated he 
was able to re-enter it.” 
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And Mi'. Bartley as to heating : Mr. j. f. 

, , , . , Hogan. 

“ The heating of the schools cannot be considered satisfactory. There is often 

on ly one fire in a badly constructed grate in a large room, and frequently the Heating, 
class rooms are without fires. In some parts of the country the only fuel is turf, 
which is often badly saved and smoulders away in the hearth without emitting 
light or heat.” 

Taking the teaching body as a whole, neglect and idleness are The 
rare, and the great majority are making honest efforts to do their teachers, 
work well. 

According to Mr. Rogers : 

“ The teachers are almost without exception conscientious and painstaking. 

Many of them, however, axe not well suited to their position. The teaching 
urofession has been entered not because there has boon any predilection for the 
office of teacher, but because it offered a means of obtaining a livelihood ; there 
is consequently the absence of that enthusiasm and sympathy with the pupil 
which are so essential to thoroughly successful work. The work of teaching is 
not congenial, and many would escape from it if as remunerative employment 
could be found in another walk of life.” 

And Mr. Bartley : 

“ As a body the teachers are earnest and hardworking, and discharge their 
duties in a satisfactory manner. The junior assistant mistresses are doing useful 
work. A considerable number of those who have served for a year or two and 
who have attended the organisers’ kindergarten courses are skilful teachers, and 
train the infants in a satisfactory manner.” 

Our views as to notes of preparation are uniform. These 
notes are regularly written, but are often drafted merely with a 
view to fulfil regulation, and are not intelligently used. The 
weekly syllabus now required will tend to introduce system and 
order. All vacancies are now filled by trained teachers, and it 
is only rarely that an assistant even is untrained. The defect in 
these young teachers is the indisposition to read and improve 
themselves when their training is over. They have ample time 
on their hands and must find it difficult to fill in the hours when 
school is over. Books are, unfortunately, difficult to get and some 
effort is desirable on the part of the training colleges to keep in 
touch with their old students and lend them books, not only on 
th» science of teaching, but on general literature. Principles laid 
down even in the text-books they have studied are ignored, and 
no new methods are thought of. 


Mr. Rogers notes that : 

“ It is only in rare instances tlmt any eiTort may be noticed on the teacher’s 
part to improve his skill in his professional work. Tile training received in the 
colleges is regarded as the be all and end all in this direction. 


Emoluments will remain low as long as there is such a large 
number of separate boys’ and girls’ schools ranging between 30 
and 50 in average attendance, nor will many reach first of first 
grade salary with so few schools over 70 in average Of 335 
ordinary schools in this circuit only 45 are over 70 and 92 over 50. 
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General Report on Dundalk Circuit 

As to the new subjects, history , health and habits and elemen- 
tary science, I cannot report very favourably. For history , only 
school books are available ; there is an opening for some standard 
work at a moderate price, so that teachers can study up the sub- 
ject. The greater part never had an opportunity for studying his- 
tory, and naturally cannot make it attractive. Valuable instruc- 
tions are given in the “ Notes,” but I fear they are not read. For 
health and habits and elementary science there is the same 
struggle ; not being fluent on the subject, teachers have to adhere to 
the wording of the text-books. In addition, there are so few pupils 
in the higher standards that the benefit is doubtful in the majority 
of country schools. 

The attendance officer is abroad in a large portion of the circuit 
and averages are steadily maintained. The Act has not been 
enforced in Meath or Cavan, but in Louth, Armagh and Down a 
marked improvement has been effected. In the rural districts j 
children are put to farm work at a very early age, and the schools J 
are empty for months at a time. With increased emigration . 
and scarcity of marriages no marked increase can be looked for, f 
even when every available child is accounted for, and, taken all j 
round, the tendency is towards decrease. 

According to Mr. Rogers : — 

“ The general tendency of the attendance is to become more irregular except 
in those cases where the school attendance Act is offcctivoly worked. In the i 
towns in my section the pupils are withdrawn to attend mills and factories at 
the minimum age, and in the country districts whore local industries are to be 
found the attendance of girls becomes irregular as soon as money can he earned 
by them. In certain localities the teachers complain that their pupils are kept 
so close to this class of work after hours that all home preparation becomes j 
impossible, and they return to schools bo jaded and wearied that much mental 
or physical exertion is not to be looked for.” 

Mr. Bartley notes : — 

“ The compulsory attendance Act is now in operation throughout the County 
Louth, and an increase in attendance is generally noticeable in this portion of 
the circuit in consequence. In no place is the incroaso more marked than in 
Drogheda, where not only are the numbers on rolls larger but the centesimal 
proportion is higher than it over was heretofore. In the counties of Cavan and 
Meath, however, the tendency is towards a docroaso in attendance. In the 
former county the attendance is very irregular owing to the fact that the majority 
of the parents are small farmers who keep the children at home to assist in farm 
work. The pupils come to school as a rule when four or five years old, and 
remain until about thirteen or fourteen. They are strong and healthy, and I 
notice very few with defective eyesight.” 

Thera is no marked poverty except in some of the urban dis- 
tricts, tlie children are healthy and well clad and their faculties 
perfect. 

While infants constitute one-third to one half of the numbers in 
most schools the furniture and equipment for Kindergarten work 
leave a great deal to be desired. In most oases the desks are all 
the same height. The kindergarten organizers do most useful 
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work as far as circumstances will allow, but the training has to 
be theoretical in the absence of apparatus and suitable accom- 
modation. Most of the middle-aged and older teachers are quite 
strange to kindergarten methods, and another drawback is that 
in the majority of schools the attention of each teacher is scattered 
over three to seven different standards. The remedy for this 
would be to arrange these double two-teacher schools as infants’ 
and advanced, not into boys’ and girls’ — the average would re- 
main practically the same. For the number of double schools 
ranging between 30 and 50, amalgamation is the only way out. 

Mr. Bogers notes : — 

“ Tlio training of infants has been considerably improved recently and much 
more attention is being paid to their instruction, especially where junior assistant 
mistresses have been appointed. They are constantly and pleasurably employed 
and periods of work alternate with periods of relaxation where unrestrained inter- 
course with children of the same age takes place. Games are taught, and where 
the teacher is sympathetic and enters into the spirit of the play they become 
valuable additions to the physical, mental and moral development of the child. 
These games are anything but popular with the average parent, who regards 
as mis spent all time not devoted to the reading over of lesson books. 

and Mr. Bartley: — 

“ In no part of the school work is more improvement manifest than in the train- 
ing of the infants. Where there are two teachers the lessons have been made 
shorter and the story is taught with more or less success. Action songs, drill, 
paper-folding and stick laying also form part of the curriculum in most schools, 
and an effort is being made to teach reading by means of the blackboard. In 
the large schools where there are properly equipped infant departments school 
games have been introduced and an attempt has been made to make the story 
the centre from which the instruction for the week should start. It is only be- 
ginning to be recognised by teacheis that oral speaking should precede reading 
in infant schools, and that love of play and variety of occupation should be 
encouraged and utilised in infants’ training.” 

For other brandies most progress may be noted in reading. It 
is becoming more distinct and intelligent and pupils understand 
what is said to them. The stories give them an interest in the 
subject, and with ordinary careful preparation a teacher can put 
them in the right way of understanding what they read. My 
colleagues have to report similarly. 

On the other hand, arithmetic is not making corresponding pro- 
gress, it is not treated on intelligent lines and the aim seems to be 
to make the pupils sum workers without regard to the mental 
value of the subject. Tables are often neglected in the lower 
standards, and grown-up pupils never get fluent at them. There 
are too many cheap text-books on mental arithmetic with ridicu- 
lous questions of no practical value, and teachers allow far too 
much time to answer the most ordinary question. Mr. Bogers 
notes: — 

“ Arithmetic is not taught "with much intelligence. The Commissioners’ 
programme is well followed up to third standard, but after that really intelligent 
work is not done in the majority of schools. No good working grasp of the subject 


Mr. J. F. 
Hogan. 


Reading. 


Arithmetic. 
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is obtained by the senior pupils, and they usually fail to solve a simple question 
which does not come directly under a rule X attribute a good deal of this 
unsatisfactory work to the inordinate use of the text books which are pl Med 
Tn the hands^of the pupils. In the best-tauglit schools the pupils possess no 
arithmetics, and the teachers arrange their own course of instruction and select 
their own examples.” 

and Mr. Bartley: — 

“The proficiency in arithmetic has improved, and the subject is now taught 
nn lines suggested in the ‘ Notes for teachers ’ in a considerable number 
of schools The blackboard is generally utilized. Tables are better known, 
mental arithmetic receives attention, and the pupils display more intelligence » 
dealing with problems involving a knowledge of the rules they have learned. 

I have still to complain, however, that the senior pupils are very often unable 
to note down a question which has been dictated to them, and that arithmetical 
exercises are not executed with sufficient quickness and accuracy. 

Better work is being done in composition; the oral composition 
hi constantly practised in infants’ classes lays the foundation, 
and the subject gets built up steadily from standard to standard. 
There is a tendency to give up letter writing in the end , it takes 
some thinking to arrange suitablo subjects lor letters, while it 
is much easier to direct pupils to write an essay on some 
stock subject. Mr. Bartley finds improvement : 

“ In composition also progress is to bo rioted. A good doal of time is now given 
to this subject, and where oral composition lias been carefully taught m tie 
lower standards, facility and accuracy of expression are easily acquired in the 
higher.” 

blit Mr. Rogers notes : — 

“Composition is in my opinion the subject which is being tanglit with tta 
least success. Very few teachers have definite ideas about the way m which 
the subject should be introduced or subsequently dovoloped from standard to 
standard. The instruction consists mainly in the corrqotion of errors made by 
the pupils, and the same class of instruction is given to the fourth as to > the sixth 
standard. The teaching is unsystematic and haphazard, and but little steady 
progress is being made.” 

Cookery is being taught in nearly all schools ; where it is taken 
up some relaxation of the requirements in graimnar and 
geography might be allowed, the comparative usefulness of the 
subjects need not be insisted upon. 

Geography is one of the subjects where but little improvement 
may lie noted, text-books get into tlio hands of the pupils and 
there is mere rote knowledge. Intelligent acquaintance with 
commercial, physical, and statistical geography is rarely to b 
found; some such bock as *' Whitaker’s Almanac should be 
used by the teachers. The text-books available aro on old lines, 
and the only available local maps, the ordnance maps, are too 
dear, and hot suitable for class teaching; large scale maps oi 
each county, or group of counties, are required. 

Changes in organisation consequent on the present system^ 
teaching have made fair headway, rote work is not so general, 
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and in ordinary good schools the pupils have a more intelligent Mr. j. f. 
grasp of their work. More is being done in the way of home Hogan. 
work, which had vanished some years ago. School work, par- ~ 
ticularly for infants, is made more attractive, and it is pleasant 
to see these young children at their school games, all excitement 
and fun in the play-ground. 

Mr. Bartley reports: — 

“ The organization of the schools has improved during the past two years. 

The grouping of the standards for collective teaching is now generally carried 
out, and in schools where two teachers are employed special time tables are 
drawn up for infants on the lines suggested in the ‘ Notes.’ The objections 
entertained a few years ago to the grouping of the pupils for reading have now 
disappeared, and it has been recognised that all the ordinary subjects, except 
arithmetic, can be effectively taught by combining the standards. The pro- 
visions of the time table are usually observed, and the class movements necessi- 
tated by change of occupation and want of seating accommodation are carried 
out as a rule in a regular manner. 

Closely connected with organization are Mr. Rogers’ notings Promotion 
as to promotion'. — of pupils. 

“ In several of the schools the classification of the senior pupils is altogether 
misleading. Pupils are often promoted by teachers most injudiciously, and are 
enrolled in fifth and even in sixth standards when their attainments in arithmetic, 
composition and reading are merely those of the fourth standard pupil. The 
proficiency in these standards is consequently very irregular, a few pupils are 
well taught and answer creditably, but the greater number of the pupils fail 
dismally. These injudicious promotions, which are made at the instance of the 
parents, have a most baneful effect on the pupils, and after they are made 
practically all progross ceases.” 

It is becoming difficult now to get good candidates for Pupil 
monitorsliips; we have had to reject several this year, and have teachers and 
not recommended -up to the full number sanctioned. These monitors, 
young people seem to be afraid of hard work, nor are teachers 
over-anxious to have them for the three years’ course as they find 
it difficult to get them up to the mark for their final examination. 

Teachers also prefer candidates trained by themselves, to pupil 
teachers of whom they know nothing. There is really no demand 
for either pupil teachers or monitors, except in the large schools, 
and even there the supply is not abundant. In place of monitors 
and pupil teachers, young persons who have completed a course 
of training and who have never had any practical experience of 
’ school work should be apprenticed to the large schools for at least 
a year’s training in practical teaching, this year to be a component 
part of their course of training. The criticism lessons are very 
useful, not alone in giving practical instruction in teaching, but 
in deciding on the merits of monitors as teachers. Where they 
possess any natural aptitude for teaching it is developed and im- 
proved, and where there is no taste for the work the deficiency is 
soon detected, and the candidates find it useless to continue. 

Mr. Rogers writes: — 

■ " The monltorB are almost without exception being well trained, and the 
teachers are taking considerable interest in their progress. Criticism lessons are 
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being given regularly, and are having a beneficial effect on teaoher and monitors 
alike. In more than one case the teachers have told me that it was only when 
it became necessary to instruct the monitors in the correct method of introducing 
a new subject that they recognized their own deficiencies and thought it out f or 
themselves.” ^ . 

and Mr. Bartley : — 

“ There are 44 monitressos and 0 monitors employed in this section of the 
circuit. Very few boys aro anxious for the position, and those who seek it are 
often so imperfectly prepared that they cannot bo recommended. The ap- 
pointments are now practically confined to tlio largo convent schools, as few 0 f 
the ordinary schools have a sufficient average to warrant their services. Besides 
a number of the teachers are not anxious to have thorn owing to the extra 
labour, for which they receive no remuneration, involved in training monitors 
for the office of teaoher. As a rule their instruction is carefully attended to, 
their criticism lessons aro regularly given, and their answering at the final examina- 
tion is generally satisfactory.” 

The principal extra branch is Irish, which, except in Down and 
Cavan, is very generally taken up ; it is too often left in the hands 
of extern teachers. I frequently urge on teachers, the young ones 
in particular, the desirability of getting themselves qualified, but 
very few make the effort; they find the subject really difficult. 

Geometry and Algebra are taken sparingly in most schools, the 
pupils do not remain long enough to got into standard V., and, 
even when they do, they attend so irregularly that no progress is 
made. 

As to evening schools, Mr. Rogers reports : — 

“ There were eleven evening schools in operation in this seotion at the beginning 
of the session — shortly after the opening of it ono was discontinued. The re- 
maining ten continued till the close of tlioir period and did creditable work. 
History was taken up as a special subject in some of thorn, and great interest was 
taken in it, the answering of the pupils being in ovory instance thoroughly 
satisfactory. The examiner in Irish reports most favourably on the progress made 
in this subject. Lectures on popular subjects wore given in connection with one 
of these schools, and they were well attended and greatly appreciated by the 
pupils and their friends.” 

and Mr. Bartley : — 

“ Six evening schools were in operation during the past session, two being 
conducted under the Alternative Rules. Ono of the latter schools, which was 
taught by the Sisters of Charity in Drogheda commanded an average of nearly 
80 pupils. The teachers still complain of the difficulty of securing a regular 
attendance, notwithstanding the fact that prizes aro usually given at the end of 
the Session to secure this desirable result. The usual curriculum is reading, 
composition, arithmetic, book-keeping and history. The proficiency of the pupils 
present at the final inspection varied from fair to good, and in ono school the 
answering was very good.” 


I am, gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 


James E. Hogan, 

Senior Inspector. 
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SLIGO CIRCUIT GENERAL REPORT. 

Sligo, 

22nd July, 1910. 

Gentlemen— In accordance with your instructions I beg after 
consultation with my colleagues, to submit a general report upon 
the schools in the Sligo circuit. * 

These schools, still very numerous and often showing an attend- 
ance of only 30 or 40 pupils, have within recent years been some- 
what reduced by uniting in one school two adjacent boys’ and 
girls’ schools, hitherto separate, though under one roof. ‘ About 
thirty such schools have thus become fifteen. There are, however 
more than thirty other schools which, though not under the same 
roof are situated at no great distance apart, and might be merged 
in existing schools or in new central schools, ” 

Rather more than half the schools (about 390) of the circuit are 
vested. Of the remainder about 40 are poor structures— the furni- 
ture in keeping with the building— of very modest pretensions 
relics of a past age when the most scanty provision was thought 
enough. Four walls, a thatched roof, and a few desks, seemed 
to be ample equipment. The bare ground on which the house 
stood is sometimes all that belongs to the school. Most of the 
schools, however, are provided with a playground and out-offices 
though they seldom display anything to attract the eye, whether 
well-kept plots, creepers on the walls, or flower-beds. The out- 
ward aspect would lend a stranger to conclude that buildings and 
surroundings are left to take care of themselves. 

My colleagues have favoured me with notes ; Mr. Mahon writing 
chiefly on the County Sligo, Mr. Thompson oil the County 
Leitrim. They speak of good vested schools allowed to become 
partly dilapidated, of lion-vestecl schools which are most unsatis- 
factory, of house and premises “ grim or repellant,” floors soiled, 
maps and presses dusty and untidy. Though no obligation as to 
repairs falls upon the teacher, one manager is quoted as haviim 
written to say he considered it the duty of his teachers to keep 
their schools in repair. 

Play-grounds furnished with a ball place, horizontal bars, a 
swing or other apparatus for games are wanting ; but boys and 
girls seldom seem eager for play or to possess its spirit. They do 
not understand organised pastimes and prefer to stand on the 
road, or within the enclosure, or to sit on a fence — indifferent 
whether or not there is any play time at all. It is a pity games 
are not taught, at least by teachers more or less fresh from the 
training colleges. 

These teachers entering upon their careers and anxious for pro- 
fessional advancement show considerable interest in their work. 


Hr. W. R. 
Connelly. 
B.A. 
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Mi - . Mahon describes the teachers, without distinction, as zealous 
and devoted, the masters displaying greater ability than those he 
knew in South Galway ; the mistresses, however, not showing up 
as well as their Galway sisters. 

Mr. Thompson says the schools he inspects cannot attract able 
and enthusiastic teachers, who are few and far between. He adds 
that the majority mako in preparation tor their duties notes of 
lessons which, however, lose in value from a wrong idea of what 
these notes should be; while study of method, in so far as it may 
prevail, is confined to reading a weekly educational journal. 

Preparation for teaching was not formerly so necessary as now, 
when the quality of knowledge, rather than quantity, the manner 
of its acquisition, rather than, the acquisition itself, and the train- 
ing not of the memory, hut of the powers of obsorvation, com- 
parison, abstraction, and reasoning are the chief ends in view. 

The younger teachers prepare their work and make notes day 
by day, week by week; while recently a number of the older 
teachers have begun to do likewise. But these “ notes ” are not 
properly “ notes,” but almost what might be called essays or 
descriptions of method. Such preparation would very soon break 
the heart of even a very willing teacher. My colleagues and I 
have discouraged the practice, and have pointed out that the aim 
of preparatory notes being to secure, orderly sequence of ideas as 
well as their graphic and forcible illustration, these notes bereft 
of verbiage should be so arranged in skeleton form within a small 
compass as to at once suggest the full and easy development of 
perhaps a single main idea during a long lesson. 

One wonders why these young teachers do not afford evidence 
of better instruction in note-making. It may bo said that a young 
teacher must of necessity write out nearly word for word the 
whole of the lesson lie intends to give— chiefly to acquire facility 
of speech, and to be. able to pass smoothly from one phase of a 
question to another. 

Such a reply would be perfectly proper at the beginning of such 
instruction. But before a student has completed his term of 
training and is supposed to be fully equipped for tho charge of a 
school he ought to know how to map out with tho aid of a few 
pregnant words the work he is about to perform. 

The instruction imparted is less mechanical than in former 
years, but still very routine, and based too much upon books, to 
the exclusion of thought and the destruction of individuality. 
One seldom encounters the living influence of a teacher operating 
on his listeners. The burden of the day, as Matthew Arnold long 
ago pointed out, is words, not things. If books are to be used 
properly the personal energies of the teacher must come into 
play, for he has to teach his scholars to think, to show them what 
thought involves, and how one thought germinates, as it were, 
into another. 

But the teacher has a more important function to fulfil than 
that of ordinary instruction. He is also a teacher of morals. The 
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primary purpose of a school is to cultivate good habits and to 
form character. Information is soon forgotten, but the habits 
acquired, bad or good, remain. Chief among them are ready 
obedience, a sense of duty and honour, forethought couraw 
effort, and— if only it could be fostered-dour obstinacy and ptr- 
severance m the lace of difficulties and disappointment These 
mean self-denial, and can only be acquired by constant and serious 
practice— -and they are practically the only thing that counts in 
the race of life where the prize is ultimately not to the swift and 
the brilliant, but to the tortoise rather than the hare The 
primary school presents to the child its main chance of developing 
into a worthy man or woman. Teachers scarcely realise the full 
extent of their mission On them in great measure depends for 
weal or for woe the future of the young, and so the future of the 
nation. 


In this circuit the attendance, hitherto a little over one-half 

what it would be it all on the books came every day not to sneak 

of those not on the books at all— has generally fallen in a slight 
degree owing to the exceptionally bad winter. Mr Thompson 
also refers to the unusual amount of sickness which has been pre- 
valent— measles, mumps, influenza, and even diphtheria 1 


But the parents are indifferent. They see no reason why school- 
ing should help their children to -spend their lives on the hill-side 
to any greater advantage— a conclusion evident to anyone who 
drives through the country and sees at the door, or on the road 
or round about the cottage, so many young boys and girls passing 
an aimless existence during school hours, .often in proximity to a 
neighbouring school. J 


Moreover, the people in their capacity of electors of the Leitrim 
County Council have, I believe, shown their unwillingness to 
approve of the introduction of compulsory school attendance. 

There are some places where there are no children. Those 
who m the past did not emigrate but remained at home, have 
grown up, and confronted by the difficulty of subsistence have 
never married. A school recently came under my notice where 
the parish priest told me there were in his earlier davs as a curate 
m the same parish two teachers and two monitors.” It has now 
ceased to receive official recognition through want of numbers. 
Within a radius of two miles, there are 68 houses or families 
and in 49 there are no children. 

In other places the young men and women emigrate still, year 
alter year, and there are none left to help on the farm, except 
the children, who are therefore kept away from school. 

Another circumstance of a local nature occasionally affects, or 
ultimately will affect, the attendance. Through the desire to 
retain land in the hands of families related to each other inter- 
marriages take place, with the result that the children are ’feeble- 
minded, and, if they also inter-marry in the future, the offspring 
of another generation will be still weaker mentally and unfit for 
school. J 
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Mr Thompson writes that the number in attendance is only 
half that oil roll, and thinks the absence of any “ personal magne- 
tism ” of the teacher has much to say to the irregular attendance. 
He also notes that the irregularity is even greater than it seems, 
because pupils must now be struck off the roll after four weeks’ 
absence, instead of the thirteen weeks formerly necessary. 

Tv, the town of Sligo the Convent of Mercy, which educates the 
bulk of the girls, shows an attendance of 80 per cent. The IJrsu- 
Hii CoS, the Marist Brothers’, and the Model School, are 
well attended. To the latter some pupils come from the country 
by road or rail. 

'The Boyle Presentation Monastery School has a large attend- 
ance of grown-up boys, some of whom are following an inter- 
mediate course at the wish, I am told of the Bishop and the 
parish priest, in preparation for examinations m Galway Umver- 
sitv College In Carrick-on-Shannon there is another Presenta- 
tion Monastery School to which may be seen any morning grown 
up bovs coming considerable distances, even as much as mm 
miles, on foot, by horse and trap, or on bicycles. Some tab 
lodvimrs in the town-one attraction being the preparation they 
receive for the entrance examination to the training colleges. 

In the face of such examples, one is tempted to ask whether it 
would not be better if in each parish there were a few large central 
and efficient institutions instead of the many small lifeless schools 
spread everywhere. Those who really care for education would, 
like the boys just mentioned, think little of the few miles to be 
traversed, and would thereby give a pledge of their anxiety for 
school work. If a school, to which the parents contribute nothing, 
is brought to the doors of the children it is not valued, and dis- 
plays instead of enthusiasm, a depressing lack of vigour, interest, 
and vitality. Besides, greater educational results would follow 
from the same expenditure divided among a less number of schools 
each of which would receive a much larger grant. Scotland is 
said to have three thousand schools. Ireland has eight thousand. 


The children begin at the age of three or four years their casual 
attendance in the spring and summer, while tlieir elder brothers 
and sisters are at farm work. They stay at home m the winter, 
when in turn, the latter make their appearance, staying until, 
say, the age of twelve years, when they disappear altogether. 
The reception of the Sacrament of Confirmation is, as it were, 
their school-leaving certificate. If, as I was lately told, the 
Bishop of one of the dioceses is ready to confirm children at ten 
years of age, such children will give up schooling at that age. 

Apart from .the few towns in the circuit the pupils are the 
children of farmers, or of agricultural labourers, and their social 
condition need not be further described. They enjoy good health 
in spite of the occasional outbreaks of sickness already referred 
to, because they live so much in the open, and seldom display 
defective eyesight. 
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As to the proficiency, every country school has its quota of 
infants. If the grants dependent upon average attendance could 
be so adjusted that a teacher would suffer no loss, the age for 
entrance might be very appreciably raised. Since the introduc- 
tion of the junior assistant mistress these very young children, 
who in past times sat motionless on. a bench through long hours 
gazing into vacancy, unheeded and forgotten, now receive in some 
measure that special treatment suitable to early childhood which 
is the only justification for their presence. 

Mr. Thompson says the teaching and training they receive is 
steadily improving. But it is to be wished that kindergarten in 
its various branches, with singing, drawing, calisthenics, and 
other occupations, formed the burden of the daily work instead of 
only an item on the time table. 

Children above seven years display fair attainments, which 
reach a higher level in Sligo than in Leitrim. They show some 
capacity in the spoken language, whether in the form of reading 
aloud, or answering on the text, and in analysing sentences, 
which, written on the black-board, are, however, not of such a 
nature as to require great exercise of thought. The reading book 
is not brought into play. Like othe» branches, analysis is taught 
in a water-tight compartment. Written English is but passable. 
Handwriting is given a second place. Just as at the drawing 
lesson the pupils are seldom shown how to hold the pencil, and to 
secure free movements of fingers, wrist, and arm, so also when 
writing they are seldom trained to properly sit and hold the pen. 
Its point appears close to the finger tips, the finger joints being 
unduly bent, while the child leans over and painfully performs its 
exercise. 

Composition is often a reproduction of stories, or of the reading 
lesson, produced in the words of the book — at other times 
occasional letters. It lacks continuity and orderly progression. My 
colleagues have tried, but without success, to give some coherence 
to otherwise desultory writing by suggesting a series of lessons 
covering a period of a month or six weeks in order to develop 
through succeeding phases some one leading idea. The teaching 
of composition is, at most, confined to writing a few headings 
on the blackboard, with occasionally some introductory remarks 
from the teacher. Discussion in class of the construction of a 
sentence, the use of connectives, the effect of harmony, contrast, 
and transition, is not to be met with. The exercises are marked, 
but the blue pencil is not illuminating, and the correction of their 
faults by the pupils is confined to errors in spelling. These 
written exercises, which also include grammar, dictation, and 
other work, ought to be more indicative of order, neatness, care, 
and thought. 

The other important subject is arithmetic. Rules are followed 
by means of which sums produce their answers. But the under- 
going reason of the rule is unknown. Thus, for example, if a 
number is to be multiplied by more than one figure, the meaning 
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and value of each step with the different ways of doing the sum, 
some more cumbersome, but equally logical, are not understood. 
Calculation, rather than the rational management of figures, is 
the chief feature. The arithmetic of the market place affords 
ample scope for scientific treatment ; but teachers and children 
seem to think that working correctly, according to instructions, 
the higher rules is a guarantee of knowledge. Arithmetic books 
play too great a part. The teacher is relieved, and the children 
are kept occupied, but there is little reflection. 

Of science, which is seldom taught, it is not necessary to speak. 

Object teaching goes along slowly. 

The practice of singing is fair but the theory far from intelli- 
gent. 

Drill is perfunctory, with interminable delays, producing small 
effect upon school life. 

Cookery is largely taught, and the organisers speak well of it. 

As to sewing, it is scarcely borne in mind that its execution,® 
have practical' value, must not only be good, but also fairly rapid 
and intelligent. Children work slowly and are not ready to give 
an oral account of what t-hejr do. 

Mr. Mahon's opinion of the proficiency may be thus summed 
up : English, arithmetic, drill, needlework, singing, and manual 
instruction are generally satisfactory. But lie says the ex- 
planation of the reading text too often resolves itself into u» 
pupils, with painful effort, repeating off passages, whilst the 
teacher instead of taking an active share in elucidating the mean- 
ing plays the passive part of an auditor. Manual instruction 
lacks its essential feature, viz., variety. History and health and 
habits are only reading lessons. Geography means map pointing; 
while as to object teaching the “table,” “chalk,” the “chair, 
still form the staple in many schools, and are repeated year after 
year. 

Mr. Thompson writes that more attention is now given to the 
development of the intelligence. But he notes that while teachers 
have read the “ Notes for Teachers ” they have not studied th® 
and grasped their spirit, so that fresh and vigorous teaching 
is wanting. 

A suitable scheme of organization is gradually prevailing- 
Standards are combined for work in common into four groups, 
though occasionally the group is only a physical group of three 
standards, standing up each with its own reader. In arithjn® 16 
the scheme, or rather its application, breaks down. _ In 
branches, like singing, drawing, and object teaching, it is a rea 
group. It is an expedient open to criticism, but with far-m ora 
in its favour than against it. 
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Monitors are not numerous and are chiefly to be found in the 
convent, monastery, and model schools. Periodically they give 
a formal lesson before the teaching staff, who subsequently criticise 
it. These criticism lessons are carried out properly, always with 
profit, and sometimes with appreciable success. 

As to mathematics , Mr. Mahon says the pupils drop off in sum- 
mer, and the teaching is indifferent. " Mr. Thompson considers the 
instruction, given in but a. few schools, owing to various causes, 
the chief being irregular attendance, only fairly effective. 

Irish is taught in a large number of the schools under Mr. 
Mahon, who writes that the organizer reports favourably on about 
three-fourths, and unfavourably on the remainder. 

Regarding the 24 evening schools in operation during the ses- 
sion 1909-10 under the inspection of Mr. Mahon, I may quote his 
words — 

“ The average attendance varied from 139 to 14. I was able to recommend 
the maximum fee in five cases only. The subjects of instruction, in addition 
to English and arithmetic, included Irish, hygiene, history, bookkeeping and 
algebra. 

“ Bookkeeping was ill taught, neither the principles nor the exercises showed 
teaching power on the part of the teacher. History in nearly every case was, 
as in the day schools, a mere reading lesson, and no attempt was made to give 
the pupils a clear and connected grasp of the main events of the period studied. 
Hygiene suffered from the same defect ; the pupils read a text book aloud, 
answered a few obvious questions on what they had read, and there the lesson 
ended. And these were subjects for the teaching of which a special grant was 
expected. In consequence I could not class more than half the schools as higher 
than fair.” 

Mr. Thompson writes — 

“ Sixteen evening schools were in operation during the year. Of these one 
was attended by girls only, every one of whom, I was informed, was preparing 
to go to America.’ 

A favourite optional subject in these evening schools was health and habits, 
in which the instruction was too often bookish and unpractical.” 

Lest from what has been written, an unfavourable general 
estimate may be formed of the schools of this circuit it may be 
added that, in Mr. Mahon’s opinion and my own, the schools of the 
Sligo portion have during the last two years made progress — a 
result partly due to the interest shown in them by my former 
confrere, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

But,- whatever the progress already achieved or about to be 
achieved amid the dry bones of knowledge, the creation of habits 
and the treatment of the boy through his emotions and his wall, 
rather than his intellect, should be the main consideration. If 
this side of his nature is nurtured the rest of a teacher’s work will 
automatically improve. 

The spirit of the boy scout movement might well be part of the 
spirit of every school. Its code of honour might well figure upon 
its walls. 
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The matter is in the hands of the teachers. _ Neither parents 
nor managers can do much without them. Their great function, 
as it is also their great privilege, is the formation of character. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

William Connelly. 


To the Secretaries, 

Education. Department. 
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Westpobt, 

23 rd July, 1910. 


Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing report on this circuit. 

In describing the circuit one has to deal chiefly with Co. Mayo. 
Portion of the county to the east is, indeed, excluded from it, and 
portions of Galway and Sligo are included, but substantially the 
circuit coincides with Co. Mayo. 

The north-west of Mayo comprises the large barony of Erris — 
a poor country, composed for the greater part of bogs and moun- 
tains. The southern portion, verging on Connemara, is also poor 
and mountainous ; and in these two localities the population is 
sparse and the schools far apart. The remainder of the county 
is comparatively low-lying and populous, and schools are met at 
short intervals. There is, “however, little good land; and it is 
usual to see scanty crops growing on the black soil characteristic 
of partially reclaimed bog. The prevailing westerly winds bring 
in a large amount of moisture from the Atlantic ; and the heavy 
rainfall, the poor quality of the soil, and the bad methods of 
farming at one time reduced Mayo to a condition of great 
poverty. 

The number of people living within the limits of the circuit is 
about 200,000, the great majority of whom follow agricultural 
occupations. Ballina, the largest town, has a population of over 
1.000, and Westport and Castlebar have each more than 3,000 ; 
while there are only three other towns with a population exceed- 
ing 1,000. At the time of the last census only sixty per cent, of 
the people could read and write, though educational facilities are 
provided by nearly four hundred national schools. 

For inspection purposes these schools are grouped in two sec- 
tions — the northern section being in charge of Mr. Dale, while 
Hr. Fenton’s section comprises the southern portion of the circuit. 

I first visited Mayo in 1892 ; and it is interesting to compare its 
present condition with what existed at that time. 

The people are now better housed, better fed and better clad; 
and the more hopeful strain, of public opinion is manifested in 
Wme attempt to embellish their homes and to dweU less on the 
more gloomy aspects of life. Rural life in Mayo is indeed more 
cheerful than in some more prosperous counties, such as Meath; 
and the conditions of life which made Mayo a reproach to Ireland 
are steadily disappearing. 

This change is chiefly due to the improvements effected by the 
officers of the Congested Districts Board, who had to make drastic 
reforms in order to place small farming on an economic basis'. 
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Mr. j. s. to the docile temperament of a people willing to leam where 

Cussen, B.A. opportunity is available, and to their readiness to submit to hard- 
ship in order to improve'their lot in life. The large numbers 
who every year spend the summer and autumn in England of 
Scotland in order to find employment not to be obtained at home, 
afford evidence of this last characteristic. Some localities, such 
as the large island of Achill, have not yet felt the improving 
hand, and life in these places still shows much squalor and 
poverty. 

It might be expected that the improvement in the people’s social 
condition would be reflected in increased appreciation of education 
and in increased energy in the schools, but so far as I can learn 
this is not so. One reason, no doubt, is that the economic reform 
was not a spontaneous growth from within, but rather a reform 
introduced from without, to which the people’s necessities com- 
pelled them to submit, and no stimulus of this kind has been 
applied to education. Moreover, the schools did not directly help 
to bring on the improvement, nor were they associated with the 
large social problems which engrossed the attention of the people 
and those who were working for them. 

Another reason may be found in the effect produced on the 
quick, impressionable minds of the people by the open though not 
deliberate depreciation of a national school education in the Press 
and in public speeches. Managers and teachers have joined in 
this depreciation of the schools; and though their public utter- 
ances may praise individuals, this is usually the obvious flattery 
of friends, and the general trend of their statements is to the 
effect that the teachers labour under too many grievances in their 
relations to the State to do really good work. It is not strange 
if the repetition of highly-coloured and exaggerated statements 
of this kind causes the teachers themselves as well as the public 
to set too low a value on a national school education, and if 
people regard the national school teachers as less efficient and 
behind the times when compared with other instructors. An un- 
obtrusive scepticism seems to exist among all classes of the com- 
munity as to the value of the education available in the national 
schools, which contrasts with the firm belief in education found 
in more enlightened places. 

This is, of course, very injurious. People who send their chil- 
dren to school, not with the conviction that the children will 
thereby gain a great benefit, but because it pleases the manager, 
because they have a regard for the teacher, because the children 
like the society of their fellows, or for similar reasons, have no 
strong incentive to make any sacrifice in order to keep the chil- 
dren attending regularly. This spirit of indifference is shown 
also in the reluctance of parents to purchase the books required 
by the children, and to contribute according to their means to tbs 
small sum required for the upkeep of the school. 

It is to be hoped that in the near future it will be made a legal 
duty for parents to send their children to school as regularly as 
their circumstances will permit ; and that those whose views on 
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education are read or listened to by the people will try to incul- 
cate an appreciation of the benefits to be derived from, a primary 
school education, instead of expressing opinions which, no doubt 
contrary to their intentions, have the effect of injuring the schools 
and injuring the people. 

So far as public indifference to real education arises from the 
great prominence given to the various kinds of technical instruc- 
tion rendered necessary by the exceptionally backward condition 
of ifayo, it might be partially, at least, corrected by a slight 
adjustment of the school programmes, so as to have some work 
done in the. schools which would be preparatory to the agricul- 
tural instruction. In my opinion good work might he done 
by preparing the pupils for the instruction in agricul- 
ture which they will receive in mature' years. For many reasons 
I do not think the schools can give a training of a constructive 
character which would impart skill in practical work; hut it 
would be possible to make the ideas on which skilful work is 
founded familiar to the pupils of primary schools. Training of 
this kind ought to be limited in extent and very definite in char- 
acter; and the course of instruction ought not to be a self-con- 
tained study, more or less complete in itself, but a deliberate 
preparation for the more advanced instruction. The latter 
ought, so to speak, to be carefully dissected and its elements made 
familiar to the pupils, and the knowledge so acquired should not 
be made obscure by attempting too much. Clear, definite, ideas 
on a few important matters would be more useful than a forced 
attempt to acquire more know-ledge than the mind is prepared to 
assimilate. 

In this connection the following remarks of Mr. Dale, speaking 
of the want of success in object lesson teaching, deserve considera- 
tion : — 

“ In every country school the boys at least should be taught lessons on evapora- 
tion, solubility, porosity, &c., illustrated by suitable experiments ; and pupils 
should be trained to apply the facts learned in these lessons to a knowledge of the 
farming operations going on around them, such as dr ainin g, manuring, &C. 1 * 

In dealing with, practically useful knowledge of this kind I 
would not look for too much, heuristic teaching, which seems to be 
beyond the scope of the majority of the teachers, though those 
able to follow that method should he encouraged to do so. 

A.s a rule the people have schools within reasonable distance 
of their dwellings, -but in the case of a few isolated settlements 
the children have to travel a considerable distance. In one case, 
near Leenane, in Co. Galway, it is proposed to provide a van to 
take the children of a small glen to the nearest school, a distance 
of about five miles. In the other cases, applications for new 
schools are under consideration. 

Sixty-six schools- are vested in the Commissioners and are kept 
in good repair by the -Board of Works. . One hundred and fifty- 
one schools are vested in trustees, and one hundred and seventy- 
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eight are non-vested. The schools vested ill trustees and the non- 
vested schools are not repaired regularly ; and defects arising ir 
them from time to time are not rectified till some , very obvious 
damage has been done by the delay. Moreover, many of them 
were not well built, and after twenty years they show signs of 
decay. 

The increased building grants have been a great benefit to the 
poorer localities, and many of the worst school-houses have been 
or are about to be replaced by suitable buildings. 

Speaking of schools vested in trustees, Mr. Fenton says: — 

“ In too many cases they present a neglected appearance, and are allowed 
to fall into bad repair ; the outer woodwork becomes bleached through want of 
painting, and broken ceilings are common. Managers state that, as a rule, it 
is very difficult to raise funds locally for school repairs. Many school buildings 
vested in the Commissioners, and fifty years old, are fresher than some recently 
built houses vested in local trustees.” 

Speaking of the schools vested in trustees, Mr. Dale says:— 

“ They are as a rule not well kept. The woodwork is not regularly painted, 
and in this damp climate rapidly decays. Patches of plaster fall off the walls 
and are not renewed. The eave shoots frequently get broken, and. in some 
cases slates and tiles blown off are not replaced for a long time.” 

Some attempt is made to keep the schools clean, but not many 
schools can be described as really clean. The floors are washed 
from time to time, but not, as a rule, in a thorough manner. 
Washing a floor is called “ mopping,” and the term expresses the 
nature of the process fairly well. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the play-grounds, even in vested schools, are usually 
badly drained, and of a spongy texture, and that consequently it 
is difficult to keep the floors of the rooms clean. 

The out-offices are often found to be in an objectionable condi- 
tion, as no systematic arrangements are made for keeping them in 
order. The standard of cleanliness is much lower than in Dub- 
lin, and many teachers even permit the play-ground to serve the 
purpose of offices. 

A.s turf is abundant the schools are generally fairly well 
heated. Mr. Fenton mentions a school where the pupils cut and 
save the turf during play-time. 

In many schools an attempt has been made to grow flowers, 
but as the teachers have to contend with a bad climate, a pod 
soil, and the depredations of animals and poultry, only a few 
have attractive flower-beds Most teachers, however, grow 
flowers in the windows. 

Mr. Dale remarks : — 

“The teachers have not the same facilities for improving themselves m _ in 
Belfast and Dublin, but they are generally industrious and fulfil their dudes 
with diligence.” 
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Mr. Fenton has also a favourable opinion of the teachers. He Mr J s. 
says:— Cvssen, B 

“ The teachers are a respectable body of public servants, and are anxious to 
follow suggestions given for the improvement of their schools.” 

He regrets, however, that they are not better students. 

“ It is to be regretted that there is very little evidence of private study on the 
part of the teachers. ... It often happens the pupils know as much as tlio 
teacher about the history or story lesson, with the result that the teaching is 
confined to the explanation of words and phrases.” 

With these opinions I concur. The teachers are, as a rule, 
industrious, though their industry is ofteu not accompanied by 
sufficient energy to be really effective. Moreover, though I would 
not expect a teacher in a remote county to undertake the study of 
it new and difficult subject without assistance, 1 think a good deal 
more study of subjects that are more or less familiar is to be 
desired. Students are not, however, common in Mayo in any 
position. 

The number of teachers whose work does not reach the stan- 
dard of “ fair,” or barely reaches it, is considerably larger than 
in the Dublin schools. In many cases this is due to want of in- 
terest in teaching as a profession, a failing which becomes more 
marked as a man gets older', and when the prime of life is passed 
often ends in inability to cope with the task. It sometimes 
happens also that managers are unable to resist the pressure 
brought to bear on them to make certain appointments, and a 
better candidate is rejected in favour of one whom the manager 
knows to be unsuitable, and whom he would not appoint if he 
felt free to act on his own judgment. 

There are some teachers who. through age or infirmity, are 
unable to discharge their duties efficiently, and who would he 
glad to resign before reaching the maximum age if better pen- 
sions were available. 

Many teachers, are less efficient than they might be, a circum- 
stance towards which the 'following causes contribute: — 

(1) Giving undue attention to other occupations, especially 
fanning. It is difficult for the average man to achieve success 
in a profession and a business, the former requiring mental alert- 
ness and the cultivation of habits of accurate thought, while the 
latter is conducted more by routine methods wdth little exercise 
of thought. 

(2) Want of loyal co-operation between the teachers of the 
same school, and in not a few cases a spirit of opposition. This 
unpleasant feature of the schools occurs too often to be overlooked, 
and has had a serious effect on many of the larger schools. 

(8) The artificially-created opinion that the education avail- 
able in the schools is not of much value, has a discouraging effect 
on teachers, and dulls- the enthusiasm which is needed to combat 
local apathy in regard to educational matters. This want of 
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enthusiasm is manifested not merely in the teaching, but in 
points which a person who has no expert knowledge of schools 
can easily understand ; such as, keeping pupils who attend fairly 
well several years in j unior classes, with the result that they 
never get beyond the second or third standard; assigning the 
greater part of the work to junior assistant mistresses, with the 
result that most of the pupils get little or no instruction from the 
trained principal teacher during their school career. 

As a rule, the children are healthy, though one often sees indi- 
cations of want of sufficient, or suitable, food. The vice of exces- 
sive tea-drinking is common in Mayo, and it cannot be expected 
that children who are dieted on this stimulant will build up 
sound constitutions. In some places also the poverty of the 
people compels them to use a good deal of Indian meal ; but the 
cookery classes may show them how to render this diet more 
nourishing, as for example by mixing a little oat-meal with it. 

Tho following dangers to health may be cited: — 

(1) Inattention to ventilation. Not only are the children kept 
in badly-ventilated school-rooms, but the theoretical lessons given 
in “ Health and Habits ” are rendered useless by showing an 
open neglect of the principles set forth in the lessons. 

(2) The lessons on sanitation also must lose much of tlieir 
force when the offices of the schools are not regularly cleaned out 
and lime-washed. 

(3) The teaching of extra subjects after school hours is detri- 
mental to the health of poorly-fed children who live at a distance 
from the school. Children who bring no lunch with them, and 
others who bring only a piece of bread, are kept in as late as 
half-past three and often four o’clock to learn extra subjects. 
It is obvious that children who have little or no lunch, and 
who are from home for about seven hours, during the greater part 
of which time they are studying, are exposed to an undue strain 
which is likely to lead to enfeebled constitutions. As fees for an 
extra subject are now paid as low as the third standard, children 
of very tender years are kept in after school hours to learn the 
most difficult subject of their course. Not only is this injurious 
to their health, but the study of a difficult subject when one is 
fatigued can be of little value, and is likely to create a- distaste 
for that branch of study. 

These arrangements exist in a large number of schools. 

The extra subjects in a national school have always been re- 
garded as 11 over-time ” work, but such work is suitable only f° r 
senior pupils. In the.case of pupils below the. fifth standard the 
school day should- not extend beyond three o’clock. If it is d® - 
sired to have instruction in p Irish or any other special subject in 
standards below the fifth, it might take the place of some non- 
essential subject of the present programme, and be taught ddring 
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the ordinary school hours, but it is not wise to try to increase the 
amount of work to be done in schools by making the hours unduly 
long. 

The School Attendance Act was not enforced in any part of 
Mayo until this year, when it was introduced at Ballina. The 
immediate effect was to increase the attendance by about 30 per 
cent., but in former years Ballina, which is the largest town in 
Mayo, showed the most irregular attendance of any town in Ire- 
land. The irregularity of attendance is the most serious diffi- 
culty the teachers have to contend with, and the attendance gene- 
rally does not appear to be improving. 

Mr. Fenton says : — - 

“ Tha attendance shows little sign of improving, and the teachers properly 
complain that their best efforts are rendered ineffective by the want of reasonable 
regularity. In many districts the parents migrate to England and Scotland, 
and the senior pupils are kept at home to do the summer work. The junior 
children absent themselves during winter, so that many schools are attended by 
1 summer 1 and ‘ winter ’ sets of children. This is particularly true of Achili, 
where even pupils enrolled as low as first standard migrate to Scotland during 
the summer.” 

Mr. Dale describes the same custom as existing in the northern 
portion of Mayo, and adds: — 

“ In some cases where lace schools have been established there has been a 
decline in the attendance of girls from ten years old and upwards. These girls 
do not attend the lace schools, but they help at home in work that has been brought 
from the schools by their elder sisters.” 

These lace schools provide a good deal of employment in 
different parts of Mayo, and are not connected with national 
schools ; hut they have to be mentioned here as showing how easily 
national schools may be affected by agencies which do good work 
in other respects. When sources of employment are multiplied 
in a district the need for compulsory school attendance increases, 
if the people of the present time are not to be allowed to increase 
their prosperity at the cost of making the next generation 
illiterate. 

An pointed out above, many of the public utterances of man- 
agers and teachers themselves do not encourage regular attend- 
ance. 

The general merit of the work done in the schools will be seen 
from, the numbers classed under the marks below — 

Very good or 

excellent. Good. .Fair. 

No. of schools 43 178 145 

It will be seen that a substantial majority of the schools reach 
one of the two highest marks. 


Middling 
or bad. 

29 
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3 . In awarding the marks to the schools due account has been 
B - A - taken of the irregularity of attendance and other adverse circum- 
stances ; and wherever a teacher has fair skill, and is really in 
earnest with his work, he has no difficulty in securing one of the 
higher marks. 

The training of infants is one of the weakest points in the in- 
struction. Many teachers do not understand how to adapt their 
teaching to the requirements of young children, and an incorrect 
style of work {e.g. } of reading), is often acquired in the infants' 
class and cannot he afterwards corrected. In connection with 
this portion of the work, Mr. Dale says : — 

“ The teaching of infants is in many cases defective. Drawing lessons too 
frequently consist in repeating unmeaning patterns in which no scope for self- 
expression is allowed ; and the songs chosen are often not suitable for children 
of tender years.” 


He also mentions the common faults in object lessons:— (1) 
The questions are of too indefinite a character ; (2) The ear is 
appealed to rather than the eye; (3) Interesting topics are not 
chosen. In my opinion the teaching of object lessons is injured 
by such text-books as Murche’s, which give such a variety of 
questions ready to hand that no demand is made on the teacher's 
thinking powers in preparing the lessons. 

Mr. Fenton says: — 

“Infants are not veil taught as a rule. The methods .suggested in good 
books on teaching are not usually followed, and in many cases these methods 
do not seem to be veil understood. The foundations of mechanical and monotoo- 
ous reading are laid in infants’ classes ; and the poor reading of junior children 
is duo to the fact that they are often required to read what they have neither 
understanding nor sympathy for.” 

The result is that the children make slow progress, and are iu 
many cases retained too long in junior classes. Moreover, as the 
number of years during which a child attends school is limited, 
many of them are thus prevented from reaching a high enough 
class to acquire a practically useful knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 

It is desirable that teachers coming from training colleges 
should have had a more thorough kn owledge of the most effective 
methods of teaching the junior classes than is usually shown. 

Reading is generally fairly fluent ; but as the instruction does 
not comprise a sufficient number of the points required for really 
good reading some of these points are not developed, and the style 
is monotonous. Modulation of voice, for example, and attention 
to the less prominent consonant sounds (like the last t in attracts) 
are generally wanting. 

As^a rule the pupils understand the general drift of the lessons 
fairly well. 
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It is desirable that the editors of school reading books should 
be more particular in selecting matter of distinct literary merit, 
and that the books should be more carefully edited, so as to indi- 
cate how the subject-matter ought to be treated. 

Composition does not reach a high level, though it is taught 
in a methodical manner. A general failing is that the pupils are 
supplied with too many of the words and phrases which occur in 
their essays, and the work does not bear the stamp of originality. 

Arithmetic is very fair or good in most schools, but the teachers 
make two common mistakes in regard to this subject — (a) they 
allow the pupils to consult the answers while they are working 
the questions, and (6) too little time is spent in the actual teach- 
ing of the principles. 

In connection with this latter point, Mr. Fenton says: — 

“ In the higher standards the weakness in arithmetic arises chiefly from the 
fact that the principles are not well explained and not sufficiently often referred 
to m the working of exercises belonging to the particular rule. It is a very frequent 
experience to find pupils who could work comparatively difficult problems in a 
role unable to do the very easiest sums.” 

He considers the work is better in the junior standards. 

Mr. Dale says: — 

“ Pupils do not work as difficult exercises as in the closing years of the results 
system, but their knowledge of the subject is more intelligent and more adaptable 
than it was then.” 

The standard of merit aimed at in the remaining subjects is 
not high, but, on the whole, fair work is done. It must be remem- 
bered that a larger proportion of the schools tea-ch extra subjects 
in Mayo than in most other parts of Ireland, and that the pupils 
attend less regularly. Hence all subjects cannot get adequate 
attention. 

The instruction in Geography is rendered difficult by the want 
cf suitable text-books, with the matter arranged in the sequence 
required by the “ Notes for Teachers.” 

Drawing is still largely taught by the methods introduced ten 
years ago, when it first became a general subject in the schools. 
A preponderance of uninteresting “ designs ” is found in the 
exercise books, and paper covered with closely placed dots is still 
used. 

The teaching of History is of very little value. Lntil books 
suitable for children, written in a simple, picturesque style, are 
published, it is not likely that the subject will oe well taught. 

Cookery is now taught in a large number of schools, and fairly 
good work is done. The difficulties to be overcome iu introducing 
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Mr. J. s. cookery were often, considerable, and the teachers deserve much 

Cossen, B.A. credit for having faced these difficulties and shown that they 
~ were not insurmountable. The present danger to the success of 
cookery is the tendency to reduce the amount of practical work 
done by the girls too far. 

Needlework. Needlework is good in regard to the easier portions of it, and a 
fair attempt is made at outting-out and the more advanced por- 
tions. 

singing. Singing does not, as a rule, reach a high standard, but simple 

courses are fairly well taught, and are a useful addition to the 
children’s education. 

Kinder- Kindergarten is influenced by the prevailing opinion, that the 

garten instruction of junior classes is not a matter of great importance, 
and the work is of a poor character. 

Science. Elementary science is taught in only a few schools. 

Object Object lessons are taught in nearly every school, but in most 

lessons. cases they do not show more than fair merit. 

Mr. Fenton says of the schools in his section : — 

“ It is seldom that one finds object lessons well taught ; they are nearly 
always mere information lessons taught catechetically.” 

He suggests that picture lessons should be more used for junior 
classes than object lessons. As picture lessons are comparatively 
easy, and the teaching of infants is now largely in the hands of 
junior assistant mistresses, I think it is desirable that they should 
be much more largely used. The cost of getting good pictures is, 
of course, an obstacle. Mr. Fenton mentions that in a few really 
good schools series of nature lessons have been successfully 
given; hut many teachers have indefinite ideas regarding the 
scope of such lessons. He mentions a school where the series of 
nature lessons was as follows — “ The Creation,” “ The Creation 
of Man,” “ The Fall of Man,” etc. 

Mr. Dale also reports that the teaching of object lessons in his 
section is not, as a rule, sncoessful; and he makes some sugges- 
tions, which I have quoted elsewhere, in regard to the results 
which might be attained in this branch. 

Mathematics The teaching of mathematics is not very usual, and the work 
seldom extends beyond the first year’s course. The reason is that 
senior hoys attend too irregularly. 

Wsh- Irish is taught in a large number of schools, and notes on the 

work will be embodied in the special report on Irish. I wall only 
remark that as it is usually taken up when the teachers and pupils 
have already done a full day’s work, it is not taught under favour- 
able conditions. _ The probable effect of this arrangement on the 
health of the children I have referred to elsewhere ; and I believe 
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the simplification _ of the programme suggested there on the 
grounds of health is also desirable to prevent superficial teaching 
of Irish as well as other subjects. Teachers and children who 
work steadily from half-past nine or ten o’clock to three have done 
as much as can profitably be attempted in one day by the school : 
and though the teacher might keep a few of the elder pupils for 
half-an-hour longer to study special subjects without imposing 
undue strain on them or on himself, he cannot do so with a large 
section of the school, including young children. 

The attendance at school in Mayo is perhaps the most irregular 
in Ireland; and where the attempt to teach junior pupils a larger 
programme than that drawn up for the ordinary school work is 
made, the soundness of the instruction in portions at least of the 
work is endangered. Hence I believe better educational work 
would be done if additional subjects were not taken up, and in 
certain cases a choice of subjects allowed. 

My colleagues paid much attention to organization since they 
first took charge of their respective sections, and suitable arrange- 
ments now exist in most of the schools. The great majority of 
the rural schools have two teachers ; and the classes are arranged 
in four groups, so that each teacher has at the same time one 
group at desk work and another at oral lessons. 

Mr. Fenton says: — 

This plan has improved the discipline and greatly increased the efficiency 
of the teacher’s work.” 


Mr. Dale also reports favourably of it, but calls attention to 
the tendency of some teachers to use the same reading books for 
a group in successive years, so that the pupils who are in a 
group for the second year are only repeating the work of the 
previous year. This is one of the mistakes which many teachers 
make, because they have not given sufficient thought to the 
objects to be attained by grouping. Another common mistake 
due to want of thought was that where junior assistant mis- 
tresses were appointed they were often required to teach two- 
thirds or more of the pupils, and only a comparatively small 
number of pupils had the advantage of the more skilled instruc- 
tion of the principal. 

Mr. Dale and Mr. Fenton rightly call attention to the difficulty 
of organizing the classes properly in the numerous schools which 

■*1? ° nS lar S e ani ^ 0110 ver y small room, usually furnished only 
with a gallery. Really good organization cannot be obtained in 
schools of this class; and it would be desirable to enlarge the 
small room in all cases, even where the space available is theoreti- 
cally sufficient. 

Several schools with two or more teachers have not a room for 
each, and in these cases also, though not to the same extent, the 
organization presents difficulty. In schools of this kind the 
layo teachers are less skilful than the Dublin teachers in 
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arranging and carrying on tho work in a manner which will 
involve the least possible interference of one division of the school 
with another. 

Many teachers have little skill in organization, and though 
their time-tables are well arranged, these arrangements are not 
well carried out. A. teacher may, for example, work steadily j 
throughout the day, but fail to keep the pupils at desk work 
actively employed, and may even allow some of those at the oral 
work to remain inattentive to the instruction.' I have often 
called the attention of teachers to the fact that the total amount 
of time not properly utilised in school by the pupils during a 
year is so great as to be comparable to that lost by irregularity 
of attendance. 

Monitors and pupil teachers are, as a rule, well trained, and ; 
the criticism lessons are held regularly. The monitors are 
placed at a disadvantage in seeking entrance to a training col- 
lege, for they cannot, as a rule, get special instruction for the 
examination. They get a good education, but are not so expert 
in securing the highest marks in an examination paper as others 
who have specialists in this art to prepare them. 

Evening schools are declining in popularity, and there is 
great difficulty in maintaining a good attendance during the 
session. 

Mr. Dale remarks: — 

“ Tile number of evening schools is getting smaller. Most of the pupils attend 
during on© or two sessions in order to revive the knowledge of arithmetic and 
composition which they obtained in the fourth or fifth standard in the day 
schools. When they are satisfied with their attainments in this respect (and 
they are easily satisfied), there is little in the curriculum to keep up their interest, 
and the attendance falls away.” 

Mr. Fenton says: — 

“ Ten evening schools continued in operation during the session, and four 
ceased work after a few nights. These schools were pretty well attended during 
the first half of the session, but the attendance fell away after Christmas. • • • 
Teachers who do a good day’s work in their day schools say they find it difficult 
to work an evening school with energy. Work of a very fair order was done in 
nearly all these schools.” 


I am, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. Gussen. 


The Secretaries. 
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Athlone, 

25 th July , 1910. 


Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit a general report on the schools of the Athlone 
circuit for the school year just ended. A similar report was furnished 
t^o years ago. In the interval there has been no change in the limits 
of the inspection area, which is practically bounded on the west by the 
river Suck from Ballinasloe to near Ballyhaunis, on the south and east 
by the Midland Great Western Railway from Ballinasloe to Mullingar 
and thence to Bally willan, while a line drawn from Lough Gara to 
Moyne, near Arva, in county Cavan, forms the boundary on the 
north- It includes all county Longford, nearly all Roscommon, 
and almost half of Westmeath. Twenty-two schools in Mayo in the 
neighbourhood of Ballyhaunis and Ballaghaderreen, ten in Leitrim 
near Dromod and Mohill, and five in Galway round Ballinasloe, are 
also included. 

The occupations of the people are agricultural, Athlone being the 
only town in which there is any manufacturing industry of importance. 

The river Shannon represents roughly the division of the sections. 
Mr. Semple has charge of the Longford or eastern section, and Mr. 
Shannon of the western or Roscommon half. 

A good many changes have taken place in the schools since July, 
1908. Coolarty, Knockhall, Tarmonbarry, and Roscommon P.L.U. 
schools have become inoperative. Amalgamation has been effected 
in the following cases : — 

Mount Pleasant and Brackernagh. 

Tulsk Boys’ and Girls’. 

Taughmaconnell Boys’ and Girls’. 

Knockcroghery Boys’ and Girls’. 

Aughalustia Boys’ and Girls’. 

St. Joseph’s Boys’ and Girls’ (Dring). 

St. Joseph’s Boys’ and Girls’ (Lislea). 

Aughrim Boys’ and Girls’. 

Bahath Boys’ and Girls’. 

St. Mary’s Boys’ and Girls’ (Aughnaclifie). 

An excellent non- vested school, The Hanly Memorial, has been 
erected in Castlerea. New vested schoolhouses have been built at 
Taughmaconnell, Cullyfad, Gortletteragh, Carrick (Ballinlough), 
Lloyd, and Tulsk ; and new buildings are in progress- at Granlahan, 
Derrylahan, Glanduff, Ratenagh, and Athlone. Part of the Agricul- 
tural Hall at Ballinasloe has been converted into a vested school-house 
for the boys of that town. A second schoolroom has been added to 
Ballyforan, and a classroom to Castlesampson. Grants in aid have 
been applied for in the cases of Tibohine boys’ and girls’, Hnockroe, 
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Gorthaganny, Clonmore, Clonbroney, Clooncagh, and Carrowctin ; 
and additional accommodation in the form of classrooms is also to 
be provided at Glen, Dooroc, Ennybegs, and Soran. The large rooms 
at Tubberclair and at St. Mary’s Convent (Bower) have been sub- 
divided by partitions, and a similar division will also be made at an 
early date in the Monastery school here. 

The schools are classified as follows 366 ordinary, 16 convent, 
5 monastery, and 7 poor law union. Their distribution accords very 
fairly with the density of the population, but m about a dozen cases 
the floor space is not sufficient. 

With regard to the suitability of the furniture and equipment 
generally there is much to be desired. The schoolroom walls are 
very often bare, except for a few maps and tablets— often torn and 
discoloured Classroom accommodation is generally deficient. Desks 
are faulty in design, poor in condition, and insufficient m number. 
Ventilation facilities are in many cases defective The arrangements 
for heating continue to be unsatisfactory-the children bringing each 
a sod or two of turf in the winter mornings, and when, as is often the 
case, the supply proves insufficient the burden of supplementing it 
usually falls on the teacher. Fireplaces, too, are often insufficient, 
wasteful, and misplaced. The out-offices are frequently faulty in 
construction and are not always suitably placed They are however 
fairly well looked after by the teachers, though this is a duty that 
more properly should fall on the local sanitary authorities. 

Though a large number of the schoolhouses are defective in one or 
more of the points mentioned above, I am glad to report some con- 
siderable improvement in the standard of neatness and cleanliness 
in the schoolrooms and premises, and amongst the children. The 
buildings, as a rule, are kept in fairly good repair, but, for want of 
funds, painting and limewashing axe not done as often as is desirable. 
Scrubbing of floors, too, is not nearly frequent enough and as mats 
or scrapers are often either lacking or unsatisfactory, the attempt to 
keep the floors in a sightly condition is sometimes not very successful. 
More attention is, however, paid to sweeping and dusting, walks are 
better kept, and the cultivation of flowers is usually attempted. 
Facilities for the personal cleanliness of the pupils are seldom wanting, 
but are sometimes not made use of when necessity arises. 

Some of the better class schools are provided with small libraries. 
In some the collections are very limited ; in other instances they 
contain a fair number of books. 

Very few of the schools are without playgrounds ; but many of them 
are not properly drained, levelled, and gravelled, and are consequently 
of little use for recreation purposes. 

The couvent schools have a good system of drill. Beyond marching 
and a few arm, &e., exercises there is in the greater number of the 
ordinary schools little attempt at physical culture. 
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On the question of school accommodation in his section Hr. Semple 
observes : — 

*■ There are still ten cases of adjoining boys’ and girls’ schools in which the rules 
in regard to amalgamation will take effect on a change of teachers in one of the 
schools concerned, and one small school, the teacher of which will soon retire, is 
unnecessary. In 1909 a grant was made towards the erection of a school at 
Ballinacliffy, a remote locality on the eastern shore of Lough Eea, where there 
had never been a school. There is now no part of the section, so far as I am aware 
in which a school could be dispensed with, except as already stated, or in which 
an additional school is required. There are some serious eases of overcrowding 
of vested schools ; in four of these the buildings are to be enlarged. 

“ More than half the schools are vested and arc fairly suitable for their purposes 
but the want of a separate room for each teacher, and the smallness of some of 
the rooms, are common defects in both vested and non-vested schools. The 
latter are of every degree of suitability, some, and by no means the worst, being 
disused cliapels, labourers cottages, and gate-lodges. Nine are quite unsuitable 
but grants to build suitable schoolhouses to supersede three of these have already 
been mode, and in the other eases either grants have been applied for, or steps 
have been taken to procure sites. ’ “ 1 

••The state of repair of many schools is unsatisfactory. Some managers 
effect repairs of their own motion, and others do so after more or less official 
pressure, but there are a few whom no pressure that can be applied seems capable 
of moving in this direction. I have never known the trustees, whose duty it is 
to keep the sohools vested in them in repair, to effect any repair whatever. 

“ Although the quality of the ordinary desks leaves much to be desired in many 
schools, the supply is usually sufficient, but kindergarten desks are rare. The 
necessary maps, blackboards, &c„ are generally to be found, but sometimes tile 
maps are worn and discoloured, and a few schools are not yet provided with a 
globe and scale-map of the locality. 

“ Th» condition of the schools in respect to cleanliness is only fairly satisfactory 
A considerable number of teachers keep their schools neat and clean, but some 
appear to be quits comfortable amid dirt and disorder. It must be admitted 
that the condition of many playgrounds renders the observance of strict cleanli- 
ness in the schoolrooms a difficult matter. In the winter time the playgrounds 
which were left in their natural state when the schools were erected, become’, 
where the soil is heavy and damp, as in county Longford, muddy swamps. With 
such surroundings it is almost impossible to keep schoolroom floors clean.All 
floors are washed at intervals, but, as a rule, the intervals are too long, and the 
washing is not thorough. 

“ Facilities for the personal cleanliness of the pupils are provided in nearly 
all schools, but many of them are of a primitive character, and appear to be little 
used. Unless appliances for this purpose are kept scrupulously clean, there is 
an ever-present danger of the communication of disease. 

111 the greater part of the section bog is plentiful, but nevertheless the heating 
oi the schools is unsatisfactory. Some of the managers provide fuel, but as a 
rule the cost of heating is borne by the pupils and teachers. 

“ The 1150 of earth, or deodorizers, in the out-offices is not common, and in very 
few cases are the pits regularly cleaned. The offices of many non-vested schools 
are too near the schoolhouses, and six have no out-offices at all. 

“Some attempt at window-gardening is almost universal, and flowers are 
cultivated in beds where properly enclosed grounds permit. In a few instances 
shrubs are grown in the school grounds, and creepers trained against the walls 
of the building. 

“School libraries are few, and are not increasing; and, except in the convent 
schools, appliances for drill are almost unknown, 
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Mr. Shannon reports of his section : — 

“ Except that a number of adjoining boys’ and girls’ schools could -with ad. 
vantage be amalgamated there are very lew schools that can be described M 
unnecessary. The Mount Plunkett and St. John’s schools might indeed be 
superseded by a large school centrally situated, and the same remark applij, 
to the Ballymurry and Knockcroghery schools, as well as to the Runnamoat 
and Highlako monastery schools, but generally the accommodation is distributed 
fairly well in accordance with the needs of the school-going population. 

“ In a number of localities, however, large tracts of grazing land have recently 
been divided into smaller holdings, and in a number of other cases this change 
will probably soon take place, so that there is a prospect that the school, goi™ 
population in such places will he considerably increased, and that problems 
will arise as to how far the need for increased accommodation can best be me t. ‘ 
At present it is, of course, premature to make any forecast on this point. 

“ A considerable number of the schools in this section arc non-vested. The 
majority of these are fairly substantial buildings, but beyond this little can be 
said in their favour, and they are more or less unsuitable, judged by the standard 
of modern requirements. 

“ With very few exceptions (e.g., the convent schools), the furniture and equip. ! 
ment cannot be reported as satisfactory. In many cases it is just the bare mini- 
mum required, and is scanty and old-fashioned. 

“ On the occasion of every visit I maks to a school, I endeavour to imprest 
on the teachers the desirability of having the schoolrooms and premises present 
the most attractive appearance possible, so far as circumstances permit this to 
be done, and of cultivating habits of cleanliness, tidiness, and taste, among the 
pupils. An improvement is gradually taking place, especially so far as the girls’ 
schools are concerned. Window-gardening is generally attempted, and simplt, 
inexpensive forms of decoration are often to be met with. The grounds are not, 
however, kept as tastefully as they might be, although the number of cb« in 
which flowers are cultivated in bods in the playground is increasing." 

The teachers are, on the whole, competent and well fitted for their 
work. They are patient, sympathetic, fond of their pupils, habitually 
cheerful, and eager to adopt suggestions for the improvement of their 
schools. They work away steadily and, as a rule, successfully in the i 
face of many difficulties — one of the worst of which is an exceedingly t 
irregular attendance. One fault I have to notice continually in their ! 
teaching is that, as a rule, they leave too little for the children to do. 

In composition, for instance, too many notes are put on the blackboard, 
with the result that all the exercises are far too much alike when one 
comes to examine the exercise books. Preparation for work in the 
form of weekly syllabuses, notes for each day’s lessons, and monthly 
records of the work accomplished in each subject, are now almost 
universal. Teachers seem to he more fully realising how completely 
the present system depends upon the conscientiousness that they bring 
to the discharge of their duties, and an increasing number cany out 
in every detail the requirements of systematic and periodic examina- 
tions. 

Mr. Semple writes on this head as follows 

“ When all the circumstances under which the teachers do their w-ork are taken 
into consideration their success is frequently surprising. Most of the schools 
are too small to attract the best members of the profession, but there is, neverthe- 
less, a considerable proportion of highly skilled and successful teachers, while 
the comparatively worthless are very few. Regular courses of study appear to be 
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seldom attempted by teachers, which is scarcely to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that help in study is well nigh unobtainable and the reward not ap- 
parent. Teachers are, however, always willing, and often eager, to attend organ- 
isers’ classes in special subjects, even when attendance is fatiguing and inconveni- 
ent, As the result of the change in the system most teachers recognise that the 
object of education is the development of intellect, and their work is consequently 
beco ruing less mechanical, huo it still has a tendency to desultoriness. It is true 
that schemes of work are prepared by all teachers, or almost all, but some of them 
are vague and inconsequent, and seem to be prepared rather with the view of 
complying with the official requirement than of rendering the instruction more 
effective. While many teachers give evidence of reasonable preparation for their 
dailv work, others, among whom are to be found young trained teachers, seem 
to consider that systematic preparation is unnecessary. 

“Books of method are little studied, and coma teachers depend on the inspector 
for their knowledge of the ‘ Notes for Teachers.’ ” 

And Mr. Shannon notes : — 

“ The weekly syllabus is now generally kept. In the best types of schools the 
entries show that much forethought has been exercised in planning out the week’s 
WO rk, and in such it is a valuable aid towards carrying on the school business 
methodically and systematically. Occasionally, however, it is prepared in rather 
a perfunctory way, as if it had been made out to have at hand in case it might 
be called for. The number of pages to be read in the literary readers may be 
set down definitely, while more valuable information is withheld or only given 
vaguely. A good plan adopted in some schools is to fasten up the syllabus in 
some conspicuous place at the beginning of the week for the benefit of the 
scholars. 

“ On the whole, it may be said that an improvement is becoming more and 
more noticeable as regards ordinary preparation for work. I should like, how- 
ever, to find somewhat more evidence of preparation in the wider sense so far 
as reading for self-improvement, and with a view to making the lessons more 
interesting and more stimulating to the pupils, is concerned. The teaching of 
history and geography especially suffers in this respect, the teachers often appear- 
ing to be satisfied with the information supplied in very elementary textbooks.” 

The attendance was seriously affected by the continuously inclement 
weather of the last winter and spring. Epidemics, too, were more 
prevalent and severe than usual, and, as a consequence, the averages 
were everywhere adversely affected. In county Longford, however, 
the attendance has increased owing to the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance act. 

There is, I believe, a decided tendency towards greater regularity. 

Pupils are usually admitted to school between the ages of three and 
five, and the greater number disappear before they reach fourteen 
years of age. 

There is a tendency to keep children too long in the infants’ class, 
but promotions from standard to standard, year after year, are ^ fairly 
regular. The higher standards are poorly represented, not more than 
4 or 5 per cent, of those who pass through the first standard reaching 
the sixth class. 

The parents are nearly all of the farmei class, and at busy seasons 
have to avail themselves of all the help the children can give. 
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The general health of the pupils is good, and oases of defective eye- 
sight are seldom met with. 

Of attendance in the Longford section Mr. Semple says 


“ The enforcement of the compulsory clauses of the Irish Education Act in 
county Longford since 1st October, 1908, has appreciably improved the attend- 
ance which previous to that date was extremely irregular. In Westmeath and 
Leitrim the attendance is practically stationary, while in Roscommon it is 
declining. The causes of irregular attendance are precisely the same as prevail 
in all the other rural parts of the country with which I am acquainted — employ, 
ment at farm work, sickness, severity of weather, poverty, and indifference oi 
parents to the advantages of education. In North Longford, Leitrim, and part 
of Roscommon, where the soil is poor and the farms are small, tillage is the mode 
of farming practised, and in its operations the children take a large share. In 
South Longford, Westmeath, and part of Roscommon the land is largely under 
grass but numerous small farms, in which there is more or less tillage, are scattered 
among the grazing tracts, and it is from these small farms that most of the pupils 
come During the whole of 1909 measles were prevalent ill some part or other 
of the section? and in one locality there was an outbreak of diphtheria. Caws 
of ordinary illness were also of frequent occurrence, as might he expected among 
children of whom many are poorly clad and attend schools which are insuffi 
ciently heated. 

“ While I do not believe that the gap between the actual and the possible 
attendance could be indefinitely diminished by any form of compulsion, I 
am of opinion that more stringent compulsion is required for those pupils whose 
parents keep them at home, or permit them to remain at home, without sufficient 
reason The efficiency of the schools has little to do with the regularity of the 
attendance, as the pupils do not attend more regularly m highly efficient schools 
than in those where the instruction is only of average merit. 

■■ The a-re at which children come to school varies from three to five yens, 
but those who reside at a considerable distance from the nearest school may not 
attend till they are seven years old. The leaving age is generally thirteen ot 
fourteen years, but a few attend intermittently till they reach sixteen or seventeen 
years. Tlio schools in which the attendance of senior pupils is well maintains! 
are cliieflv those in wliioll monitors are appointed. This may he due in part to 
the 1 'i g W efficiency of such schools, but the hope of obtaining an .appointment 
as monitor or junior assistant mistress, or of being admitted to a training college, 
is the principal reason for prolonging the attendance.” 


Sir. Shannon’s views axe : — 

“ The a ttendanee continues to be unsatisfactory. The older pupils attend 
regularly during the winter months only, and are known as ‘ winter scholar;, 
durinw tile rest of the year they are kept at home to assist in farm work. IB 
younger children, on the other hand, attend badly while the weather is inclement, 
but fairly well at other times. Serious difficulties as regards organization thin 
arise.” 


Most of our schools have improved very much of late,, not only in 
soundness of work, but also in intelligence of instruction, m t e 
efforts made to interest the children in their work, and in the attempts 
to bring their surroundings to bear upon the teaching. The instruction 
aims more definitely than in the past at training the powers of °bsena 
tion and reasoning. Subjects are now more intelligently correlated, 
lessons are more carefully and completely prepared, and are ther ore 
better taught. There is far less marking time at revision, and time 
tables are much more wisely planned. There may be some falling o 
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. npnmanship spelling, and the working of long mechanical sums, 
f t P this loss however, is more than counterbalanced by the oppor- 
“ U V. triveil for more intelligent and educational work ; and, m 
an increasing number of schools these opportunities are used with 
admirable results. 


Mr. I 
Craig, B.A. 


In the infant departments, which are, as a rule, attached to the Infants, 
ent schools, these young children are well cared for, and the 
Premises generally are better suited for their purposes than those of 
the ordinary national schools. Modern methods of training have been 
introduced "with beneficial results. The very good quality of the 
adinsr and writing, the drill and other class exercises, as well as the 
''eneraUv sympathetic character of the teaching, make the inspection 
of such schools a pleasure. 

In schools having a staff of two or more teachers, a very considerable 
improvement is observable in the general management and training 
of infants, and the course of instruction usually includes story- 
telliny object lessons, drawing, singing, drill, kindergarten, reading, 
writing, oral composition, arithmetic, and games. The time tables 
are usually arranged according to kindergarten principles, and a special 
time is given each day to teaching these young people the intelligent 
use of language by means of picture-talks, nature and conversational 
lessons. 

In one-teacher schools, there is still, however, a strong tendency to 
neglect infants ; and, in consequence, their promotion to the first 
standard is slow. There is in such cases far too much rote work iu 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic, and to make matters worse the class 
is often found in charge of an unpaid monitor. 


Reading is making headway, though slovenly articulation is, however, Oral 
still to be found in too many schools. An attempt is usually made English, 
by the teachers to get the children to read with natural grouping of 
words, and with some degree of modulation and emphasis, and their 
efforts' are, as a rule, crowned with a praiseworthy measure of success. 

Silent reading, i.e., the getting up of and digesting a task, is, however, 
not common enough. 

In the main, English should be, and is, taught by means of com- 
position, oral and written, but unless the pupil has some knowledge 
of the elements of grammar he cannot thoroughly understand the 
reasons of the teacher’s corrections. With this object in view a certain 
amount of what may be described as technical grammar is still taught. 

Handwriting is generally legible and fairly neat. There is a tendency Wntten 
to devote more time to esercises in composition, and less to dictation. 

This plan, when carried on by good methods, proves beneficial. The 
practice of making the substance of recent lessons a subject for compo- 
sition is decidedly helpful. The reproduction answers two purposes ; 
it serves as a reasonable exercise in composition, and it helps to impress 
on the children’s min ds the subject-matter of the corresponding ora 
or reading lesson. 
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Us L History is a new subject. It is at present too much an exposition 

Craig, B.A. 0 f the historical reader, and it is hardly recognised that for the subject 
— to be of real value the teacher must know considerably more than is 

H “ rtOTy ‘ in the reader, and must prepare his lessons carefuEy. 


Arithmetic is well taught. There is possibly a falling off in accuracy, 
but as far as I have been able to judge from the periodical examination 
papers that I have examined, and. from class lessons that I have heard, 
there is no decline in ability ; and, owing to wiser and more frequent 
use of the blackboard, and the greater prominence given to oral 
teaching, the pupils are better arithmeticians than they were. It 
has become generaUy recognised that arithmetic means something 
more than the mere working of sums, and there are now few schools 
in which the chEdxen cannot give more or less valid explanations of 
the commoner arithmetical operations. 


Geography. I cannot report improvement in the rational treatment of geography. 

There is still a tendency to pay too much attention to minute and 
unimportant details. The teacher points out on a map the physical 
features, towns, etc., of a country, as given in a small textbook. The 
pupEs repeat the lists ; the teacher calls upon a few of the children to 
point out some of the places on the map, and the lesson is finished, 
although perhaps there has not been a single moment devoted to 
geographical teaching, and not a single geographical fact acquired 
by the class. Cause and effect are not dealt with, and the pupils axe 
not led to see how the physical configuration of a country has affected 
climate, rainfaU, river systems, situations of towns, industries, and 
historical events. j 


Object Object lessons are given in aU schools where elementary science is 

Lessons. not taught, generaUy with very fair success ; though there is still too 
much giving of mere information, and too little iUusbration and en- 
couragement of observation. 


Cookery and Throughout the circuit the teaching of cookery is general, and tie 
Laundry number of schools with laundry as a subject has materiaEy increased, 
work. These are favourite subjects with the scholars, and speaking generally 

the work shows steady improvement. The classes are always taught 
by a member of the staff, and the work is nsuaEy carried on either in 
the classroom or in the ordinary schoolroom. This arrangement is 
not ideal, but in smaU schools it suits very weE ; and, at aE events, 
the conditions for carrying out the operations are by no means rendered 
easier than those met with in the pupils’ homes. 


Singing. Singing is weE taught in aE the convent schools, and is making fair 

progress in the others, where, however, the full course is very rarely 
attempted. 

Drawing. I cannot report a decided advance in d rawing. Most of the teachers 

have not the skiE to carry out the improved methods of teaching this 
subject as given in the official notes to the programme. The use of 
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, ted paper i n freehand work is being gradually abolished, but there 
• oeneral want of a true appreciation of the object of teaching 

J? and the strict training of the hand and eye is usually sacrified to 

obtaining of an immediately accurate result by ruling, measuring 
d other similar devices. Some scale and geometrical drawing is 
occasionally met with, but drawing from familiar objects is very 
rarely attempted. 

Lessons of an hour’s duration in needlework are usually given on 
three days of the week to the senior girls, and half that time to the 
- wiser ones. In case of the former, one of the lessons is generally 
devoted to practising the various stitches on pieces of material, a 
eco'-d to the making of garments, and the third to knitting and 
darning. One lesson in each month is given to the grown girls in 
cuttiiw-out. Except in large schools the subject is seldom taught 
collectively, but the results are, on the whole, good, and lack of uni- 
formity and expertness in the children’s ways of working are certainly 
not strikingly noticeable. 

On the subject of proficiency Mr. Semple makes the following 
observations : — 

«« regard to the proficiency attained in the various subjects of the pro- 
gramme, little change is to be recorded. Reading is, on the whole, well taught, 
but it cannot be expected to improve indefinitely, and with many teachers the 
limit of improvement appears to have been reached. The importance of distinct- 
ness and phrasing is recognised, but there is a good deal of inaccuracy, and 
little attempt at expression. These defects are often due to the neglect of the 
teacher to provide himself with a reader, so that he allows mistakes to pass 
without correction, and is not in a position to read model passages for imitation 
by his pupils. When the reading strikes the teacher as being monotonous, his 
method of teaching expression often consists in telling the pupils to read as they 
speak, a counsel of perfection easy to give, but difficult to follow. The pupils 
generally have a very fair understanding of what they read, although it is not 
always obvious how they acquired it, as it is sometimes painful to listen to the 
attempts at explanation made by teachers who have neglected the duty of 
preparation. 

“ Writing may be considered satisfactory. The method of teaching this subject 
by means of patterns written on the blackboard is not so much in favour, except 
for beginners, as the use of copybooks with engraved headlines. Where the 
teacher can give Ms entire attention to the writing lesson the former method is 
much superior, but where the teacher’s attention is divided between the writing 
lesson and an oral lesson, as must necessarily he the case in all the ordinary schools 
of the section, its advantage is not so great. Either method will produce 
good writing if the teacher takes care to make his pupils sit and hold their pens 
properly, and is resolved not to be satisfied with anytMng less than their best 
enforce. A teacher’s want of influence over his pupils is nowhere more manifest 
than in the carelessness of the writing. In most schools it is found necessary 
to continue formal lessons in penmanship in the Mgher standards, as ■writing in 
these standards has a tendency to degenerate if the lessons cease with fourth 
standard. 

“The progress in composition is distinctly good. The subject is now taught 
as well as practised. In former days there was scarcely anything that could 
be called teaching in connection with composition ; the pupils were simply told 
to write on a given subject and left to their own devices. Now they are scarcely 
ever called upon to make bricks without straw, the various points of the subject 
being developed in a conversation at the beginning of the lesson. Composition 
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is not, however, as yet sufficiently connected with other subjects of the p I0 
i gramme. The marking of the compositions and other written exercises is a 
’ duty of which the importance is not fully realised, although nothing could be 
more injurious to the pupils from a moral, as well as an educational, point of vie* 
than neglect in this respect. 

“ The practical side of grammatical teaching receives much attention, and the 
senior pupils are nearly always able to correct obvious errors in grammar, though 
they may not be able in all cases to give the reasons for their corrections. Mam- 
teachers are unable to deal satisfactorily with analysis of sentences. To 
older teachers this is practically a new subject, but its acquisition might be 
thought to present little difficulty to persons of education and intelligence. 
Derivation, which provides an excellent basis for linguistic instruction, is largeh 
a thing of the past. 

“ Much of the teaching of geography is of a disconnected kind, requiring merely 
the exorcise of memory. In the geographical object lessons given to the younger 
children some attempt is made to show the connection between natural 
phenomena, but in the higher standards local features are not sufficiently availed 
of for purposes of illustration and comparison, nor arc the pupils given an in. 
telligent grasp of facts by reference to natural or historical causes. 

“ The importance of arithmetic is fully recognised. < It is open to question 
whether the younger children derive much benefit from tiro elaborate explana- 
tions of the decimal system to which they arc treated, but that they usually 
have an intelligent notion of what is meant by each of the four simple rules 
admits of no question at all. Up to fifth standard the proficiency is usually satis- 
factory, though more expertness and accuracy in working questions are desirable, 
but in sixth and higher standards the teaching is often merely mechanical, no 
clear explanation of the processes employed being given. In some cases this is 
owing to the teacher’s aversion to taking trouble, but in others it appears to be 
owing to the teacher’s inability to give the necessary explanation. Some teachers 
entered the service with but a slender knowledge of the subject, and as this 
knowledge has not improved with the lapse of time, they cannot teach efficiently 
what they do not clearly understand. It is worthy of note that many teachers 
still regard rnentol and written arithmetic as two distinct subjects, and do not 
dream of making use of the written solution of questions which the pupils can 
work mentally to show the method of working similar questions involving the 
use of large numbers. 

“ Of all the subjects of the programme history is least successfully taught. The 
method usually adopted is the one officially condemned— the reading aloud oi 
a textbook, with possibly some questioning by the teacher at the end of the 
lesson. To the bulk of the teachers the subject is entirely new', and their acquaint- 
ance with it is consequently small. Notwithstanding tho character of the 
teaching, some of the cleverer pupils manago to pick up a good deal of historical 
information. 

“ The teaching of drawing and singing is fairly successful, but the full pro- 
gramme in either is hardly ever accomplished. The recent change in the pro- 
gramme in the former subject has produced little change in tho teaching, aa the 
teachers can teach only what they know, whatever be the programme prescribed. 

“ Elementary science is taught in vory few schools. In rural schools where 
the attendance is irregular, and the number of pupils in tho higher standards 
small, it is doubtful whether the study of science is the best method of utilising 
the time. The instruction mostly consists in repeating the experiments which t 
teacher has seen performed in an organizer’s class or in a training college, ft 
is not sufficiently directed to the explanation of ordinary facts and tho laws 01 
health. Where tho teacher is- not qualified to teach elementary science, con- 
versational lessons on hygienic subjects, illustrated more or less by espenments. 
are fairly well given. Nature study lessons are only moderately successful lor 
the simple reason that the teachers are not properly qualified to give them. 
Their present knowledge of nature study is even less than their former knowleag 
of agriculture. 
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“ r kery is taught in more than 50 schools. When it is omitted from the 
• ° 1 n of a school in which there is a woman teacher, the reason is either the 
CUrr f U f Qualification on the part of the teacher, or the unsuitability of the accom- 
" & d tion, or the smallness of the number of girls eligible for instruction. The 
. / popular, and the instruction possesses considerable value. There 

doesfnot appear to be any difficulty in providing the materials for the lessons. 

iS Needlework has not improved. Except in cutting-out, collective instruction 
■ seldom given in tliis branch, and too much time is devoted to practising 
die various stitches and too little to the making of garments. Knitting and 
darning are fair. 

Dealing with, the same topic, Mr. Shannon expresses himself as 
follows : ■ 

“ In a considerable number of schools in the section the infants are under the 
of a female assistant or a junior assistant mistress. Most of the latter have 
ttended the classes held by the kindergarten organizers, and are making very 
fair attempts to put into practice the up-to-date methods they have been shown. 
The assistants are gradually improving their methods also, and even the older 
ones are endeavouring, so far as circumstances permit, to carry out the suggestions 
! the * Notes for Teachers.’ The blackboard is almost universally in evidence 
at the reading lessons, and tablets have disappeared. A limited course in kinder- 
rten is taken up. It is only in the convent schools, however, that really good 
work is to be found. In the ordinary rural school, owing to insufficient equip- 
ment unsuitable furniture, and the want of a special classroom for the infants, 
it is impossible to carry out modem ideas with regard to their training. In the 
schools under the charge of a single teacher, especially a man. the management 
of the infants is far from satisfactory. 

“ The improvement in the general character of the teaching which was brought 
about by the new system still continues. The instruction, at least in the better 
type of schools, aims more at the development of intelligence and thinking power 
than formerly. In a number of schools, however, certain forms of mechanical 
teaching still linger on, at least so far as oral English is concerned. ‘ Hard 
words’ aud ‘ meanings ’ appear to possess a charm for some teachers and possibly 
some mysterious fascination for the children. 

“The teac hin g of analysis and grammar is too often disassociated from that 
of English generally. 

“ The proficiency in composition continues to advance, and to this result 
the importance attached to oral composition in the junior standards, as well as 
the greater interest the children take in tlieir lessons, no doubt largely contributes. 

“ As regards geography, map -teaching is done more skilfully now than before. 
The preliminary course, however, is not always well planned, and the local features 
are not sufficiently utilised. The lessons generally in this subject are not made 
as interesting as they might be. The commercial and industrial aspects of the 
subject, however, receive more attention than formerly, and an attempt is made 
to teach the more important railway lines, at least in this country. 

“ Cookery is now taught in almost every school where the circumstances are 
suitable. The subject is certainly a popular one, and I have been informed that 
the girlB in the senior standards attend more regularly where it has been intro- 
duced.” 

Grouping of standards as recommended in the official programmes 
is now the rule, and the time-tables are drawn up to suit these systems. 
Class-teaching has thus been substituted for draft-teaching, and the 
consequences are that the reading and general answering are much 
more distinct than they were some time ago, inexperienced monitors 
no longer employed, and discipline has been greatly improved. 
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With reference to organization, Mr. Semple remarks of his 
section : — 

“ Except the convent schools and five others, no school has a staff of more 
than two teachers. In all such schools the grouping system, mainly in accordance 
■with the suggestions contained in the official programmes, has been adopted. 

One great advantage of this system is that the employment of unpaid monitors' 
whose chief function was to waste, not only their own time, but also that of the 
pupils committed to their care, has almost entirely ceased. In arithmetic the 
rule is to teach separately the standards that form the group, but this presents 
no difficulty. The division of the pupils into three groups does not seem the 
best system of organization for a school conducted by one teacher. Infants and 
first standard cannot be very well taught as one group, nor can fourth and sixth 
standards. In this case it would seem preferable to divide the pupils into four 
groups, as in a school conducted by two teachers, and have two groups engaged 
at written work and two under oral instruction, the teacher’s time being divided 
between the two. 

“ The improvement in the proficiency, due to the adoption of the grouping 
system, is not so great as might have been expected. Good organization is only 
one of several factors in the production of good results.” 

The monitors are scattered and teaching them at centres thus becomes 
an impossibility ; there is consequently no pupil-teacher centre in the 
circuit. The old system is followed, and each principal teacher instructs 
his, or her, monitors in all subjects. The weekly criticism lessons 
are regularly given, and teaching notes are well prepared and carefully 
revised. 

Mr. Semple notes : — 

“ In every case the regulations as to the instruction and training of the monitors 
are faithfully observed. The criticism lessons, which emphasise the importance 
of preparation for work, and impart ease and confidence in handling a class, are 
a valuable adjunct to the monitor’s general training. As monitors who become 
teachers reproduce with remarkable fidelity in their own schools the features of 
the schools in which they served their apprenticeship, the greatest care has to 
be taken to select the best type of school for their training. The number of j 
candidates always exceeds the number of appointments available, but, as a rule, \ 
their qualifications are not high. Of the total number of monitors in the section 
only two possess superior ability. The only pupil teacher appointed since Itook 
charge of the section declined to enter on duty.” 

And Mr. Shannon adds : — 

“ There are no pupil teachers in this section. Tho majority of the monitors 
are in the convent schools, and their general training, including criticism lessons, 
is well attended to.” 

Mr. Semple states of the schools in his charge : — 

“ Irish is taught in fifty-one schools, mathematics in twenty-seven, and French 
in two. Of the proficiency attained in the first-named I have no direct know- 
ledge, but to judge from the statements furnished to me by the organizers after 
their examination of the Irish classes satisfactory progress is being made. The 
instruction as yet is of a very elementary character, being -confined to the pro- 
grammes for third and fourth standards. Mathematics is not well taught. The 
number of boys enrolled in the higher standards is small, and their attendance in 
most cases irregular, so that good results are scarcely to be expected. The 
teachers of a considerable number of the schools in which mathematics is taught 
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have intimated their intention not to present pupils for fees for the current school 
year. It is surprising how few boys are capable of proving one of Euclid’s 
propositions unaided. Even when a boy can follow the reasoning, he is generally 
incapable of expressing it in correct language.” 

Mr. Shannon says of his portion of the circuit : — 

“ The teaching of Irish is general, while the number of schools in which mathe- 
matics is taken up is on the increase.” 


As to evening schools, Mr. Semple observes : — 

15 The number of evening schools in my charge increased from six in 1908-9 to 
seven in 1909-10. In each school two advanced subjects were taught in addition 
to English and arithmetic. The advanced subjects comprised history, hygiene, 
book-keeping, algebra, and Irish. In five cases the work was reasonably satis- 
factory, while two schools were classed as highly efficient. As the schools, with 
one exception, were situated in remote country districts, it would seem as if 
attendance at an evening school was rather a relief from the dulness of the winter 
evenings in the country than a serious attempt at educational progress. The 
one village school owed its existence to the zeal of the manager. The attendance 
is fairly regular for some time after the opening of the schools, but gradually 
falls ofi towards the close of the session. The extreme severity of the past 
winter was very unfavourable to the attendance at these schools.” 


And Mr. Shannon reports of his section : — * 

“ Fourteen evening schools were in operation last winter, but two had to close 
prematurely owing to low attendance. One of these was a town school, and I 
was informed that the reason for the falling off in the attendance was the counter- 
attraction of a new billiard room that had been set up. On the whole, a consider- 
able amount of useful work is done in these schools. They are more successful 
in the country districts than in the towns, where the young people find other 
ways of spending the evening more pleasantly. Two of the schools were for 
women, and were very successful, cookery being one of the subjects taken up.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Isaac Craig. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 
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General Report on Portarlington Circuit. 


POETABLINGTON, 

30 th July, 1910. 

Gentlemen —In compliance with your instructions of the 2nd 
Am-il 1910 I beg to submit the following general report on the 
schools of this circuit inspected during the year ended 30th 
June, 1910. 

The area of the circuit is the same as when last reported on two 
years aw. It extends through nine counties; and the number 
of schools in operation during the year, as well as their distnbu- 
ion and classification, is shown m the following table. 


County. 


Queen’s, 

King’s, 
Kildare, 
Westmeath, 
Wicklow, 
Galway, 
Tipperary, 
Carlow, 
Meath, 


Totals, 


Schools included in Portarlington Circuit-. 


Model. 


Ordinary 


105 

98 

80 

26 

20 

11 

10 

2 

2 


Total 

Day 

Schools. 


114 

111 

92 

29 

22 

14 

10 

2 

2 


Evening 

Schools. 


These three hundred and ninety-six schools are distributed 
over an area of close on 3,000 square miles, with uniformity, and 
due regard to educational requirements. There is only ow 
locality in which a school-house is needed, viz., at or nea, 
Halverstown, in the parish of Kilcullen, to replace the old 
Halverstown N.S., which became inoperative four or five years 
aao The accommodation in the matters of superficial area and 
cubic space is ample in general. In many schools, indeed where 
emigration and other causes some years back have reduced tto 
surrounding population, it is more than enough, but, on iieother 
hand, cases of overcrowding are not entirely absent. Borne o! 
these have been met during the year by the opening °* 
tional class-rooms. About ten others remain to be dealt with, 
but. in at least three of these, steps are being taken to reduce the 
congestion by the building of new and commodious school-houses. 
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The entire area is agricultural, and although Mr. McGlade Mr. w. P. 
reports that Headbn, 

r . B.A. 

‘ for some time past there has been in many districts a considerable migration — 
of the labourers and farmers as a result of recent land and labour legislation,” 

I aui of opinion that the population of this circuit has reached 
its minimum, and that if any change takes place as years pass 
it will happily be in the direction of an increase, in certain parts 
at all events. In many districts the farms are already bought 
out. and owing to the beneficent work of the Estates 'Commis- 
sioners new tenancies have been created in several others. The 
whole circuit is studded over with labourers’ cottages, and hun- 
dreds of new ones are in hands at present ; and notwithstanding 
the lateness of the spring this year and the severity of the 
weather recently, there has seldom been such promise of an 
abundant harvest as is manifest just now over the entire face of 
the country. These are all evidences of prosperity, and they 
appeal to everyone whose work is educational to provide for 
growing needs by ample school accommodation, suitable equip- 
ment, and a programme in harmony with the aspirations and 
the possibilities of the country. 

In the large majority of cases the schools are staffed with two 
or more teachers. Of the smaller schools only one may be deemed 
unnecessary, and that will shortly disappear. 

Ur. McGlade reports that: — 

“During the current year amalgamation took place at BaUyroore Eustace 
and at Robertstown ; the Foxrock boys’ and girls’ schools also will be combined 
in a few weeks when the new sehoolhouso in course of erection is completed.” 

There are nine Poor Law Union schools in the circuit. These p.l.u. 
are conducted with fair .general efficiency, but the system of schools, 
making each little department a separate entity, with a principal 
teacher in charge, has always appeared to me to be a wanton 
waste of power. I visited five of these schools this year and 
found seven departments in charge of seven principal teachers, 
the average number on the rolls of each being only seventeen 
children. If the pupils at present on the rolls of these nine Poor 
Law Union schools were collected, the boys into one school and 
the girls into another, away from the blighting influence of the 
workhouse, a staff of three teachers in each would be ample, and 
ihev would be better educated, morally, intellectually, and indus- 
trially at half the expense. 

^Leaving these P.L.U. schools out of consideration, there remain other 
387 distinct schools housed in buildings of which, roughly classi- schools 
rung them, 200 may be regarded as good, 120 fair, 55 middling, generally, 
and 12 bad. For those in the last category new premises will 
shortly be substituted, and most of the “ middling ” ones will be 
superseded in the near future. The progress made in this direc- 
tion latterly has been exemplary. Luring the current year no 
less than twenty-one new school-houses have been either com- 
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pleted or commenced, viz., Clonad, Camross, Clonin, Knockaroo 
Robertstown, Mountmellick, Oloneyhurke, Clonlyon, Eyrecourt 
Convent, Fahy, Mount Bolus Boys’ and Girls’, Eglish, Clonasl« 
Girls’, Castlejordan Boys’ and Girls’, Stratford-on-Slaney, Fox- 
rock, Brackna, Aughnahila, and Rathangan Boys’. In all these 
cases the Board has contributed a grant-in-aid. They are built 
on modern lines, are well lighted, handsomely wainscoted 
divided into apartments by folding glazed partitions, and well 
supplied with adjustable desks and other suitable furniture. 
Considerable improvements of various kinds, _ such as pro- 
viding new desks, boarding the floors, wainscoting the school- 
rooms, erecting glazed partitions, or building new class-rooms, 
have been effected at great expense during the year in Birr Con- 
vent. Cloneygowan, Raheen, Suncroft, Ballyshannon, Gurteen, 
Durrow Boys’, and Riverstown national schools. The common- 
sense principle that the number of class-rooms should correspond 
with the number of teachers is still ignored in a large number 
of two-teacher schools ; hut during the past year class-rooms bare 
been provided at Ballyshannon and Killeshin national schools; 
and a handsome glazed partition dividing the school-room into 
two compartments has been erected at Gurteen national school, 
Queen’s County. 

Mr. Bradshaw, in referring to this point, writes : — 

“ Classroom accommodation is very often unsatisfactory. In fifty-seven schools 
which have a stafl of more than one teacher (including junior assistant mistresses) 
there is only one schoolroom. To this defect is frequently due the unsatisfactory 
style of reading found in the schools ; and it is impossible to organise the junior 
pupils effectively under such circumstances. 

“ Many schools have no porches or cloak-rooms.” 

I am pleased to be able to report that in such matters as en- 
hance the general aspect of the school-room and premises, as 
order, neatness, culture of flowers, pictorial decoration, etc, 
gradual general improvement is taking place. All these are 
factors of much more educational value and importance than they 
appear to be regarded in some instances. Where they are found 
along with good literary and manual instruction, the community 
has reason to be grateful ; even in oases — and there are a few in 
the circuit — -where the ordinary teaching is mediocre, but when 
general neatness is conspicnous, where flowers are cultivated, 
where the children are trained to keep things in order, to keep 
themselves in order, to imitate the teacher in neatness of attire 
and politeness of deportment, it is found that the pupils turned 
out grow up, as a rule, into better and more useful members of 
society than those of schools with more pretensions and more 
efficiently administered literary curricula, where these proprieties 
are overlooked. 

In the following passage Mr. McGlade deals exhaustively with 
the questions of furniture, play-grounds, and general upkeep of 
the premises : — - 

“ The solid furniture of the room is good generally speaking. The presses an 
neater and more useful ; tables are large and solid in the older rooms, bat an 
remarkably small in many of the newer ones. In their general suitability 
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desks show a marked improvement. Desks of adjustable height, comfortable and 
suitable for school work are becoming more common. One remarkable piece of 
furniture, possibly invented to teach strong-mindedness, sometimes survives 
in the older houses. It is the teacher’s writing-desk, whose top surface dips at 
an angle of over 00°, and allows every paper and book placed on it to fall grace- 
fully away. ° 

“ In the school equipments the great difficulty is in the matter of renewal 
First supplies of articles, such as easels, blackboards, ball-frames, maps, music 
sheets, &c., are found as a matter of course ; but very frequently they are in 
use long after they become damaged or worn out in appearance. Many teachers 
complain that the materials put into those equipments are much inferior to the 
materials formerly used in their manufacture. The statement, however, may be 
justifiable only in the case of cheap goods. 

“ As a rule the buildings are kept in good order. The rooms are usually neat, 
but the neatness of the outer premises is not so marked. At many centres 
however, attention is being turned to the merits of horticulture as a practical 
and profitable subject in school training, and indirectly it should lead to the 
general improvement of the school surroundings. The cleanliness of the rooms 
^ on the whole well looked after. The want of a good supply of pure water is 
jelt in many schools, and this is a matter which will have to be seen to in the near 
tuture. Heating has become a serious item in the upkeep of the schools. This 
is c lefly owing to the extension of cookery and laundry instruction, and also to 
e airly general adoption of the classroom system, almost every new classroom 
formed requiring an additional fire-place or stove. 

“ Playgrounds are of all degrees of suitability. Very frequently the areas are 
too small and the surfaces too wet in winter or too grassy in summer. In a few 
cases the public road is the only place available, which on account of the increased 
motor traffic has become very dangerous for children.” 

The teachers of this circuit are a most respectable bodv of 
public servants. They include men and women of refinement, 
natural ability, and extensive information, a number of them 
being young people fresh from the training colleges, and full of 
vigour and enthusiasm. The great majority realise their 
responsibilities and discharge their duties faithfully and intelli- 
gently. There are a few, however, who seem to have missed the 
0 \ thelr vocation. They appear to be instructors 
her than educators. Their aim seems always to be to teach 
amnmetic or grammar or some other subject rather than to teach 
s and children. In the fulness of the information they are 
eager to impart they forget — one would suspect — the higher 
arny which it is their privilege to discharge, of moulding the 
araeter of these little ones by training them to habits of order 
am,,' j ancl self-control, of intelligent observation of things 
and of practical application of the principles of 
L a ? d , trutl1 in their relations with each other. All these 
well /■ - v ara oter are developed more or less in every orderlv, 
fm™ jv° . m ? d ’ sobo °t without demanding continual advertence 
m , , be teacher. It is well for him, however, to advert to the 
if »+ now and then : it is a serious omission never to advert to 
eivs n i there are a few who seem to think they can 

diam-Tv,- ?\ 0n auy sub i e °t without preparation, or who cannot 
be ow n between tb e subjects for which teaching notes should 
are by prepared and those which do not need them; and there 
weethf 6 n I affe0t not io u ?derstand the difference between the 
y syllabus of prospective work and the monthly progress 
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record of work done. Finally, there are a few who fail to recog- 
nise the advantage of following some order of sequence in teach- 
ing composition, object lessons, and kindred subjects— men who 
would not dream, for instance, of teaching a lesson on the rivers 
of Ulster one day and on the mountains of South Africa the nest, 
but have no scruple in giving an object .lesson on the buttercup 
on one day and on a hand-saw the next. 

A propos of this topic, Mr. McGlade writes:— 

“ A few young teachers evince little aptitude for their work, and somo of tie 
older ones are declining in efficiency, but the majority of the teachers are very 
capable and successful sehoolkeepers. The women in especial are very patient 
and practical teachers, and they give much attention to the study and prepara- 
tion of their school work. Here and there may he found teachers who regari 
or affect to regard, all arrangement and preparation of lessons in any subjm 
as unnecessary. They may conduct an isolated lesson in very good style, bo! 
without previous study they cannot properly handle a series of lessons in the 
same subject, and it is certain that many of them are reverting to the former 
mechanical methods of teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, goograplj 
and drawing.” 

And. Mr. Bradshaw writes : — 

“The teachers as a body are intelligent and competent, and discharge their 
duties faithfully. In addition to the classed teachers there are forty-one junior 
assistant mistresses who are doing good work. Among the latter are to be found 
trained teachers who have not been able to seeuro positions as assistants ; and 
some are acting in the capacity of junior assistants in the schools where they had 
been ordinary assistants, but in which the attendance had declined.” 

With regard to pupils and their attendance, Mr. McGlade s 
notes are interesting and exhaustive: — 

Tn town schools the pupils are the children of business people, artizans, and 
workmen generally ; in the country districts they come from the farming and 
the farm labouring class. They appear to be healthy, and are physically well- 
formed. Cases of deafness and defective eyesight are rare. In the country 
the parents are tolerably well off, and the children, for the most part, are m ? 
prepared for school. In some of the towns there is frequently much 
The milk supply, too, is very uncertain, and the use of tea as a beverage is apt 
to become excessive and injurious, especially to young children. I have 
that the children are singularly unable to bear any exposure to cold. Every 
snowfall of the past winter left the schools practically empty. 

“ In the matter of the pupils’ attendance the tendency is on the whole towards 
improvemeot. In most schools the number of children on the rolls appears 
he steady, notwithstanding that absentees are now included for only four as 
compared with thirteen weeks in former returns. Regularity of attendance n 
permanently affected by the general character of the schools, by the circumstances 
of the parents, and the appreciation of education ; and temporarily by epidemic^ 
weather conditions, and the closing of the schools. These temporary c® 
were experienced this year with more or less serious results, but many large 
efficient schools report considerable improvement in their attendances. 

“ Compulsory attendance. — School attendance committees under the oom 
pulsory education act, have been formed all over this section. The work 
those committees varies much in effectiveness. In the southern and w ^ 
portions of the Queen’s County committees were appointed for the first 
October last, and so far they have worked most successfully. As a ^ 
attendances at the schools in those districts have substantially increase 
during the exceptionally severe winter just passed, and the gains would app 6 ® 
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to be permanent. In some other places the work of the committees is hardly felt 
in the schools. Many members seldom attend the meetings, and the more 
earnest members frequently complain about the difficulty of forming a quorum. 
The complaints aro in many cases justified. A local newspaper gave the attend- 
ances of each member of a certain committee for the past three years as follows : 

In the triennial period 35 meetings had been held. Of these the chairman 
attended 31, and the attendances of the other members were 27, 20, 11, 9, 7, 4, 
2 , 0 !” 

Regarding the wort of the schools generally, whether from the 
point of view of efficiency on the teachers’ part, or of proficiency 
on that of the pupils, I have no hesitation in reporting it as show- 
ing steady progress during the year. The more general adoption 
of improved methods in the one case, and the consequent earlier 
development of brightness and intelligence in the other, have 
contributed to this. Mr. McG-lade’s remarks regarding the teach- 
ing of infants and junior classes apply equally to the whole 
circuit:— 

“The conditions under which infants are kept employed in the schools are 
steadily improving. In the finding of classrooms and the renewal of desks and 
equipments, the wants of tho younger children are being kept more in view. 

“ In convents and other largo schools infants’ training is varied and effective, 
but even in small and medium-sized schools kindergarten work, action songs, and 
drills are commonly provided, and recently story-telling has become a favourite 
exercise. Games are seldom practised, probably owing to the difficulty of finding 
teachers who are in sympathy with children’s games. 

“ In the methods of teaching the junior classes of the majority of the schools 
there has been, I believe, decided progress. The literary teaching of the infants 
and the lower standards is more suitable and more effective in developing the 
children’s mental powers than it was some years ago. The principles of mind 
training in the earlier stages are better understood by the teachers, and methods 
are requisitioned which go to utilise the children’s activities, to arouse their 
interest, to foster habits of observation, and to train them to think and connect 
their ideas. The middle standards, too, aro being more skilfully and profitably 
taught. 

“ Of course the progress to which I refer varies much in the different grades 
of schools. It is very marked in most of the convent schools where the teaching 
is entirely in the hands of the nuns- — in the fourteen convents of this section 
110 lay teachers are employed — and where so much care is bestowed on the Btudy 
and the application of methods. It is also discernible in a large proportion of the 
two-teacher and in a less proportion of the one-teacher schools. It is almost 
non-existent in some places where the teachers will not follow the ‘ new * 
m ®thods — very frequently because they consider these methods too laborious 
and exacting in the study and preparation, which they invariably require. 

The quality of the teaching in the upper standards is considerably superior 
to that which prevailed under the * Results 1 Code and wherever inferior methods 
are practised the fault does not assuredly lie with the present system ; it is almost 
always due to the teacher’s remissness or to his want of aptitude or of acquire- 
ments.” 

I now propose to deal in some detail with the more important 
subjects of the programme. 

The progress in reading is general and creditable, but I find 
it more specially marked in the junior standards. This is due 

more efficient methods, including the universal use of the 
blackboard in the infants’ class, as well as to more sympathy on 
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the teacher’s part, and greater confidence on the children’s. The 
word-naming that used to pass for reading in the junior stan- 
dards some time ago is now seldom heard : everywhere the phrases 
are cut out and the passages enunciated in the ordinary speaking 
tone, and the intelligent expression on the child’s face shows that 
the full sense of the lesson is grasped as it reads. In the senior 
standards, however, I do not find the progress proportionately 
marked. There is less teaching, and it is frequently confined to 
the correcting of verbal mistakes, with complete destruction of 
the continuity of the reading. In such cases the children are so 
frightened at the prospect of meeting a difficult word that they 
make no attempt to follow the matter. Their constant interrup- 
tion, the moment they miscall a word, takes their mind off the 
context and at once the reading ceases to be intelligent. Reading 
and pronunciation are quite distinct. There may be good pro- 
nunciation with bad reading and bad pronunciation with good 
reading. . They should not be confused in the teaching ; yet this 
is what is frequently done. Under no circumstances should a 
pupil be interrupted in the middle of a sentencg. The pronuncia- 
tion as well as the significance of the difficult words of a lesson 
should be thoroughly mastered before the reading begins. If 
this is regularly attended to, fluent and expressive reading marked 
bv the individuality of the pupil follows soon as a matter of 
course. He ceases to be distracted by the explosive reprimand 
or correction of the teacher, and his mind follows eye and tongue 
with ease and gratification as he reads. 

And here I may briefly refer to explanation, in the treatment 
of which I find the questions for the most part dealing with words 
and phraseology, rather than with subject matter which should 
be their special objective. During a recent visit to one of my best 
schools I heard the master waste exactly ten minutes of a reading 
lesson in discussing with his senior division the meaning and 
applications of the word “ revenge.” If this were well done, and 
that it were the usual practice, it would, of course, end in 
pedantry pure and simple ; but it was indifferently done, with the 
result that the class was wearied, the pupils being forcibly im- 
pressed with their utter ignorance of this unfortunate word, and 
left there. The application of words and the interpretation of 
phrases must, of course, receive attention; but, as stated above, 
all this should precede the reading. There should be nothing 
obscure in either word or phrase when the pupil reads, and this 
can best be ascertained when the reading is done by rapid and 
judicious questioning on the matter. Then the exercise becomes 
interesting. A taste is acquired, and the educational purpose of 
the art is reached, viz., the acquisition of a power to read with 
profit, whether for instruction or amusement, whatever printed 
matter the opportunities of life may render available. All the 
same there are several schools — notably the convent schools-^n 
which the children of the higher standards read with becoming 
taste and expression, and in which the subject matter of every 
lesson is thoroughly mastered and exhaustively questioned oh. 
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Hr. McGlade states : — 

“ Reading in its higher forms is fairly fluent, intelligent and expressive.” 

And Mr. Bradshaw writes : — 

“Reading is improving as regards intelligence, and the style is better, but 
an indistinct and monotonous style is not uncommon. This defect I attribute 
largely to the want of classroom accommodation.” 

Increased attention is paid to notation and mental calculations, 
and the latter, as a rule, are concerned with articles and commodi- 
ties that come into the daily life of the locality. The teaching of 
the simple rules, including the reasons for each process, is effici- 
ently done and intelligently illustrated with balls or cubes or 
sticks in the junior standards. Mr. McGlade deals with the sub- 
ject, so far as the senior standards are concerned, in the following 
passage: — 

“ The treatment of arithmetic is not attended with as much educational good 
as is desirable and attainable in the study of the subject. The text-book order 
is generally followed, and numerous exercises in all the sub-divisions of the rules 
are mechanically worked out by the pupils. In this way the material relations, 
the interdependence of the rules and sub-rules, are missed by the pupils. Better 
far to make a drastic unification of several so-called rules for the purpose of 
teaching, e.g., when the reduction tables are taught all exercises in reduction 
descending, whether of money, weight, long measure , &c., should be practised at 
the same time ; all examples under interest, discount, stocks and shares, should be 
worked under one head, viz., unitary metlwd or proportion, &c., &c.” 

The blackboard is now universally adopted in teaching the 
infants’ class, and its use is seldom dispensed with in connection 
with the headline copies, which are written with careful super- 
vision and general improvement by the middle division. On the 
whole, the writing of the circuit is good, and it is certainly char- 
acterised by more uniformity and neatness than formerly. 

There is marked improvement in spelling. The children’s own 
vocabulary, as seen in their composition books is, as a rule, cor- 
rectly spelled. In many schools I find not a single mistake in 
the dictation books. Everywhere the passage is assigned before- 
hand and well prepared. The exercises are carefully revised by 
the teacher, and if a mistake occurs, it is, as a rule, written out 
correctly four or five times by the pupil. 

The structure of the sentence, the separation of its principal 
parts, and the function of each constituent word are more gener- 
ally understood than they used to be. The children speak more 
correctly, and in the higher standards they express themselves 
wore accurately in written English. Letters are written more 
neatly and with greater attention to form, and composition exer- 
cises are now kept in a special exercise book everywhere. 

■Hr. McGlade writes : — 

Composition teaching is more systematic t. id extensive, and the product oi 
anaards YU. and VIU. consists of long essays of very fair merit. Reproduc- 
er m one form or another may often be detected in the pupils’ exercises, but 
ed that it is not carried too far reproduction of a kind is beneficial.” 
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To my mind the only defect that runs through the teaching of 
both oral and written composition is the general absence of some 
principle of sequence in the gradation of subjects. The practice, 
say, of setting a composition on “ Winter ” one day and on 
“ The Siege of Limerick " the next has a distracting influence 
and makes it impossible for the teacher to train and for the pupil 
to develop the power of treating a subject methodically according 
to its character. 

My own experience enables me to report fatvourably on geo- 
graphy. In most cases I find teaching well-directed and the 
pupils able to read the maps intelligently, to describe the physical 
and political features of a country as to climate, industries, pro- 
ductions, commerce, etc. ; to point out accurately the recognised 
routes of travel, and to estimate direction and distance sensibly. 

Mr. Bradshaw's experience, however, is different: — 

“ There is roo m for improvement in the teaching of geography and history. 
It is rare to find the Ordnance Survey Maps in use, and local geography is cot 
much studied. Three or four classes are often seen standing at different maps, 
so that there can be no sufficient supervision or instruction. The subject is 
not made interesting enough ; the connection between the geological formation 
of the district and the industries of the towns is not often traced.’ 

Mr. McG-lade puts the whole case in a nutshell : — 

History is fairly well taught in the better schools ; but too frequently tha 
teaching of it begins and ends in getting the pupils to read aloud the pages of a 
compendium of history.” 

. Mr. MoGlade notes that he finds “ the instruction in singing 
improving.” I regret that this has not been my experience gener- 
ally through the year. In the convents and a few other schools 
the motto in this branch is always “ excelsior ” ; but from some 
cause or other I notice a falling off in the efficiency of the teach- 
ing in most other schools. What is particularly regrettable is the 
apathy of some teachers towards, non-singers. * There are plenty 
of cases in which I find, visit after visit, fully one-half the school 

and these mostly in first standard — classed as “ having no ear.” 
I am quite satisfied that with care and tact everyone of these 
children could be trained to sing sooner or later, and that with 
unquestionable benefit to every interest of the school. I know of 
no movement attended with more beneficial results of a human- 
ising kind than that by which the teaching of vocal music was 
introduced into practically every- school in the country a few 
years ago. It was carried by a wave of enthusiasm that com- 
manded universal admiration, and it would be a national loss 
if any abatement now set in. The County Feis is doing excellent 
work in this regard; but greater opportunities and responsibili- 
ties devolve on us to keep alive and flourishing our traditional 
inheritance in this “ land of song.” 

Partly through newly-appointed teachers fresh from the train- 
ing colleges and partly through the lectures which Mr. McElw 60 
gave at a few centres during the year, there is some awakening 
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throughout the circuit in the teaching of this branch. Like vocal Mr. \V. P. 
music it was introduced wholesale and most effectually on_ certain Meades, 
lines a few years ago ; but until recently the progress which had " ' _ 
marked it ill the earlier period seemed to halt. The teachers, 
however, are now happily beginning to realise the new aim and 
methods. The early introduction of object drawing interests the 
children. It awakens their curiosity, cultivates their observation, 
exercises and trains the freedom of their hand movements, and 
their power of graphic description, and extends their knowledge- 
of things ; while the hard straight lines of the square and oblong 
are replaced by the softer curves which outline nature forms. 

Personally, however, I should not like to see conventional 
symmetrical patterns wholly done away with, or neatness of 
execution entirely sacrificed in the effort to secure accuracy of 
form, or the teacher to be relieved from handling the chalk be- 
cause he can now pin an object, to the board. 

Scale drawing and geometrical drawing are well done in many Elementary 
schools. About fifty schools of this circuit have been supplied Science, 
with equipments of apparatus for teaching elementary science. 

Of the ninety-eight schools inspected by me during the year, 
eighteen are so equipped, and in ten of these I found the teaching 
intelligent, a workable programme followed, experiments made 
by the pupils, notes neatly kept, and compositions showing merit 
regularly written. The educational benefit to the pupil of this 
doing and observing and noting is unquestionable. The defec- 
tive work in the other schools is partly due to want of taste for 
the branch on the teacher's part, or to a natural shirking of the 
trouble which the teaching, involves, but mainly to incapacity 
so to organise the school as to bring every pupil of the class into 
personal touch with the apparatus so that he may be able to do 
some experiments at all events, and thereby acquire a habit of 
working methodically with apparatus and material that require 
accurate handling to determine reliable results. 

In the schools inspected by me I havp noticed a general inelina- object 
tion to pay increased attention to the principle of sequence in the lessons, 
succession of subjects when drafting the scheme of Object Lessons 
for the year. In some schools excellent schemes have been sub- 
mitted, based on the suggestions in “ Notes for Teachers,'’ as well 
as on the teacher’s own views of what is best suited for the locality. 

In thehandling of these lessons, too, Ihavenoticed increased atten- 
tion to method. Specimens are now, as a rule, placed in the chil- 
dren’s hands, questions are well distributed, answers in full sen- 
tences are required, and the blackboard is used. In my general 
rounds, however, I have met not a few schools where the prin- 
ciple of sequence in those lessons makes no appeal to the teacher, 
and where many of the subjects selected present no apparent 
claims of interest or utility. Mr. MeGlade’s experience is not 
quite so happy as mine : — 

‘ Definite arrangements for the practice of object lessons are frequently missing 
in the schools. One rarely finds a scheme of such lessons properly arranged and 
m& de suitable to the locality or situation of the school, and without sucb a scheme 
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the training in the subject may very safely be regarded as of little value. In 
town s drools science is taught with fair or good results, and in a few country 
schools the subject is reported as satisfactory, but horticulture in the latter is 
becoming a more popular subject.” 

About three years ago a movement, initiated by the Most Sev. 
Dr. Foley, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, to have practical in- 
struction in horticulture afforded to school children, was taken up 
by the County Council of Kildare, with the sanction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. It was given 
effect to in the laying out of school gardens in 'connection with 
thirteen primary schools in the county, twelve of which are 
national schools of this circuit. During thepast year the instructor 
under the County Agricultural Scheme was allowed to visit each 
of these gardens once a week and to give a lesson to the school 
children in practical horticulture. In ten of these cases the 
gardens belong to the principal teacher. Their areas average 
about 500 square yards,, and they are divided into plots approxi- 
mating in number and dimensions, according to available space, to 
the county instructor’s ideal of six to each, measuring 36 feet long 
by 12 feet wide. Each plot is supposed to be in charge of two 
pupils for the year, and it is cropped in lines across the length. 
I have just seen the instructor’s report for the year ended BOtii 
June, 1910 : it is commendatory of all the gardens except two. 

• a W“t b y which the county instructor was author- 
ised to visit these gardens once a week was only temporary, and 
not to be. continued after the 30th June, 1910. Accordingly, in 
anticipation of this it became desirable to afford the teachers 
sucn opportunity as. was possible of being trained in the theory 
and practice of. horticulture so as to render them independent of 
expert. su P er\ision in teaching this branch in their schools. With 
tins view a course of lectures on plant life, soils, and manures 
was given by Professor Houston and Mr. Humphrys at the Tech- 
mcal School Kingstown, with practical work in the local com- 
mittee s garden at Glastliule, during the month of August. 1909. 
to thirteen teachers— six from the Co. Kildare, six from the Co. 
Barlow, and one from Queen’s County. 

,, ^J 16 n _ ext sie P ^ as drafting of a suggestive programme for 
he teachers. This was done after mature consideration of those 
conditions which in the past, at all events, have retarded the 
progress of this country in rural economy, viz. : 

(1) The association of rural occupation, in the minds of 
the pecyle, with hardship and slavery, and the entire absence 

rom their spheres of thought and enjoyment of every trace 
of interest in their work, beyond the sordid one of gain when 
they reach the spending time of life. 

(2) The general ignorance of natural agencies — then 
power, distribution, and relative importance — concerned 
the growth and maintenance of organic life. 

(3) The general ignorance of the constituent elements of 
iving vegetable matter, and of the soils in which such vege- 
table matter lives and thrives. 
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(4) The occasional ignorance of land areas, and of the Mr. W. P. 
productive capacity of units of area in localities. Hidden, 

(6) The total omission to record items of income and outgo ~ 
so as to satisfy themselves that they are working their farms 
on sound commercial principles, with balances on the right 
side at the end of each year. 

It follows from these considerations that the purpose of a course 
of rural economy in its scope and treatment should be : — 

(1) To develop in children a sympathy with living vege- 
table nature, and thereby to foster in them a love for rural 
occupation. 

(2) To acquaint them through their own senses, by the 
exercise of their own observation, u'itli those natural agencies 
that are concerned in the growth and propagation of plants, 
viz. — light, heat, air, water, and soils. 

(3) To train them to note, and record periodically, obser- 
vations of those phenomena that vary from time to time, and 
influence, accordingly, the modes and effects of rural occupa- 
tion, such as — barometric pressure, wind, rain, temperature, 
etc. 

(4) To train them to record from day to day or from week 
to week each incident in the culture of those plants they have 
charge of, and in the general treatment of their plots. 

(5) And to include in this record the actual or estimated 
value of seeds, manure and produce in such form as to show 
balances at end of year; and thus lead them on to some 
simple but systematic method of keeping farm accounts. 

(6) Finally, to train them to survey their plots and map 
them according to scale, showing the position and relative 
areas of each crop grown. To train them similarly to 
survey and map, according to scale, the entire garden, indi- 
cating on plan the location of fruit trees, etc. ; and further, 
to give them such opportunity as circumstances may afford 
of surveying fields or farms in the neighbourhood of the 
school. 

A programme based ou these considerations -was drawn up, 
sanctioned by the Commissioners, and placed in the hands of the 
teachers early in the year. It consists of four distinct parts : — 

(1) A course of nature study in twenty lessons dealing 
with the life history of a plant from seed to seed. (During 
the second year this, course will deal with soils, manures, 
weeds, and garden pests). 

(2) A course of practical horticulture in the garden one 
hour each week throughout the year. 

(3) A course of farming accounts. 

(4) A course of practical geometry and land surveying. 
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With reference to No. 3, I may note that book-keeping is 
taught as an ordinary subject in most schools, but the titles of 
accounts and the records of transactions have heretofore been so 
exclusively of the shop kind — buying of wine, selling of tea, ship- 
ping of tobacco from the West Indies, etc., that the pupils in all 
cases, and the teachers in many, have regarded the art of book- 
keeping as having no application outside the mercantile establish- 
ment, and of little or no value to the fanner. In this programme 
it is accordingly suggested to substitute, say, “ Bought 7 yearling 
bullocks at £8 10s. each ” for “ Bought 3 pipes of wine at £60 
each,” and to show that such transactions as “ Top-dressed the 
upper field with 2 tons of XXX superphosphate at £3 16s. Od. 
per ton " and “ Sold 10 acres of first-crop hay off the middle field 
at £10 per acre ” can be classified in a ledger with as much ease 
as those of the shop kind, and with the practical result that the 
owner of a farm, whether large or small, who adopts this method, 
can see at any time how he stands and in what direction he may 
extend or retrench with advantage. With regard to No. 4, the 
value to a farmer of a practical acquaintance with land survey- 
ing taught on mathematical lines and including mapping and 
plotting is sufficiently obvious to need no further comment. 

Finally', a course of instruction for national school teachers 
was given by the Department’s horticultural lecturer at Naas on 
twelve Saturdays, commencing Saturday, 2nd April, and ending 
Saturday, 25th June, 1910. This course consisted of lesson and 
laboratory work from 10 to 11 a.m. in the technical school, Naas, 
and practical garden work from 11.30 to 1 p.m. in a plot at Old- 
town, placed at the disposal of the local committee by Colonel 
de Burgh. Nineteen teachers from the Co. Kildare attended— 
sixteen officially summoned and three by special privilege. The 
syllabus of the course concerned the life history of a typical 
plant, germination, cultivation, soils, stems, leaves, fruits, weeds, 
pests, manure. The time of year selected was most opportune for 
spring sowing and planting," and when I visited on the 14th May 
the plots — each in charge of two teachers — were in excellent 
order, showing lines of seasonable vegetables and flowers in for- 
ward condition. On the day of my visit the teachers were 
engaged, amongst other things, in forming trenches for celery 
plants, and in sowing kidney beans. Since the course terminated 
I have visited the schools of six of these teachers and I have com- 
municated with all ; and I am now able to report that in ten of 
them the rural economy programme above referred to has been 
already introduced, and that the teachers are emphatically unani- 
mous in their opinion as to (I) the merits of this programme both 
from the educational and the utilitarian points of view, and (21 
its practicability in national schools. They consider a small 
garden absolutely necessary, and that an average time of ow 
hour per week for nature study (some of them say half-an-hour)> 
and one hour per week for garden work will suffice, without un- 
duly trenching Qn the time needed for the other subjects of the 
school curriculum. The gardens, as already stated, are laid oat 
in plots, averaging 36 feet- long by 12 feet wide. Each plot i s *® 
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be in charge of two or three pupils for the year, and planted across 
in rows of potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, peas, beans, lettuce, 
carrots, etc. In the schools visited by me I found the pupils 
intelligently acquainted from actual observation and experiment 
with the conditions essential for healthy germination, the func- 
tions of root, stem, leaf, etc., and quite familiar with the mode of 
sowing and the after cultivation of the several plants in their 
plots. The cultivation of fruit trees is also included. I found 
the gardens at Naas, Salims, and Monasterevan (2) national 
schools in most creditable condition. 

The work of this pioneer movement so happily initiated by his 
lordship the Bishop of Kildare, and so zealously directed by him 
all through, must accordingly take credit for splendid progress 
during the past year. The need for something of the kind in this 
purely agricultural country was unheeded too long. The incor- 
poration of a working programme in nature study and rural 
economy generally, with the other branches of the school curri- 
culum, has been successfully demonstrated by the Kildare 
teachers to he practicable and feasible. The laying out of a small 
garden beside every school in the country can present no serious 
difficulty when there is a will. It only remains for the colleges 
to take some steps towards equipping the young men who come 
to them for training with such experimental knowledge of prin- 
ciples and methods as will enable them to administer on educa- 
tional lines in their schools all over the country a rural economy 
programme of this character, and thus contribute towards the 
creation of an intelligent, prosperous, and contented peasantry 
throughout their native country. 

Needlework includes sewing, knitting, and making of gar- 
ments, The proficiency in sewing of various kinds — hemming, 
stitching, etc., as executed upon “ practice ” pieces is generally 
creditable, and knitting receives satisfactory attention. I fre- 
quently find, however, the making of garments as prescribed by 
the programme rather neglected. In some schools the garment is 
not taken in hands till near the end of the year, the object being 
to have one specimen ready for exhibition then. This is not the 
spirit or the intention of the programme. Prom the beginning 
of the year a garment should be in hands, to the making of which 
a special day should be assigned each week. "When made, another 
should be commenced, or no objection would be taken then if 
coseys, table-centres, crochet work, etc., were undertaken in the 
higher standards. It always seems like waste of opportunity to 
spend month after month working button-holes and fine sewing on 

practice ” pieces only, that are merely for show and have no 
utility. 

Cook'ery (with hygiene — health and habits)' was taught in 112 
schools of this circuit during the past year, and laundry in 19 ; 
and the instruction given has been invariably reported as “good” 
or very good.” This is very creditable to the women teachers, 
having regard especially to the difficult circumstances in which 
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the branches are taught in some oases. In the convent schools the 
work is conducted under specially favourable conditions, and is 
highly commendable. I regret to state that in a few instances a 
good deal of difficulty and opposition has been experienced in the 
effort to have cookery introduced. Occasionally it has been 
alleged that this branch is for the technical rather than for the 
primary school. This, of course, is wrong. Our programme is 
essentially one for the primary school. We do not profess to teach 
cookery from the industrial, but rather from the educational 
point of view. _ We do not teach it to make cooks of the girls, but 
to tram them in habits of neatness, order and economy, as ’well 
as in the understanding of those principles and agents that are 
concerned in the operations of cookery and the maintenance of 
health. _ Again, it has been urged that cookery should not be i 
taught in the primary school because it makes a mess of the place; ! 
blit underlying this objection is one of the strongest argument: I 

in its favour. The disciplined efforts made to keep the room and 
utensils tidy, and to avoid a mess, are of the highest educational i 
value, and when well directed in the hands of a skilful teacher 
they cannot fail to be of permanent benefit to the children. As 
a matter of fact, the schools in which cookery is taught are better 
kept and more orderly, and the girls are brighter and neater, than 
elsewhere. 


^ 16 grouping system is fairly understood and generally adopted 
throughout the circuit, though occasionally two or three classes 
m history and two or three in geography are found where better 
work could be done with one class in each subject. 

Mr. Bradshaw writes : — 

. 55? rf °, p !i 0n the s y atem of grouping has a tendency to lead to the 

. . 7 ° ° ° Afferent standards : pupils frequently do not know whet 

standard they are enrolled in.” 


And Mr. McGlade : — 

As a rule due attention is given by the teachers to the important question 
, the promotion of the pupils. Occasionally one finds children in infants’ otos 
, ,°r d hav ? beea a( lvanced to I. class, and in the inferior schools a fraction 
only ot the number of pupils on rolls may be found advanced to higher standards ; 

u genera y the promotion of the pupils is much steadier than it was some years 
ago. 

f? tlus section the proportion of pupils enrolled in the upper standards is, I 
consider, comparatively large. The oireumBtanees which affect the continuance 
of the same pupils at school are (1) the efficiency of the schools, (2) the social 
condition of the parents, (3) the character of the ourrieulum taught. It is note- 
wor y at the most useful branches such as cookery, hygiene, &c., are far less 
attractive to advanced pupils than those of the literary courses. A programme 
consisting of languages and mathematics will in all probability be effective® 
eeping up ge seventh and eighth standards in any fairly populous centre.” 

circuit .^ Glade ’ s refer ence to monitors applies to the whole 

wa,-, ^ . nU f?^ )er °5 ^d^dual monitors trained in any given time has increased 
gym the ratio of 5 to 3. This is, of course, one result of the shortening of 
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the service period under the new regulations ; and considering that an increased 
proportion of our future teachers will now enter through the monitorial staffs 
the selection and training of monitors have become correspondingly more im- 
portant. 

“ With very few exceptions the monitors of this section — of both sections 

are successfully trained. Their instruction is faithfully attended to. Their 
criticism lessons are carried out according to arrangements and are so far as 
they go a very beneficial form of training. 

“ Monitors in their studies are often allowed to rely too much on mere memory 
work. Oral examination tests frequently reveal this. A monitor will explain 
on paper, and illustrate by a copied diagram the positions of the earth’s axis 
with reference to the sun at the equinoxes and the solstices, but if asked to carry 
a pencil or rod representing the axis round a second object supposed to be the 
sun and in such a way as to show how the axis actually moves at and between 
the positions referred to he will probably break down. His failure proves that 
he does not understand the matter of the text-book.” 

. Mathematics is taught in 49 schools, Irish in 87, and French 
in 3 schools of the circuit. In Birr Convent a large class is pre- 
pared successfully each year for examination by the College of 
Preceptors ; and a successful Intermediate Class was taught dur- 
ing past year in the Kildare Boys’ N.S., conducted by the Be la 
Salle Brothers. 

Twelve evening schools were in operation during the last 
session — four in Mr. McGlade’s section and eight in Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s. 

The latter writes : — 

The attendance was generally only fairly satisfactory. A considerable 
proportion of the students enrolled. at the beginning soon ceased to attend, and 
a further decline took place after Christmas, partly no doubt owing to the severity 
of the season. 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate the progress made during the session ; 
it would be desirable that a progress book should be filled regularly as in the 
case of day schools. 

^he whole good work has been done within a limited sphere. I am oi 

e opinion that much better results would be shown if the classes were mainly 
armed of pupils who have just left the day schools, and if more advanced branches 
^ere chiefly taught.” 


I ha vs the honour to be,. gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. P. Headen, 

Senior Inspector. 


The Secretaries, 

National Education Office, 
Dublin. 
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Waterford, 

Julxj, 1910. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit a report on the schools of the 
Waterford circuit. About three-fourths of the schools in Co. 
Waterford are included, and the whole of Co. Kilkenny; all Co. 
Carlow except the parish of Hacketstown, and forty-one schools 
in Co. Wexford. From an educational point of view the district 
referred to presents nothing exceptional. Probably the social 
conditions that affect school attendance are rather more favourable 
than obtain in a good many other official circuits. The school 
year just ended was not favourable. Epidemics prevailed, 
especially in the southern section, and there was long continued 
bad weather. Such statistics as were obtained, however, do not 
indicate any serious falling off in the attendance or in the degree 
of regularity. Mr. William Bartley, who is in charge of the 
northern section supplies the following statement : — 

The average attendance for the calendar year, 1909, was 77 per cent, 
of the average on rolls. For the year 1906, the last for which the num- 
bers were calculated, it was 70. The increase is, no doubt, partly due 
to the fact that the names of absentees are not allowed to remain on the 
rolls more than a month, while they formerly remained on for thirteen 
weeks. 

The compulsory attendance Act is in force over the greater part of Co. 
Carlow. It was introduced into the Castlecomer District of Co. Kilkenny 
in 1908. There are about 100 schools whose attendance is affected by the 
working of the school attendance committees. The average attendance of 
these schools for the year 1909 was 79 per cent, of the average on rolls, 
The percentage varied from 88 for Carlow Urban District, the highest, to 
76 for Kilkenny Urban District, which is the lowest. The percentage for 
schools not influenced by the working of the Act is about 72. 

Mr. Bannan, who lias been less than a year in charge 
of the southern section, has not been in a position to 
supply comparative statistics. The centesimal proportion 
of the attendance in the Waterford Urban District for the year 
1909 was 75. I had the interesting experience, rare in this 
country, of finding all the pupils on the rolls present in two Co. 
Carlow schools on the occasion of visits that could not have be® 
expected, and' under circumstances that were not exceptional. 

Within the last two years there has been only one addition to 
the schools of the circuit, namely, St. Catherine’s New Boss, which 
is under Protestant management. Amalgamation of adjoining 
boys’ and girls’ schools has taken place in eleven cases. 

In one locality there appears to be need for a new school. A 
grant towards the building was sanctioned some years ago, but 
owing to difficulties with the contractor the case has not proceeded. 

New houses, completed or almost completed, have been built f° r 
eleven schools, and three houses enlarged. 
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Other building cases are in progress. There are, of course, still 
a number of inferior houses, some almost so bad as to justify 
recommendation of withdrawal of grants, but the inspectors lose 
no opportunity of urging the managers to build. It is unnecess- 
ary to give in detail the defects of the old and unsatisfactory 
buildings. The best of the vested houses had class-rooms in 
addition to the main room. These were small, as the name 
implied, and proved a positive hindrance to proper organization. 
There was generally a gallery, but, of course, there was no room 
for desks. The houses now being built according to official 
requirements are divided by movable partitions into rooms large 
enough for divisions or classes, so that each teacher has his own 
room, with independent equipment. Another most important 
matter which has, after long years, received attention is the con- 
struction of the desks. The old desks were constructed with little 
regard to the varying heights of the pupils. Thousands of infants 
are sitting in desks high enough for adults. Fortunately' as the 
material is in most cases timber it has been possible to alter the 
height, and improvement has been effected in numbers of schools 
in the circuit. This matter is having the inspectors’ active atten- 
tion. The new desk has adjustable standards and back support. 
I have seen one of the new buildings for a two-teacher school. 
It appeared to satisfy all reasonable requirements. A detail of 
interest and some importance is the numbering of the hook for the 
child’s cap or cloak, the figures being part of the metal, and 
unbreakable. Each pupil or family cah have a separate hook. 

Mr. Bannan states that 

"No very serious complaint can be found with the general state of repair 
of the houses ; and, as a rule, there is little difficulty in having the more 
obvious defects of repair remedied.” 


His remarks on the cleanliness of the rooms and on heating 
include the following : 

“In general the cleaning of the schools is regularly attended to, at least 
as far as the daily sweeping and dusting is concerned. In comparatively 
few instances, however, is the floor washed more frequently than two or 
three times a year, and very often this minimum is not attained. I have 
met with an instance in which the floor had not been washed for at least 
jhe last eleven years. As a rule the cost of the washing of the floors 
is defrayed by the teachers, who, in most cases, have also to bear a large 
portion of the expense of providing fuel in winter. In no_ part of the 
section is turf available, and in small schools especially it is impossible 
to obtain contributions from the parents of the children sufficient to 
meet the cost of keeping the rooms properly heated. As a consequence, 
fires are started too late in the year, and discontinued too early; and 
I have met with a case in which during the coldest part of the year 

was possible to have a fire during only portion of the day. Many of 
tbe schoolrooms are, I am glad to say, kept with much taste. In almost 
®very school there is some attempt at window gardening, and in quite 
a considerable number flower beds have been laid down in front, and tbe 
caerness of the walls has been relieved by creeping plants.” 

These remarks would apply to the circuit as a whole. I have 
. 11 a ble to get over nearly all the inspection area in the last 
sateen months, the period during which I have been in charge. 


Mr. W. A. 
Brown, B.A. 
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Mr. w. A. The County Carlow, for which there are special diocesan 
Brown, b.a. arrangements, keeps up a higher standard of equipment and 
taste, and has more systematic arrangements for the care of the 
schoolhouses, than the other counties to which this report refers. 

Out-offices. The condition of the out-offices needs more attention from mana- 
ger and teacher. Regular use of dry earth has been recommended 
by the inspectors. Its use constantly, and in sufficient quantity 
should be required in every school. Much help would be afforded 
to the inspectors if a circular were sent to all the schools dealing 
with this matter. 

In a considerable number of cases I had to draw attention 
to the unsatisfactory state of the playgrounds, which were 
unsightly from weeds. Neglect to keep down weeds is so common 
in the country that the children would scarcely, of their own 
initiative, interfere with a plant that was not in their way. 

But they take a great interest in their school surroundings, 
and their taste and energy only wait the teacher's hint to become 
effectively active. There is more valuable training to be had 
from the proper care of schoolroom and school premises than has 
yet been realised by some of the teachers. It is, however, to bo 
said that my suggestions in connection with this matter have 
been very zealously carried out, and I have not failed, I hope, 
to express satisfaction with the good work of the teachers and 
pupils. 

A number of schools have done a good deal to brighten their 
surroundings by flower growing ; some, very successfully, indeed. 
The teachers of Harristown, Passage East Girls’, and Cloggagh 
deserve special mention for their successful efforts in this direc- 
tion. _ The active co-operation of the children is essential, and 
enthusiasm almost equally so. Happily both are to be had in 
be really successful, must be a cult ; and there are many awaiting 
abundance. Forced labour is useless here. The occupation, to 
the awakening that will make them eager disciples. 

Regular instruction in gardening has been taken up in eight 
schools in Co. Carlow. The teachers have had a course of 
instruction; and a programme, theoretical and practical has been 
drawn up. The schoolroom work for the winter months has to 
a large extent taken the place of elementary science, and includes 
such experiments connected with plant life as may be carried 
out with the equipment to be found in the schools. So far, more 
attention has been given to culture than to theory, and this is 
obviously reasonable, especially in the beginning. As exp®' 
ience increases there will be fuller and more systematic work m 
the. schoolroom. And unless it is maintained that a child’s school 
training should have little relation to his surroundings and 
future life, and that a utilitarian tendency in primary education 
is hurtful as taking up time better spent on more purely intel- 
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l .’tual work, it is hard to refuse a trial to an experiment carried 
out under suitable conditions and limitations. 

I visited several of the gardens and found that a good beginning 
had been made. In one or two cases, though the garden itself 
was kept clean, the ditches and edges of the ground were full of 
weeds. Again, a sufficient supply of stakes for climbing plants 
had not been procured, with the result, among others, that the 
natural growth of sweet pea was confined to an aspiration. The 
nenerol direction of the work is in the hands of the horticulturist 
under the control of the County Council. Of course his visits 
cannot be very many. Possibly later on there may be a way of 
supplying more guidance. 

There are 368 schools in the circuit, including 36 convent 
schools taught partly by nuns and partly by lay assistants. Ex- 
cluding these latter the number of certificated teachers employed 
is 494rof whom 380 or almost 77 per cent, have been trained. 
There is every variety of school and school-house. Average 
attendances have for their limits 10 and 560. There are houses, 
though very few, little better than cabins, while some have the 
most'modern arrangements. Mr. Bannan considers the staff of 
teachers, with a few exceptions, well qualified for the work of 
primary education. The schools in his section have been classed 
in connection with the general reports for the school year as 
follows : — 

Excellent, 2.5 per cent. ; very good, 18.8 ; good, 45.5 ; fair, 28.6 ; 
middling. 4.5. These figures correspond closely with the returns 
for the whole of Ireland as published in the Commissioners’ Re- 
port for 1908-9. 

General observations on the competency of the teachers are of 
little value. The classification of the schools based on the reports 
of the annual inspections supplies the most tangible and reliable 
ground for an estimate of the work being done in the circuit. 
If the schools are good the teachers must be good, and the majority 
are. Very few of the teachers, of course, are unfit for their work. 
Some have not the teaching gift in high degree, and would have 
been better at some other" occupation than a teacher’s. Those 
who have been trained have had their capacity tested during their 
college career, and the weaker subjects who barely escape rejec- 
tion have, like the rest, to pass through a period of probation be- 
fore a diploma is granted. 

Strict supervision of the young teacher’s work is essential. To 
acquire the habit of industry is most important for them : and any 
slackness of demand on the part of the inspector may lead astray. 
Within wide limits it is hard to be too strict. It has to be remem- 
bered that failure on the part of a teacher has exceptionally wide- 
spread and serious results. In other vocations the individual 
who is slack or incompetent is himself the chief sufferer, but here 
the interests involved are those of the children of a district, who 
in most cases have little choice of a place of learning. 
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T1ig most intelligent teachers make most and best use 0 f 
may be called the machinery of their work. Those most hi H 
endowed by nature with the gift of communicating are the fit 
to seek mechanical aids and all that may be gained by f 
thought and preparation. They are disciples of the great teacfi^ 
who wanted his boys “ to drink from running water^ not from 
stagnant pool.” Opinions may differ as to the amount and k' it 
of preparation needed for the day’s work or that of a lone period 
What is perfunctory is useless. What is done merely to fill t|T 
pages of a syllabus book, to formally satisfy an. official demanfi 
avails nothing. But the careful thinking out of a course of in' 
struction, the obtaining a clear comprehension of the relative iir" 
portanoe of the parts and their connection, what may be caly 
the strategy of a teacher’s work, this is of the highest importance 
The accomplishment of this in a high degree is not within the 
capacity off every teacher ; but within his limits it is the dutv of 
every teacher to supply his honest, best solution, of the problem 
In addition to this there is needed such reflection as shall present 
the matter of a day’s work in its clearest, most effective form; and 
such notes, marking of class-books and preparation of questions 
and illustrations as save time and prevent the pause and hesita- 
tion so fatal to a teacher's influence. Expert observation of the 
teacher at work supplies an infallible test of his readiness; but 
some written evidence is desirable, the amount to be in the inverse 
ratio of the age and experience of the workman, with common, 
sense as a general guide. 

Promotion of the pupils is made by the teacher at the end of 
the school year. The necessity for inquiring into this matter was 
shown by a number of cases of undue retention in the same stan- 
dard. On the whole, however, good judgment is shown by the 
teachers in deciding the pupil’s classification. The punctual 
filling of the school registers, which is having attention, tends to 
check the progress of the pupil from standard to standard. 

An annual examination of the school by the teacher is included 
in his duties. The results of this are submitted to the inspector 
at liis general inspection, and I think it would be well if more 
importance were attached to this function and its results. The 
uniformity of. the marking of the several standards, and some- 
times the, considerable difference in the teacher’s estimate and the 
inspector s, calls for co mm ent, even when allowance has beer, 
made for all the circumstances that might be put forward in 
explanation. Occasionally we find the teacher’s judgment more 
severe than our own, and in my own experience this has been 
™ r qally good schools whose teachers are very capable and not 
afraid of any test or comparison. A yearly examination has 
obvious advantages, but there is one of considerable weight that 
gets, I think, too little consideration. It rests for its force on the 
pupil himself. . Inspection has for him little meaning outside the 
testing that tries his strength. It is intangible and ineffective 
for him except in so far as he is required to show by his answers 
what he has learned. The fact that he will be examined is one 
of his greatest stimulants, and his success registered and pub- 
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lished the outward and visible sign of his power and progress. Mr. w. A. 
Much care is taken in the best schools to make the annual exami- Bbown', b.a. 
nation important; and I think that it deserves more recognition 
and appreciation by the inspectors. 

The rational principles laid down for the guidance of the Trainin s °£ 
teachers of infants and other junior pupils are being followed Infanta - 
with varying success. There are in the circuit some very capable 
infant school teachers whose work it is a pleasure to watch, and 
whoso methods and secret so far as they are communicable are 
very profitably noted by the inspector for use in other places. A 
defect deserving notice is over-anxiety to get the little children 
on. Apparently it needs more than common wisdom to be patient, 
and to wait without care and with faith on natural development! 

Reading is unduly urged; and practice and guidance in speaking 
so extremely important for the children of the poor, are not suffici- 
ently made use of as an essential preliminary. Again, the child 
has not enough freedom in his occupations. The teacher is too 
much in evidence. The following extract from a report of the 
Board’s organizer in kindergarten ought to be in the hands of all 
the teachers of infants : — 

“The work often lacks purpose from the child’s point of view Take 
for example, bead-threading or paper-folding. No baby-girl wants to 
thread heads in order that she may learn number, hut she very much 
wishes to do so to make herself a pretty necklace. No child folds paper 
to learn the characteristics of a square — though that may be the teacher’s 
sim— but rather to fold a chair or table for the doll’s house, or a 
frame for his picture. If the teacher would sympathise more with these 
childish aims, and keep her own aim in the background, interest in the 
work would grow.” 

There are 87 junior assistant mistresses in the circuit. As a Junior 
body they are doing very useful work. The inspectors see Assistant 
failure in their efforts, of course. The least efficient do not carry ^trasses, 
out fully what they saw in their course of training under the 
organizers of kindergarten. The hindrances to their work include 
want of equipment and unsuitable desk accommodation. Visits 
to the schools by the organizers are much needed to follow up and 
push home the instruction received in the course of training. 

The distribution of the time of the school day and the combin- Organiza- 
ing of standards for common instruction, either desirable in itself tion. 
or necessitated by the limitations of the school staff, have received 
close attention. In general the teachers’ arrangements are satis- 
factory. In a number of cases Mr. Bannan found that pupils 
had been kept two years at the same reading book, a mistaken 
view of the system of grouping being responsible. Drill, which Drill, 
makes a useful break in the day’s work, and might be fairly con- 
nected with the recreation half-hour, was found sometimes as the 
first lesson of the day and sometimes the last. It had not 
occurred to the teachers in these cases that there was a waste of 
exercise by either arrangement. 

Needlework, which ought not to be sacrificed to any subject not Needlework 
incontestably obligatory, is having hour lessons three times a 
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week in all the schools in which the branch is taught. A general 
examination of the time-tables had to be made to bring this about 
half-hour lessons having been adopted in many cases. g om j 
brief remarks on the effectiveness of the work being done i n the 
subjects of the school programme are given below. 

In the Southern section the 

“ Beading to be beard in the schools is fairly good on the whole. DU. 
tine.t and graceful reading, which can he listened to with pleasure, i s to 
be heard in some schools. The amount of reading matter gone over ia 
the year is often not sufficiently extensive. 1 Additional ’ readers are 
to be met with in all schools, but are frequently not of a character tn 
develop in the pupils any taste for reading or any feeling for literature." 

The schools here have shared in the general advance in reading 
aloud, but many can go a good deal further even within the time 
set down for the exercise. It is not time but taste that needs ex- 
tension. Appeal for improvement has been fairly met in 
numbers of schools. 

The children’s power of oral expression does not satisfy Ur. 
Bannan. He finds that the pupils are 

•• Not habituated to full and distinct speech. One is, however, some, 
times agreeably surprised to find in rural schools in remote localities, not. 
withstanding all the deficiencies of home training, that the children have 
uequiied the power of making connected oral statements in an audible tone." 

Written composition is having due attention almost universally. 
We found it necessary to demand a good deal more from tit 
younger pupils than was being done, and suggestions were freely 
given and willingly and effectively carried out by many teachers. 
There is decided progress in composition. 

The work done in arithmetic in the junior standards is genera- 
ally good. It is exceptionally so in the schools in the Northern 
section, where the greatest care has been taken for years to bring 
about a proper knowledge of the tables, and connected teaching of 
the simple rules. The inspectors are agreed that the importance 
of speed ill calculation is not having enough attention; and hind- 
rances to a sufficient amount of work in a given time are to be 
found in needless ruling and the copying down of the question 
which the pupil has before him in book or on blackboard. 
Attention has been drawn in the schools to methods wrong in their 
statement of fact, and, though adopted on the ground that they 
supply an easily remembered formula even if inaccurately stated, 
by no means reliable, because they substitute an unsupported 
learning by heart for a rational application of the fundamental 
processes. This defect is due partly to the unintelligent use made 
of text-books, which have more regard to an answer, than to the 
mental development of the pupil, and partly to the teacher’s im- 
perfect hold of the true principles of teaching. 

The defects referred to are strikingly exemplified in questions 
that require the pupil to give the equivalent of quantities in a 
higher or lower denomination, that is, what is co mm only called 
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reduction. It implies the ignoring, or distrust, of the child’s in- 
telligence which is only waiting for the obvious question that sets 
it moving, and substitutes the teacher’s dictum for the natural 
operation of the child’s understanding. There is no need to drive 
or force. The teacher’s active interference is not called for. His 
function is to suggest, to start from the background a powerful 
equipment. 

The blackboard is used almost universally for illustration and 
correction. Slates are still used in a good many schools, but not 
much in the senior standards. 

A fair standard in penmanship is maintained, but there appears 
to be less pride in having the school distinguished for writing 
than there used to be. 

Spelling is learned in connection with transcription, composi- 
tion and dictation ; and, of course, has the aid of reading. Pos- 
sibly there has been in latter years a tendency to depreciate un- 
duly the value of oral spelling. 

Analysis is prominent in the instruction given in grammar; 
and, in the larger schools, parsing on the old lines is kept up. 
An attempt to systematize the work and to have more uniformity 
in method is having fair success. A higher demand has been 
made of pupil and teacher, not requiring additional time, which 
could not be had, but more speed and intensity. 

Mr. Bannan does not think highly of the instruction in geo- 
graphy, and I am obliged to agree with him. The defects are 
those that have been often described and as often prescribed for. 
It is sufficient to say here that the patient is having treatment. 

As has been said above, needlework is at least having its full 
share of time. By the inspectors following up the reports of the 
special visits of the organizers, and looking into the instruction 
at every formal inspection, a pretty good general result can be 
had. Mv experience has been that knitting suffers more from 
neglect than any other branch. 

The staff of monitors is about average in number and not more 
than average in quality. Occasionally misplaced benevolence 
gains admission to the ranks for a candidate not of the right 
kind, and there is trouble. The sooner it comes the better. I think 
that a severer testing at the end of the first and second year would 
be useful. The number of pupil teachers is so small that their 
presence is not much felt. Criticism lessons are given as required. 
I have not seen any for a considerable time, and the omission 
deserves correction. An inspector’s presence occasionally is very 
desirable for check and guidance 

Mathematics as an extra subject for fees is taught in about 50 
schools. The classes examined by me, some in large and good 
schools, were satisfactory, on the whole. Failure where it occurred 
was due largely to inaccuracy and blundering. 
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A considerable number of schools here have had equimn 
grants for elementary science, and I think that a number oh th 
in charge of one teacher would have been better without them 086 
the work done has not been very effective. My colleagues have f 48 
quently found the pupils’ notes represent as performed by them' 
selves, experiments in which they had no part. Some very sv 
cessful work in science is being done in the best schools; andtt' 
branch is one eminently needing favourable conditions. 1 6 

Cookery is being taught in nearly all the schools that could 
be considered suitable. The reports of the inspectors of tho in 
struction are favourable. There can be no doubt of the popularit' 
of this branch among the pupils. All the teachers do not like if 
just as they all do not like needlework. It is an addition to their 
work, and gives some trouble. Besides, every woman does not 
like industrial work ; and many find it much easier to deal with 
branches that need the head and not the hand. Laundry was 
taken up in a few schools. 

There were 13 evening schools in operation during the session 
of the school year. None came under my own inspection. In 
some, very good work was done. Much interest is taken in the 
progress of the pupils of the Endeavour Evening School in Water- 
ford, by the postmaster, who is manager. This school is attended 
by telegraph boys. The Sisters of Mercy, Waterford, have a 
rather large evening school, which the inspector in charge reports 
as having been conducted with great zeal and a good deal of tact 
and common-sense. 


I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. A. Brows. 
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Core, 

1st July, 1910. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit my first general report on Cork (No. 1) circuit, 
to which I was appointed from 1st September, 1908. 

There are close on 400 schools in the circuit, which may roughly 
be described as the part of Co. Cork which lies north of the Lee and 
of the sea as far eastwards as Youghal Harbour. There are 38 
schools in Co. Waterford, 37 in Co. Limerick, 4 in Co. Tipperary, 
the remainder being in Co. Cork. 

Hr. M'Enery, District Inspector, was appointed to the charge of 
Section A from 1st October, 1909, in succession to Mr. Lynam, 
transferred to one of the Dublin circuits. 

The school accommodation may be described as satisfactory 
on the whole. The circuit is well supplied with schools, and, 
except in one locality, referred to by Mr. M'Enery later on, I 
cannot think of any part of the circuit requiring an additional 
school. If any change should be made in the number of schools it 
should be in the direction of diminishing rather than of increasing 
them. 

The school premises, as a whole, are satisfactory, but there is a 
number of schools which are unsatisfactory and should be replaced 
by new ones. 

I do not refer specifically to these, because that in the case of 
' nearly all of them applications have been made to replace them 
by new and suitable ones, and it is a question of time only till 
this is done. 

The majority of the schools are vested. 

Mr. M'Enery, says — 

“ Generally speaking the schoolhouses are well distributed throughout the 
section, and education is brought within easy reach of the children. There is, 
however, a mountainous district south-east of Millstreet where additional accom- 
modation is very muoh needed. A grant towards the erection of separate boys’ 
and girls’ schools has, I understand, now been made by the Commissioners.” 

Mr. M'Enery estimates the number of unsatisfactory buildings 
i in his section at 18. 

“ In at least five of these cases building grants have been sanctioned by the 
Board, and in two instances operations have been commenced. A commodious 
building is being erected by local funds to replace the existing unsatisfactory 
schoolhouse in connection with Millstreet Convent.” 

Mr. Gloster says — 

“ The distribution of the schools on the whole accords with the needs of the 
people. In a small number of instances schools might bB closed without serious 
inconvenience being caused. 
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“ A good deal of activity has been displayed by managers in the building of 
new schools during the past few years. Killavullen boys’ and girls’, Kildinane 
and Grange No. 1 National schools have all been replaced by vested schoolhouses 
built in accordance with the new regulations. A now vested school for boys 
has been built at Kilfinane, while the original boys’ and girls’ schools, rebuilt 
and enlarged after partial destruction by fire, now constitute the Kilfinane 
Convent National school. 

‘ “ In the near future the important town schools, Mitchelstown Convent and 

Mallow Convent National schools, will possess new vested premises more suited 
to present-day requirements than the existing structures. 

“ Initial steps have also been taken towards replacing other unsuitable school 
buildings by new vested schoolhouses. 

“ Managers have also shown a fair degree of activity in the improvement and 
renovation of existing school buildings. There is, however, a tendency to defer 
the carrying out of this necessary renovation for too long. A small yearly 
expenditure will maintain, at all events a small school, in good condition, but if 
the deterioration is allowed to proceed too far, restoration, owing to lack of 
sufficient funds, sometimes becomes a formidable, and even an impossible task 
and the building goes from bad to worse. The number of buildings, however, 
which have been allowed to lapse into a dilapidated condition is not large. Most 
of the worst buildings have been, or are about to be, replaced by new vested 
schools.” 

The observations as to neglect made above apply specially to 
schools vested in trustees. 

Too little has been done in the way of providing classrooms. 
Where there are two teachers in a school, and tlis size and shape 
of the room suit, it is desirable that a classroom should be par- 
titioned off from the main room by a movable partition sufficiently 
solid to prevent sound from passing from one room to the other. 
The upper part of this partition should be of glass. Mr. M'Enery 
finds that, in his section (A), there are 111 schoolhouses having 
but one room each, whereas there are but 41 one-teacher schools. 

Where a classroom has been provided, the result has given satis- 
faction. I anticipate an increase in the number of classrooms. 

There is a distinct improvement in cleanliness compared with 
the state of the schools in former years, but in too many schools 
there is still room for improvement. It is seldom that the school 
floor is not swept once each day, but the sweeping is too often 
confined to the open spaces, the corners and the spaces under the 
desks being neglected, especially in schools in which the desks are 
fastened to the floor. Dust is often allowed to accumulate in 
different parts of the room. 

Tho scrubbing of floors is much neglected. It would not be 
unreasonable to expect the school floor to be scrubbed at least once 
a quarter, but there are school floors which are not scrubbed once 
in a year. This work cannot be done by teachers or pupils and 
there is no fund to pay for the doing of it by a charwoman. 

_ Every school should be provided with a door scraper of some 
kind. It is not unusual now to find a school provided with one. 

Almost every school is provided with facilities for personal 
cleanliness, generally a wash-stand and basin, but these are fre- 
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auentlv more for show than. use. The inspectors of the circuit 
are agreed that there is an improvement in the cleanliness and 
tidiness of the pupils. 

Mr. Gloster says — 

“ Some attempt is often made to render the aspect of the schoolrooms bright 
and attractive by the aid of pictures, flowers, &c. A good deal more, however, 
might be done in this direction.” 

The inspectors do what they can to encourage teachers to enliven 
the schoolroom. Picture post-cards of places and illustrations 
from illustrated papers are frequently used for this purpose. 

Whitewashing or colouring the walls, and painting the wood- 
work, are not done as regularly as they should be done. 

As might he expected, girls’ schoolrooms are kept with greater 
taste and tidiness than boys’. 

Too frequently there is an absence of taste in the way in which 
the school grounds are kept. 

I do not consider the heating of the schools satisfactory. In 
manv schools fires are not begun till unreasonably late in the 
yean and are discontinued unreasonably early in the spring, and 
frequently the fire is too poor to make the room comfortable for the 
pupils. The inspector fears that if pressure is brought to bear 
the expense of providing the fuel needed will be thrown on the 
teacher, and he does not wish this burden to be put on him. 
If the State does not provide the fuel, it should be the duty of the 
locality to do so, an observation which applies to more than fuel. . 

Both Mr. M'Enery and Mr. Gloster note that the schoolrooms 
are sometimes badly heated on account of the position of the 
fire-places or because the grates are too small. 

It pays to make the schoolroom comfortable, for this makes the 
pupils attend more regularly. 

Mr. M’Enery observes — 

“ Among the chief defects from the point of view of ventilation are the in- 
sufficient number of windows that admit of being freely opened, and, in the 
absence of porches for the purpose, the using of window sills for holding cloaks, 
caps, &c.” 

Although I have occasion to complain, not infrequently, of the 
foul air of the schoolroom, there is undoubtedly a marked improve- 
ment in the ventilation of the schools compared with what was 
usual a number of years ago. 

I suppose a partial explanation of this is the decline in the 
attendance of country schools, but the principal cause is that the 
importance of ventilation is better understood and appreciated; 
and more attention is given to keeping the air of the schoolroom 
sweet and pure. Instruction in hygiene cannot but have some 
effect in making our schools more healthy. 

Sometimes the school grounds are tastefully kept, but more fre- 
quently there is an absence of taste. The cultivation of flowers 
and of climbing plants, would have an educative influence, 
especially if the pupils took part in the culture. 
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Mr. M'Enery remarks that — 

“ The school yards and plots are not usually as neat, attractive, and well 
kept as they ought to be.” 

Mr. Gloster says — 

“ Garden plots are few, and fewer are cultivated successfully. Glenosheen 
National school has a school garden in the cultivation of which the pupils take 
some part. At Castlelyons boys’ National school also the garden plot is turned 
to educational account.” 

The school furniture is as a rule sufficient. A “ globe ” is now 
met with in most schools, but of school apparatus I believe the 
supply of maps to be the least satisfactory. 

A better kind of desks is being introduced, but the need of gra- 
duation in height, to suit pupils of different ages, has not yet 
been sufficiently recognised. 

Some playgrounds require draining and levelling. In section 
B 24 schools have no playground and 33 have insufficient play- 
ground. In Section A some 50 schools are unprovided, or insuffi- 
ciently provided, in this respect. 

Few schools now are without closets of some kind. In country 
schools, where there is no water supply, difficulty is frequently 
found in getting them cleansed periodically. It is hard to get 
the necessary labour, and when got a high price must be paid for 


Mr. Gloster says — 

“ The sanitary arrangements are for the most part crude, though a few schools 
principally town schools, are provided with suitable water closets. The question 
of the improvement of the sanitary arrangements of country schools is a difficult 
one. 

ti v " “ Th e evils of the present system might be mitigated by the more general use 
of deodorants and the more frequent cleansing out of cess-pits.” 


Mr. M'Enery says — 

“ Instances of omission to have the walls of the closets lime-washed, and to 
have the pits deodorized and periodically cleaned out, are, I regret to say, 
still too numerous. 

“ The closets in connection with some of the non-vested schools aro too near 
the house for proper sanitation.” 

Both Inspectors appear to favour the eartli closet system, but I 
fear it would seldom be possible to secure the labour necessary 
for carrying it out. 

In Section A there are three, and in Section B three, schools 
with no out-offices. 

There are libraries in a few schools, provided by the managers 
or the teachers. I have not met with any case in which the pupils 
co-operated. In my last circuit I suggested the starting of a 
library by the pupils to be managed by themselves (of course 
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under the supervision of the principal teacher), but I do not think 
this was carried out anywhere. Books are now so cheap that a 
useful library could be formed at small cost in every school. 

Mr. 11‘Enery says about museums — 

“ In about a dozen schools the nuclei of museums are being formed.” 

And Mr. Gloster says— 

“ In a few schools I have met with the nucleus of a museum — a few specimens 
of stones, shells, &c. — but nothing which really deserves the name. It should 
not be difficult to make a collection of interesting objects gradually in most 
schools. Country children have occasional opportunities of lighting on rare 
finds, objects turned up by the plough, found in turf-bogs, &c.” 

I see no evidence of any interest being taken in museums. I 
have never known a case of teacher and pupils visiting a city 
museum. 

Schools are not well supplied with appliances for physical cul- 
ture. In some, poles and dumb-bells for drill exercises are met 
with. Two schools in Section B have parallel and horizontal 
bars, and a fly-pole. 

The past year has, I consider, been a sickly one. I have been 
impressed by the frequency with which schools have been closed 
from epidemics, usually of influenza or whooping-cough, and in a 
few cases of diphtheria. These closings have been more frequent 
in rural schools than in town schools, which is contrary to what 
one would expect. 

The pupils attending our schools are as a body healthy and 
hardy. It is very exceptional to meet with a case of defective 
sight, and the use of spectacles is rare. I have met with a few 
cases of pupils whose eyesight required spectacles, but whose 
parents were too poor to provide them, or had no one to instruct 
them as to what should be done. 

Mr. Gloster says on this subject — 

“ Speaking generally, the children attending the schools present a healthy, 
robust appearance. Epidemics, however, have been rather frequent, and one 
of the principal causes of irregular attendance. They seem to he at least as 
prevalent, and as serious, in rural districts as in the towns. Serious affections 
of the eyes are, I think, comparatively rare.” 

I am able to speak highly of the way in which the teachers of 
the circuit discharge their duties. 

They are earnest and attentive to their work, of admirable 
conduct and respected in their localities. 

In so large a body of teachers there are, of course, varying 
degrees of efficiency, but the big majority may be described as 
Good or Very Good, and only a few fall below Fair. As a rule 
they work with energy in their schools. 

I believe that, as a body, they are improving in teaching skill, 
as they are bound to do if they take an interest in their work. Very 
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few, I regret to say, give evidence of study, and the so-called 
preparation for work is frequently of a perfunctory character 
and worthless. 

I find great vagueness as to what is meant by preparation for 
work. It is impossible to lay down rigid lines' as to the amount 
or quality of preparation which should be made or the time which 
should be given to it. This must be very varying. It stands to 
reason that the younger and less experienced the teacher is, the 
more important is it that fitting preparation should be made. An 
experienced teacher requires little preparation beyond planning 
his work so that he will know each day’s work beforehand, but 
even he should make some preparation. 

There are many teachers who would make fitting preparation 
but do not know exactly what to do. This matter might well 
receive special attention in the Training Colleges. 

What is wanted is not elaborate written notes prepared at great 
expenditure of time and trouble. Tho preparation should be 
practical, and bearing on the work of the day. 

A teacher should always know beforehand what lines he is going 
to follow in the lesson. As to time, I should bo well satisfied if 
an hour each day were given to preparation, and I do not think 
it would be unreasonable to expect this. 

Tire other inspectors of the circuit have a like favourable opinion 
of the teachers, as is shown by their observations given below. 

Mr. M'Enery says — 

“ The teachers as a body discharge their duties with commendable devotion 
skill and success. Among the better class of teachers there is discernible the 
development of higher powers of organization and resourcefulness, and a critical 
appreciation of the relative value of methods and subjects. Weekly plans of 
work and monthly progress records are universal, and thoro is evidence of a 
disposition among the teachers, especially the younger ones, to keep themselves 
prepared for their work, and to adopt in their teaching up-to-date methods. 
Many teachers fail to produce good results, not bocaueo they do not work hard, 
but owing to defective methods or bad organization. For hand in hand with 
praiseworthy industry, zeal and conscientiousness, are sometimes to be found 
misdirection of effort and lack of skill in adapting the work to tho needs of the 
standards. 

“ It is difficult to make some of tho older teachers boliovo how much more 
effective their work would be if it had been adequately prepared for. They seem 
to think that them experience is sufficient to justify on their part the omission 
of any preparation.” 

Mr. Gloster says — 

“ Tho teachers for the most part discharge their duties faithfully, and to the 
best of their ability. Their capabilities, as is natural, vary botwoen wide limits. 

A fair proportion add brilliancy and special aptitude to industry and zeal, which 
latter qualities combined with a reasonable degree of skill characterize a larger 
number. A minority exists, but not a large one, of teachers whose work leaves 
much to be desired, some through natural inaptitude for their profession, a few 
through sheer indolence, others through inability to adapt themselves to the 
altered conditions introduced by the change of system, fail to achieve satisfactory 
results. 

Such opportunities as offer for teachers of acquiring knowledge in special 
branches of study— in cookery, for example— are, I think, fully availed of. A 
good many teachers spend their summer vacations studying the Irish language 
at the Irish College of Ballingeary, Co. Cork, or Ring, Co. Waterford.” 
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As time “oes on, teachers are becoming more accustomed to the 
new subjeiSs and the new methods. It is easier for teachers 
enterin 0, the profession to adapt themselves, than for those who 
taught °long under the old system, so a steady improvement in 
this respect may be expected. 

We are of opinion that the regularity of the pupils’ attendance 
mav be taken as about stationary. Judging from the frequency 
with which schools were closed, through epidemics or other similar 
causes, I should say that this past year was unusually sickly. 

The Compulsory Attendance Act is applied in a few places in 
the circuit, but we find no appreciable difference between the 
districts in which it is in operation and those in which it is not. 
Speaking for myself, I have always been of opinion that the Act 
is so loosely drawn as to be worthless, and the attendance would 
probably be as regular if it had never been introduced. There 
was a gradual and natural improvement in regularity of atten- 
dance apart from the operation of the Act. 

The most irregular portion of the circuit is north-west Cork, 
which may be partially explained by the nature of the country 
and the severity of the climate. 

The age at which pupils come to school varies with localities 
and with other circumstances. I believe there is a tendency to 
come at an earlier age when there is a mistress to take charge of 
them. I should say that 5 years is the most common age at which 
pupils come to school, and that the most common age at which 
they leave is from 13 to 15 years. 


Compared with the dreary dulness of the life of infants in our 
schools under the Results System, there is a very satisfactory im- 
provement. To say so is not to say that the training of infants 
is yet' satisfactory. Indeed much remains to be done before it can 
be so. No part of a school requires more special qualifications 
in the teacher. The defect most frequently found is want of 
variety of occupation, and leaving infants' too much to older 
pupils or without any supervision. 


It is only in large schools that proper attention can be paid to 
infants, and one must make considerable allowance for the diffi- 
culties which teachers of small schools have to meet School- 
mistresses are more suitable for training infants than school- 
masters, and the newer generation of teachers than the older 


t Trr ed , h - f ? P ro g r f mm( : is taught to infants it makes 

their school life brighter and happier. 


Hr. Gloster notes — 

oHh '?°^ a j nin f ° f infa " ts is P Gr, 1 1 “P 3 ‘lie least satisfactory feature of the vorl 
of the schools of the smaller schools at all events, and it is natural that this shouh 
bo the case for in the first place the teaching staff in the great majority of tin 

vWch S th aI ® e en0U ?^ *° alI ° W ° f the “ fants reoeivin S the constant attentioi 
7 reqair6 ’ and m the seo ° nd place the special aptitude necessary fo 
the achievement of really satisfactory results in the education of vlrv youn, 
children seems to be a somewhat rare gift. j j i 
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“ The organization of the Infants’ Departments in some of the larger schools 
, by the Board’s Organizers during the past few years has been productive of much 
good.” 

In a large number oi schools the necessary equipment for infants 
has not been provided. 

The employment of junior assistant mistresses in schools with 
an average attendance of 35 to 50 has been found very useful in 
helping to keep infants employed. 

There are approximately 36 junior assistant mistresses 
employed in Section A, and 34 in Section B. 

Further experience makes me more than ever satisfied of educa- 
tional improvement in our schools. School life is pleasanter, and, 
with greater thoroughness in the education given, intelligence is 
increasing. This is not my own opinion alone. Different 
managers have expressed to me their opinion that the pupils in 
schools are more intelligent than they used to be, and that the 
present system is better than the old. 

There is less driving. The work goes on more calmly and 
equably during the entire year, without the rush and cram which 
characterized the latter part of the old school results’ year. 

My own practice has been to encourage thoroughness, advising 
teachers to advance gradually through a programme, making 
what is behind secure before pushing on to the new, and 
endeavouring as far as possible to reach the intelligence. 

It is sometimes objected to the present system, that all schools 
begin their school year at the same time (1st July), but that it 
makes a great difference whether the general inspection of a school 
is held early or late in the school year. This would be true if the 
inspection or examination were held on a fixed programme, the 
same for all, but the Yearly Progress Book shows, or should show, 
what course has been gone over since the beginning of the school 
year, and if tests are applied it is only on the part of the pro- 
gramme gone over. 

The principal object of education is to make pupils bright and 
intelligent. If they are trained to think and reason for them- 
selves, they will find out for themselves many things which under 
an inferior system of education they would have to be taught. 

Some subjects may be described as of more importance than 
others. Those which I have found most effective in developing 
intelligence, if properly taught, are arithmetic, reading and 
explanation, and grammar. These develop the reasoning powers 
best. Composition also can be made a valuable auxiliary. 

The subjects in which I find the greatest improvement are 
reading and composition. 

I found reading well taught in this circuit, but in many schools, 
though free, distinct and accurate, it was in a monotone or with 
no expression. Each succeeding year sees a diminution in the 
number of such readers. The only remedy is model reading by 
the teacher, but if the teacher is not a good reader, this is ineffec- 
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tivr. The great mistake made by the teacher in model reading 
is reading too much at a time, which is little better than not 
giving any model reading. If the reading is bad, the teacher 
should begin with very little at a time, which he should require 
the pupils to repeat in the natural tone in which he read it, and 
then to read as they said it. 

This is at first a difficult matter requiring much patience, but 
when the reading of a school becomes good, there is no more 
trouble in keeping to the higher level than there was in keeping 
to the lower. 


Explanation generally receives fair attention. This is one of 
the subjects in which preparation is most helpful. When the 
points requiring attention are marked in the teacher’s class read- 
ing book, much time is saved and the teaching is more effective. 

I do not think that as much time is given to learning poetry 
for repetition as formerly, but when poetry is committed to 
memory it is recited with more taste and expression than it was. 

The poems in the newer readers are not as high-class, or as 
well worth remembering, as those in the old Board’s Headers, 
and so the minds of pupils are not as well stored with good poetry 
as they were in time past. 

I think that the variety in readers has been beneficial. It is 
very exceptional now to meet with a pupil who cannot read with 
at least fair accuracy and freedom, though the reading may be 
otherwise very inferior. 

I doubt if the general or story reader serves the purpose for 
which it is designed — to give the pupils a taste for reading. What 
is read is too scrappy, and the intervals between the reading are 
so great as to break the connection and weaken the interest. This 
object would be attained better by a well-selected school library. 

Hr. McEnery says: — 

“ Beading is receiving due attention and is usually fluent and intelligent, but 
well modulated reading is rather rare. Indistinctness in speaking and reading 
due to defective pronunciation is still far too common, especially in boys’ schools 
The introduction of more varied and attractive matter in the form of stories' 
adventures and historical incidents has given the children a taste for reading. "J 

“Explanation of subject matter is generally satisfactory, the pupils being able 
not only to understand, but even to express in their own words the substance of 
the passages they read.” 


Hr. Gloster has also been impressed by the increased intelli- 
gence of the pupils. He says : — 

“ As to the effect 0 f the new methods and new ideals of eduoation in increasing 
the mteUigence and mental alertness of the pupils, there can be no manner of 
doubt. Ihe conception of education as a process or a combination of processes 
whose mam end is the development of faculty, is being more widely recognised’ 
Adopted m6thods 0f teaching which spring from this conception more widely 

" d e ali fi8 ™th the subject matter of the reading lessons, for instance, teachers 
de ™ Iop “ g ““eased skin in so framing their questions as to compel something 
more than a mere efiort of memory on the part of the pupil, the training of the 
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memory at the same time not being neglected. The children show increased 
thinking and reasoning powers, and also increased facility of expression, though 
the power of expression often evidently lags behind the thought. b 

“ Beading itself reaches, in my opinion, a reasonable, not a high, standard in 
this section. Occasionally a cultivated, pleasing stylo is met with, but more 
often progress stops with the acquirement of fluency and fair distinctness of 
utterance. That nice control and flexibility of the organs of speech, whioh 
produce the delicate modulations, giving expressiveness and vitality to the spoken 
words, are not often acquired. The vocal organs are not sufficiently developed • 
they need systematic training. The part played by each — lips, tongue, &c.— 
in the production of sounds, and combinations of sounds, should be shown, and 
suitable exercises framed. The effectiveness of oxercisos for the production of 
the singing voice is well recognised. The speaking voioo needs training equally 
systematic.” 

Mr. MoEnery says : — 

“ Spelling usually receives considerable attention, and in most schools creditable 
proficiency in this subject is acquired. The exorcise books not infrequently 
show, in addition to neat and accurate work, systematic correction of errors.” 

I believe that less time is given to spelling, oral and written, 
now than under the former system. The class readers now used 
are easier than the old books known as the “ Board’s Readers,” 
so do not oiler a fair comparison. I am of opinion that spelling is 
better than it was, for the reason that I meet with fewer errors in 
pupils' compositions. 

I find a diversity of opinion as to the proficiency in penmanship. 
Mr. Gloster says about it: “Not improving, I think.” Jlr. 
MoEnery considers it generally good, often very good. He notes 
that the blackboard is in fairly general use in "class teaching, 
not only for setting copies, but for exemplifying and correcting 
mistakes. 

I do not think we have as many pupils particularly good cal!, 
grapliers as in the days of the results’ system, but I believe the 
average is higher, due would expect iv great, falling off in pen- 
manship, for nothing like the same amount of time is now given to 
it in our schools. Under the previous system two lessons daily 
were as a rule given in the junior classes, and one in the senior; 
now as a rule a daily lesson is given only in first and second 
standards, and little time is given in the senior standards. I 
have met with schools in which the teach! ng of penmanship as a 
subject practically ceased with second standard. The explana- 
tion is that with the widening of the programme, ns much time 
cannot now be given to this subject. My custom is to recommend 
a daily lesson in junior standards, and about two per week in 
senior. The time can be reduced as the subject improves. 

Less time is given to writing from dictation for the same reason. 

Composition is much better under the new system. Pupils have 
more ideas and can give expression to them more freely, and 
grammatical errors are infrequent in comparison. 
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Mr. McEnery says : — 

“Composition shows steady improvement, and generally speaking the pupils 
possess considerable facility in expressing their ideas. Written composition s 
commenced at a much earlier age than formerly, and the blackboard is consider- 
ably more used for setting forth the arrangement of the matter of the composition 
In most schools the exercise of story-telling and of the oral reproduction of the 
substance of a lesson, is now a recognised part of the work of the junior class 
In mew of the sameness often observed running through the exercises of wMe 
standards, I fear that either the pupils get too much help, or else are allowed 
to copy from one another.” UWBQ 

Mr. Gloster’s observations on this subject are: 

t! qUire fairI , y 6a, l Iy in ‘ heir sdl ° o1 oareera some P ower of expressing 
hen- thoughts on simple subjects in a connected way, but the rate of proves! 

tads to slacken as they advance in the school. Increased facility of expression 
and command of vocabulary and power of developing a theme, are gained slowly 
Dio subject needs more systematic treatment than it always receives Pro 
tamary brisk questioning and the building up of a skeleton essay are recogntad 
^tanee which might be more generally employed than the^are, 
until a fairly advanced stage has been reached.” 

My commendation of composition is relative. It is one of the 
subjects tor the efficient teaching of which preparation is most 
necessary, but for which least preparation is made. I have fre- 
5“! y noticed that the subject has not even been chosen till the 
time foi the lesson to begin has arrived. 

i S tei e ^f ll0d r°n t6a “ llin g the subject referred to by Mr. Gloster 
tribute^ 1 te m tl f ° U0Wed ’ u“ d ’ s ,P eakm g generally, too little is eon- 
“s by ^e pupils. I sometimes meet 
word for ^PPP 1 } 8 wrl *® ? he sam0 composition practically 
wrhans fZ K • 11118 xt “ taken from a “on source, 

San S T tte ? by 0 tlle teaclle r “i the blackboard, or 

havinv tw f ? b00k ' ^ oms times letters are of this kind, 

but thl Tt2 f ? lf ter ’ th ? beg^ming and the ending of one, 
out of place y 16 l6ttel ' consistm g of copied extracts which are 

bo„^d 0 o 0mpOSltions which an inspector sees in pupils’ exercise 

Knot Tor fC V h ° W T r plh ° an <=omp” 

is not shown fhm f when ° fa 111 0116 book whioh 

into the book whinwfu • 1S co f eoted alld ^proved, it is copied 

‘-SStSCSTd. 1 ' ” “ b ™' 

are 00rre °tsd more carefully than formerly 

quUy , iS C i esirable ’ as “*«** are C tel 

pupil. ^ marked by the teacher, or uncorrected by the 

ai^moreexpeilf aZaechaniraZ 6 standards - Th e children 

concrete questions remhrin ^ k ’ “r d ^ ore attentlml is given to 
blackboard is^ uZ m an /'PP ll0a ‘ 1011 °* the simple rules, 
the intelligence of the pi^pils’ Mld ^ gleater effort ls made to reach 
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In the senior standards, I do not think that this subject is as 
well taught for examination purposes, but it is better taught 
educationally, and pupils are trained better to think and reason. 

Mental arithmetic has never received as much attention as now, 
with corresponding advantage to tho pupils. In many schools 
it is now taught regularly, but the questions are, as a rule, too 
mechanical and too little varied, and the subject is not taught 
systematically. Pupils are decidedly moro export at it. 

Mr. McEnery notes that quickness and accuracy, in the work- 
ing of applicate questions still leave much to be desired, and that 
increased attention to neatness in tile arrangement of the work 
and in the formation of the figures is also very desirable. 

Mr. Gloster notes the increased skill shown By junior standards 
in the application of arithmetical processes to the solution of 
simple problems, and finds the general rate of progress slower in 
the higher standards. 

On the whole, the arithmetic of the senior standards is dis- 
appointing. There is too much working by rules, and too little 
exercise of common sense. Tlio greater extent of our programme 
prevents as much time being given to arithmetic as was given 
under the old system. 

Grammar is now taught more as an art, and less as a science. 
The difference between the teaching under the present system and 
that under the results’ system is that less time and 'attention are 
given to the text-book on grammar and to parsing and more to 
analysis, and to training pupils to speak and write correctly. 
The system followed at present is more practical, and the com- 
positions of the pupils are much more grammatical than formerly. 

Of all the subjects on both old and new programmes, geography 
is the least satisfactory, and I do not think that as much geography 
is known in our schools as was known under the old system. This 
subject is receiving more attention than it did for some years after 
the introduction of the present system, and there is a correspond- 
ing improvement in the proficiency, but there is a tendency to 
push it to one side, and the organisation or grouping is often of 
such a kind that a very limited range is taught. 

The character of the teaching is more intelligent than it was. 

Mr. McEnery notes that : — 

“ A good knowledge of the British Islands and Europe is often exhibited. I 11 
nearly all sohools in addition to the larger maps required for geography teaching 
a globe and an ordnanee map of the locality are provided. A. more genera, 
adoption of the suggestions for geography teaching in the 1 Notes for Teaene , 
is much to be desired.” 

The physical features and their relations with social and 
economic results should be more fully treated in the geography 
lessons for higher standards. 
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Mr. Gloster is also of opinion that the proficiency in this subject 
does not reach a satisfactory level. He adds : — 

“ The teaching in this more than in most subjects seems to suffer from lack of 
sufficient preparation on tho teaoher’s part. The meagre outline contained in 
the small text books in use by the pupils requires to be largely amplified from 
the resources of the teacher’s wider knowledge and experience.” 

I regard the teaching of history as generally unsatisfactory. 
This subject was not taught in our schools or learned by our 
teachers prior to tho introduction of the present system. The 
text-books are so meagre and scrappy that history cannot be made 
interesting to a class if the teacher is not able from fuller know- 
ledge to treat it in a wider way. This requires preparation, 
which, as a rule, is not given . 

The general character of the drawing is not of a high class. 
It might be described as fair. Some attempt to teach it is made 
in practically every school. It is not a subject which can be 
taught by any person, for it requires special tastes and qualifica- 
tions. In many schools the practical value of the drawing taught 
is worthless, and nothing would be lost if the subject were 
dropped. 

As a, rule the teaching given is confined to freehand drawing. 
I see little object drawing or memory drawing. 

I have no doubt that the proficiency in this subject has im- 
proved. The instruction now given is of a more useful character, 
it is much more generally taught and the work done is of a better 
quality. 

The blackboard is now generally used for teaching drawing. 

Singing is taught in the large majority of our schools, in many 
with considerable success. The general character is very fair, 
apd there has been a marked improvement in the quality of the 
singing. 

Mr. McEnery says: — 

Loud singing is fast disappoaring, though occasionally harshness, particularly 
m the voioes of the boys, is a disturbing feature. Voioe training is, however, 
too seldom given, and more practice on the modulator is often needed. The 
character of the songs taught is yearly improving.” 

Mr. Gloster says : — 

. It 1 districts where the cultivation of the singing voice and of music generally 
ad become almost a lost art, the dormant powers of song have been awakened, 
no other school subject, so far as my experience goes, has the progress of the 
past few years been so striking. The wonderful revival of singing throughout 
e country forms a monument perennius aere to the memory of the late Mr* 
oodman, whose talent and enthusiasm did so much to bring it about.” 

Object lessons in the hands of an expert are a valuable educa- 
ly ® a S 611c y! but, a,s a rule, the lessons we hear given are of little 
worth. They might be described as “ explaining the obvious.” 
J.0 give a really good object lesson requires careful preparation 
and considerable teaching skill. 
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Elementary science is taught in a comparatively small number 
of schools, and it is well taught in a few schools only. Most of 
the teaching given is of a perfunctory character. 

Drill is nominally taught in the big majority of the schools. 
It is sometimes very good, especially in convent schools, but fre- 
quently it is rather a name than a reality, and might as well be 
discontinued. Many of our teachers never had an opportunity 
of learning to teach this subject. 

Needlework in general receives careful attention, but collective 
teaching is little followed. There is a tendency to neglect the 
teaching of cutting-out. 

Increase of knowledge and experience is loading to an improve- 
ment in organization. There is no cast-iron scheme of organiza- 
tion, but teachers are encouraged and assisted to draw up schemes 
to suit their schools. Judicious grouping of standards, which may 
vary with different subjects, is found very helpful. 

The subject which lends itself least to the grouping of standards 
is arithmetic. 

I find a gradual improvement in the time tables. They are 
being drawn up more skilfully, and the inspector has not so 
frequent occasion to suggest changes. 

Cookery is taught in 110 schools of the circuit and laundry 
in 16. The subject is popular with both teachers and pupils. 
I have not met any teacher who introduced this subject into her 
school and regretted having done so. The number of schools in 
which cookery is taught is increasing, but it cannot be introduced 
into all schools. In some the class would bo too small, in others 
the building would not suit, and in others the teacher is not 
qualified to give the instruction. It lias been found that the 
introduction of cookery into a school tends to make the senior girls 
attend more regularly, and remain longer at. school than they 
would have done, if cookery had not been taught. 

I am informed that parents are pleased when this subject is 
taught, and that the pupils make practical use in their own homes 
of the instruction they receive in the schools. 


Mr. McEnery, speaking of his own section, says : — • 

“ The teaching of cookery hag spread widely within the past two years.^7 It >s 
now taught in 65 schools, and generally with good results, and laundry is taug 
with success in 7 schools.” 


“The managers, ns a rule, favour instruction in cookery, and provide t 0 
necessary equipment at their own expense. The girls take great interest in 6 
subject and seldom fail to be present on cookery day. In every detail °* * e 
work the children are trained in habits of cleanliness, order and economy. 0 
combination of practical cookery with the theory and practice of domestic science 
is not well oarried out in some of the equipped schools.” 

The cost of equipment is perhaps generally met by the cookery 
fees of the first year. 
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Mathematics I. (algebra and advanced arithmetic) is taught 
as an extra subject in 75 schools, and Mathematics II. (geometry 
and mensuration) in 62 schools. They are taught also in a few 
other schools as voluntary subjects, not for fees. 

Tire proficiency attained may be described as in general fair. 
The fee earned is well earned, as it requires skill and energy to 
secure a pass in these subjects. 

Mr. McBnery has formed the same estimate of the proficiency 
attained in these subjects, as he says: — 

"So far as I have observed, the teaching of mathematics is only fairly 
successful. ” 

Mr. MoEnery reports : — 

“ The instruction and training of the monitors and pupil teachers are on the 
whole well attended to. With very few exceptions, I find them attentive to 
duty, careful in their work, and anxious to improve themselves in the art of 
teaching. Criticism and model lessons ore regularly given, and the notes of lessons 
and exercise books afford evidence of diligent work on the part of both monitors 
and pupil teachers.” 

Mr. Gloster says : — 

“With some exceptions the training of monitors is satisfactory. Regular 
criticism lessons are given in accordance with the regulations. In some instances 
the criticisms are meagre and perfunctory, but in others they are stimulative 
and suggestive.” 

Teachers do not desire the appointment of monitors as much 
as they did formerly. The withdrawal of the gratuity for the 
instruction of monitors may have something to do with this, but 
I believe the principal cause to be the shortening of the term of 
appointment from five years to three. 

The criticism lesson tends to become mechanical and per- 
functory. It is useful when well carried out. It is desirable 
that it should be associated as closely as possible with the monitor’s 
teaching in school hours. 

The special instruction of monitors is, as a rule, well attended 
to. 

Irish is taught in 189 schools of the circuit, that is, in almost 
half of them. 

Mr. McEnery is an expert in this subject. I give his observa- 
tions : — 

“ The proficiency of most of the Irish classes tested by me was but moderate. 
Very little Irish is spoken in the homes of the pupils. Consequently they have 
to rely almost entirely for their knowledge of the language on the teaching they 
receive in the schools. As might be expected, the best results are obtained 
where the regular teachers have a good knowledge of Irish and have skilfully 
employed it in the instruction'of the pupils. In most of the schools where taught, 
the * direct * and ‘ translation * methods are combined in the instruction given 
in Irish.” 


Mr. A. J. 

McElwaine, 

M.A. 

Mathematics 


Monitors 
and Pupil 
Teachers. 


Irish. 
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The fee in mathematics is earned with greater difficulty, and it 
is doubtful if Irish would* be taught in a larger number of. schools 
than is mathematics, if no larger fee was paid for the instruction. 

This past session there were nine evening schools in operation, 
six in charge of Mr. McEnery and three in charge of Mr. Gloster! 

Mr. McEnery reports that : — 

“ In all of the six evening schools successful work was accomplished. They 
wore all well attended in the oarly part of tlio session, but towards the end, the 
attendance declined considerably. 

“ The subjects usually taught in addition to the tliroo R’s wore Irish, history, 
health and habits, needlework, cookery and bookkeeping. 

“ In every instance the organization was good and the discipline satisfactory.” 

Mr. Gloster says: — 

There wore only three evening schools in operation in this section last session. 
Two of those (for men) did useful work of an elementary kind. The third (Cappo- 
quin Convent), for women, partakes more of the naturo of a continuation school, 
cookery and advanced needlework boing vory successfully taught.” 

It seems to be a practically uni versa! experience that the attend- 
ance at evening schools is highest at the beginning of the session 
and gradually diminishes to the end. 1 have never known the 
reverse to occur. . The explanation of this is a complicated 
question. A partial explanation is that the work is not made as 
interesting to the scholars as it might.be, but the chief cause is 
that when the novelty of the school wears off, the scholars lose 
interest in the work and tire of the restraint. I am of opinion 
school 6 1 ^ 1 ^ era '^ e °^ ass practically untouched by evening 

It must be discouraging to teachers of evening schools to see 
the want of appreciation of their efforts shown by the diminishing 
attendance. 

In conclusion, I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
managers .of the circuit, who co-operate with the inspectors for 
the educational benefit of the pupils attending their schools. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 


A. J. McElwaine, 

Senior Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 

Dublin. 
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Cork, 

16 th August, 1910. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to 
submit a general report on the schools of Circuit No. 22 — South 
and West Cork. 

My last general report was furnished in 1908. The number 
of schools in the circuit was then 391. Three new schools, viz., 
Three Castle Head, Brinny, and Byecourt have since been taken 
into connection under the provisions of Rule 179 ; and one vested 
school, Dundareirke, temporarily inoperative in 1908, was re- 
opened in the fall of the same year. On the other hand, separate 
schools for boys and for girls were amalgamated at Rossbrin, 
Dunmanway Model, Ivilbarry, and Bealnablath; two small Pro- 
testant schools at Ballydeliob were also amalgamated ; and a small 
city school (Queen Street), under Presbyterian management, has 
been discontinued. The schools of the circuit now number 389. 
They are suitably distributed and they are sufficient ; it is, indeed, 
probable that other amalgamations will be effected before long. 

Mr. Cromie, who is in charge of the eastern section, with its 
centre at Bandon, has 190 schools on his register ; from Bantry, 
the centre of the western section, in which the travelling is more 
difficult, Mr. Fitzgerald inspects 177 schools ; and in addition to 
my share in the working of the sections, I have the remaining 
22 schools in sole charge. 

We find that the “ general ” inspections, special visits, and 
the inspection and examination of extra branch classes absorb 
the greater part of our time, and we are not able to do as much 
“ incidental ” inspection as is desirable. 

While the school-buildings and premises may be described in 
general as reasonably good, we have yet a number of unsatis- 
factory houses — about 12 per cent, of the total number of schools. 
Most of these defective buildings, however, will disappear within 
a few years if building grants continue to be available. During 
the past two years some progress was made. New vested pre- 
mises were provided at Macroom, Sheep's Head, Kilthomane, and 
Kealkil; and new houses are now nearing completion at Ross- 
brin and Derrinard. Structural and general improvements were 
effected at Bauravilla, Gurtycloona, Schull Convent, Bally- 
gurteen, St. Nicholas (Cove Street), and St. Joseph’s Convent 
(Cork). Similar improvements are in progress at Bardinchy, 
Shanbally B. and G., and Cape Clear Island B. and G. Grants 
for new houses have been made in the case of Aughadown, Kil- 
colinan, Ahinagh, and Maughnaclea schools. Applications for 
grants to build are under consideration in the following cases : — 
Borlinn, Coolea, Drumclough, Coomleigh, Gurtalassa, Galladoo, 
Fourmilewater, Keimaneigh, Kilnadur, Innishannon B. and G., 
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Innishannon Bridge, Reengaroga, Coomhola G., Glaun, Schull B., 
and Tooreenalour. Applications for grants to effect structural im- 
provements — in most .cases ; to provide class-rooms — have been 
made by the managers of Rennies, Bantry B., Clonaldlty B., Ard- 
groom, Adrigole, lterrincorrin, Dromoro, Hare Island, Inchigeela 
G., Rossmacowen, Knockskagh B., and St. Francis B. and G. 
schools. Of houses more or less unsuitable there are still about 
twenty cases in which no action has been taken so far by tie 
managers ; and there is also a considerable number of schools defi- 
cient in class-room accommodation for which no provision has been 
made. In many schools the question of class-rooms presents very 
great difficulty, because the general plan of the house does not lend 
itself to suitable alteration at a moderate cost. This is one cause of 
the managers’ reluctance to meet our requirements, and it is 
sometimes strengthened by uncertainty as to the permanence of 
the two-teacher or three-teacher attendance. When the attend- 
ance is secure and the class-room can be provided without gresft 
outlay the managers, as a rule, are willing to undertake the work. 
In most cases, however, they are unwilling to undertake any work 
with the aid of a grant conditioned by acceptance of Rule 127 (6)) 
or the amalgamation of existing separate schools for boys and 
girls. 

Timely repairs and renovation of the school buildings are now 
executed much more frequently than was the case formerly. 
Great neglect is still to be observed, but there is a decided im- 
provement in the managers’ attitude on this point. 

Many of the schools are without a play-ground. Some have no 
enclosed plot at all, and in others tho plot is too small. Hie 
schools without plots are chiefly those which are unsuitable and 
are being replaced by new buildings. Where the plot is too 
small it is impossible in some oases to have it enlarged owing to 
the nature of the site, and in others it is not easy to acquire an 
adjoining piece of ground for extension. Farmers who have 
bought out their land do not part with aiiy of it cheaply. When 
the plot is too small for play it is occasionally planted with 
shrubs, and flowers are cultivated in beds. The children then 
play on the public road or in a field near at hand to which they 
a J® , ow ®d access. Some teachers do excellent work in the care 
of the school grounds; the majority arc still negligent in the 
matter. The teachers who display special merit in flower 
culture and horticulture would appear to be entitled to some 
special recognition ; and it may be suggested also that a grant 
should be made towards the acquisition of a plot for vegetable 
cultivation in suitable cases. 

All but the condemned school-houses are provided with out- 
offices. We find that they are in general kept in a sanitary con- 
ditioii. Disinfectants are not, however, used as much as they 
should be, and occasionally the pits are left too long without 
cleaning out. The pits are at best a poor contrivance, and it is 
to be hoped that we are approaching the time when the office 
accommodation and general cleaning of schools will be more 
satisfactorily provided for. 
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My colleagues speak favourably of the manner in which the Mr. T. P. 
school-rooms are kept. Sweeping and dusting are rarely O’Cohnor, 
neglected, and the floors are scrubbed a few times a year at 
least. Varying degrees of taste and orderliness are to be cleanliness, 
observed in the arrangement of the wall-furnishing and in the 
disposal of requisites, but real slovenliness is unusual. Very 
few schools are without some flowers on the windows. 

On the subject of furniture and equipment there is little new Furniture 
or very gratifying to report. Hie schools have, as a rule, to be nmJ Eqwp- 
content with the barest essentials. This unsatisfactory condition ment ' 
of things will continue while the present lack of any organized 
system of maintenance endures. The vested schools receive an 
initial equipment of heavy furniture — desks, tables and presses. 

These, if now unserviceable or unsuitable in the older vested 
schools, may be replaced by means of a grant from the Board, 
or they may be supplemented as modern needs demand — 
although, indeed, nothing like full advantage is taken of the 
Board’s aid. The non-vested schools are handicapped by the 
absence of any similar provision for renewals, and consequently 
obsolete desks survive too long, and the tables and presses are 
sometimes mean or insufficient. Both kinds of school are on the 
same level as regards the provision of the lighter equipment — 
maps, globe, charts, pictures, clock, etc. These have almost come 
to be regarded as the teacher’s tools, his trade outfit, and he has 
to supply them himself more often than not. Many teachers, 
preferring the comfort of good teaching instruments, and the 
encouraging appearance of well-furnished walls, to the money 
loss, spend a good deal on equipment; others shift as best they 
can with the old equipment. Maps dating back thirty years, 
and faded and worn, a still more ancient globe of pigmy size, 
pictures soiled and effaced, charts begrimed, idle clocks, broken 
easels, and blackboards belieing the name — these may not all be 
found in combination in one school; but they are familiar items 
of our school equipment. It appears that very little help can be 
got from the parents, who consider the children’s outfit in books 
and paper a sufficient tax ; and whether or not they are aware of 
the free equipment in the elementary schools in America and Eng- 
land they evidently think that the national school should find 
its teaching requisites. The managers do not seem to have any 
definite or concerted policy in the matter. A few supply the 
money for renewals ; some give occasional help, and the majority 
leave the question to the teacher to solve. 

Almost all the girls’ schools are now equipped in at least a 
simple way for cookery. Many of the schools have ranges or 
stoves ; in others the ordinary fireplace has been fitted with appro- 
priate contrivances, and in not a few the cooking is done on the 
ordinary fire without adjustments. 

Lavatory accommodation of a simple kind is usually provided, 
and more use is made of it — in the girls’ schools particularly. 

The men teachers are less careful of the “ lavatory,” which had 
better not be kept at all unless it is properly maintained. 
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Mr. t. p. As far as our experience goes the school libraries are more or 

O’Connob, i ess a failure. Very few schools have a neat book-case or well- 
' 4 _ filled shelves. Two things arc necessary for their success— books 

School and a reading teacher. For books money is necessary, and the 

Libraries. teachers who are enthusiastic about books and could stimulate 
their pupils to read and direct their reading are few. 

Attendance. Neither jny colleagues nor I have observed any tendency 
towards increase or decrease in the attendance of the children. 
The statistics for the year 1909-1910 will compare unfavourably 
with those for 1908-9, but this is wholly duo to exceptional 
causes. Last winter was long and severe, and epidemics were 
more than usually prevalent. 

Mr. Fitzgerald writes: — 

‘ Of 118 sohools in wliioh roeorda are at hand tlioro aro only two in which the 
attendance fails just below 00 per cent. ; in 81 others it runs from 70 to 80: 
and in 10 it is over 80 — the highest being almost 80. This latter for a rural school 
in a locality no way specially favoured is decidedly satisfactory, and one cannot 
but wonder that an equally pleasing tale has not to bo told in many other cases. 
Attendance seems to be a mere habit, and it seems difficult to altor this habit. 
Fish-curing at some stations along tho coast keeps many of the pupils away at 
certain seasons, as unusually high wages may tliou be oarned even by young 
people.” 

The ■ M ' r ‘ Cromie says of tile teachers:— 

Teachers. The great majority of them aro very zealous in tho discharge of their duties, 

and, as the official records will show, they aro efficient. I believe there is amongst 
them a very strong desire for self-improvement, and they are anxious to acquire 
the best methods of teaching.” 


Mr. Fitzgerald writes to the same effect, and adds: — 

“ In some respects they are extremely tonacious of old methods, and foil to 
put in practice many of the suggestions in tho ‘ Notes.’ They all make some 
preparation for their work. . . . Some, however, make unnecessarily 
elaborate preparation ; others make out teaching notes of little value. The 
happy mean lias not been well hit off in this matter.” 


... own experience enables me to express a general assent to 
tne statement of my colleagues regarding the zeal and efficiency 
or a large number of our teachers. They are few who do not 
show industry in the school ; but they who study and think 
earnestly outside of it are not many. It is impossible to form 
any other conclusion when one finds the general aims of the pro- 
gramme so frequently misinterpreted in the teaching, and the 
teacher going on from day to day with lessons which do not fall 
into sequence and are not steps in any pre-arranged plan of treat- 
ing the subject in hand. The weekly syllabus which is intended 
to show preparation frequently reveals the absence of it. When 
one finds “ Analysis and Parsing ” set down from week to week 
as the work in grammar, “Map of Ireland” in geography, 
School songs ” in singing, the natural inference from these 
v ague entries — that the teacher has not planned out his instrac- 
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tion in grammar, geography and singing in a progressive series 
of lessons— will be found to be correct. The individual lesson 
does require some special preparation, especially in the case of 
a young teacher ; but the preparation which is most needed is the 
proper ordering of the series of lessons which make up the course 
in the subject. Of such preparation we have not enough. 

It is unnecessary to refer more than briefly to the systems of 
organization adopted in our schools. The “ grouping ” system 
is now firmly established in the one-teacher and two-teacher 
schools, and as they grow familiar with it the teachers are work- 
ing it more effectively. Most teachers make an exception as re- 
gards arithmetic for which they prefer the standard group. It 
is very difficult to devise a reaily satisfactory organization and 
time-table in many of our two-teacher schools with their large 
principal rooms and small class-rooms; and it is, as a rule, just 
as difficult to suggest a structural alteration which would give a 
more convenient distribution of the floor space. 

I now come to the consideration of the actual work done in the 
schools, and I propose to give my colleagues’ views first. 

Mr. Cromie writes: — 

“ As regards proficiency I believe that wliile there is not any great change 
to be observed the general tendency is towards better work. 

“ In the higher standards reading may not exhibit as great an improvement 
in taste as would be desirable, but the pupils are now able to read with more 
intelligence. In most of the schools the children are able to give in their own 
words a very fair account of the lessons they have read, and in many cases I have 
tested their ability to give the substance of lessons read for the first time. This 
they have done in a satisfactory manner. 

“ Improvement is also to be observed in composition. This branch now receives 
more attention than it did in former years. The pupils can give a very fair 
account of events of local interest, and they show considerable ability in dealing 
with subjects introduced to their notice for the first time. Arithmetic does not 
exhibit the same tendency towards improvement. The most that could bo said 
for this subject is that the tendency is not retrograde. As the number of subjects 
has increased the same amount of time cannot be given to arithmetic. Formerly 
perhaps too much time was given to the subject the importance of which seemed 
to be unduly magnified. Mental arithmetic now receives careful attention and 
improvement in it is being gradually effected. 

“ Elementary science is taught in many schools, but the result is satisfactory 
only in some of the larger schools. In the ordinary country school the interest 
in the subject is not great, and good progress cannot be made unless by pupils 
who attend with the utmost regularity. 

“ Cookery is taught in practically all the girls’ schools. • . . Scarcely any 

of tho teachers objected to its introduction, and I think that very good work is 
done both as regards the proficiency acquired and the training the girls receive 
in neatness and tidiness. 

“ As regards geography a fondness for the older methods is still a feature in 
a good many schools, but in time I hope that better methods will prevail. 

“ At first history was taught simply as a reading lesson and the pupils acquired 
very little information. Lately the subject has been differently treated, and in 
some schools recently inspected a good knowledge of important historical events 
was exhibited by the children. 

" Singing and drawing do not exhibit any decided change. Fairly satisfactory 
results are attained in both subjects. 

“ Needlework was always taught with success in most of the schools, and I do 
not think that any falling off is to be recorded in this branch.” 


Mr. T. P. 
0’CONNOB, 
B.A. 


Organization 


Proficiency. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald reports as follows: — 

“ A satisfactory degree of proficiency is secured in tho schools. Of 127 already 
reported on by myself 33 have been marked ‘ very good,’ 00 * good,’ while only 
two of the remainder sink below the level of ‘ fair. ’ In many subjects the progress 
is marked ; in others we are not making much, if any, headway. 

“ Reading is more fluent, perhaps, but in intonation and general expression 
there is still much to seek. Indistinctness is a striking dofoct in some schools— 
in the oral answering generally, as well as in tho roading. . . . There is a 

distinct advance in the power which tho pupils are acquiring to reproduce the 
subject matter of the lessons. A fair attempt at grasping tho matter of a passage 
and relating it in other than the writer’s words may now bo confidently expected. 

“ The written compositions show some improvement, though the degree of 
proficiency reached in the advanced standards is not high. 

“ The teachers do not seem to have takon vory kindly to history. Many of 
them have not gono to tho trouble of mastering tho subject sufficiently to enable 
them to deal with it adequately. It is commonly taught as a roading lesson, 
and when an attempt is made to commit tho matter to memory, facts important 
and unimportant are alike insisted on. . . .” 

“ Geography is the subject in which the suggestions in tho ‘ Not os for Teachers ’ 
are followed with least success. Undoubtedly good lossons, calculated to awaken 
the interest and develop tho reasoning powers of tho pupils, are given in many 
schools ; but too often the lesson consists in tho mere pointing out on the map 
of places mentioned in tho text-book. . . . Tho first lossons in the subjeot 

are badly given ; the school surroundings, tho local geography, and the proper 
notions of a map are not well taught. ... 

“ Arithmetic shows improvement. Pupils understand better the rules loomed 
and apply them with greater facility. They got a good deal of practice at mental 
work, and in many cases are fairly export. Tho chief dofoct in connection with 
mental calculation lessons is that they are treated as distinct from ordinary 
lessons and are of a discursive character instead of being made an aid to obtaining 
a bettor grasp of the part of the subject treatod of. 

“ Object lessons are often unsuccessfully treated. Tho same object is too often 
dealt with, and while tho children got. an amount of information about it little 
is done to train them to observe. 

Science is not widely taught, and only a vory limited course is attempted. 
Most of the teachers have themselves got only a limited course of training, and 
they rarely covor the whole of it in their schools. In the limited time which may 
be devoted to science progress is necessarily slow. . . . Tho notes on the 

subject are often well kept and neatly illustrated, but there is too great a sameness 
in the notes of the different lessons. 

‘ Singing is generally good. Tho pupils are gifted with true ears and sweet 
voices. Considering the little training many of tho teachers have had their 
success is all the moro crcditablo. 

In freehand drawing work varying from ‘ fair ’ to ‘ vory goed ’ is to be found. 
\ • ■ The new scheme outlined in tho ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ has as yet made 
little headway — the teachers being unwilling to attempt a task for which they 
do not feel themselves qualified. 

“ Needlework is generally good. With less time given to it, the work, if not 
better, is no worse than formerly. Collective lessons are but rarely given and 
demonstration charts are few and far between. 

“ Cookery is very popular, and is taught in G4 schools. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing apparatus sometimes delayed its introduction, but now an equipment in 
many cases quite suitable, in some, however, rather meagre — has been provided. 
Laundry is taught in 10 schools. In both subjects good work is being done. The 
enthusiasm of the pupils is undoubted, and the profit derived from the training 
cannot be exaggerated. 

It will not be necessary for me to give the views which I have 
formed from my own inspections in any detail. My account 
would not differ materially from that of my colleagues. I shall 
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touch upon a few points only. On the whole, the schools are Mr. t. p. 
doing well in the instruction and training of the children — par- O’Connob, 
tieularly the larger schools. The advance which has been made ' 
in recent years in building up the habit of close reading for the Ending, 
matter and in cultivating ability to reproduce it in a clear, in- 
telligible, oral statement appears to me to be a valuable result, 
and to compensate for some deficiency in style in the reading 
aloud. This habit of keen inquisition of the text for its message 
must be an important factor in the self-education which is to 
follow the school years. The practice of oral reproduction in a 
connected narrative or statement has already had an improving 
influence on written composition. More success would be attained Composition, 
in this branch by many teachers if they addressed themselves 
more earnestly to the final step in the teaching of it, that is to 
the systematic correction of the children’s exercises. In this 
respect, however, we are tending towards improvement, and the 
general training value of a well-finished exercise-book is being 
more and more appreciated. There is no need for any anxiety 
as to the position of arithmetic in our schools. The children are Arithmetic, 
not drilled for an examination as they used to be in former days, 
but they are better taught, in my opinion. They are readier in 
mental calculation ; they understand the steps of their work, and 
though they may not reach as many “ rules ” in the senior stan- 
dards, they are furnished with a knowledge of arithmetic which 
is quite adequate for their needs in after life. More inertia is 
shown by many teachers in their treatment of geography than of Geography, 
any other subject. They are slow to move out of the old routine 
of text-book and map-pointing. Why they are so reluctant to 
begin with the school surroundings, the teaching of plan, and 
the reading of the local ordnance map is difficult to understand. 

Their attitude simply indicates a misinterpretation of the subject 
arising from a lack of thought and study which it is our effort 
to correct by oral discussion and by suggesting useful modem 
books for their reading. 

. In history, object lessons, drawing, singing and drill our sue- History, &c. 
cess is not what it would be if only many of our teachers would 
set about their work on a more businesslike plan. They do not 
prepare in advance a definite scheme or syllabus of work for the 
year. The programme indicates the course in a general way; 
it does not detail the steps by which the course is to be covered. 

That is the teacher’s work, but instead of doing it he muddles 
through the course more in the haphazard fashion of an aimless 
stroller than of the man who knows his destination and means to 
reach it in time. I may illustrate my meaning by a reference 
to drawing, for example. It appears to me that a business-like 
teacher would first determine the time to be allotted to the subject 
— say 80 lessons of 45 minutes each; next he would settle how 
many lessons he would give to freehand, object and mechanical 
drawing respectively; he would then proceed to make out a full 
series of exercises in each of these, to teach in progressive order 
the points or principles which are comprised in the programme. 

When this is done his work must be comparatively smooth and 
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easy. The advance scheme may have faults in it. The actual 
experience of the year will reveal and correct them, and they will 
be eliminated in the next year’s syllabus. In a few years the 
teacher should have perfected a scheme which will require but 
slight modifications, and the method of liis work will contribute 
to his own ease and to his pupils’ progress. 

I referred above to the greater success of the larger schools. 
The larger the staff, naturally the easier the organization and 
general conduct of the school, for while each teacher may have 
as many or more pupils ho has fewer classes to doal with. The 
one-teacher school is the most difficult to conduct. 1 am not free 
from some misgiving as to whether too much is not now expected 
from the one-teaclier school since hi story and cookery were added 
to the programme. It is true that the junior mistresses give con- 
siderable help in many of the “ ouo-teaohor ” schools, but they 
are, nevertheless, only helpers — thoy are not equivalent to fully 
qualified assistants. I should think, then, that some shortening 
of the programme for these schools and a concentration of effort 
on fewer subjects would bo productive of ultimate good. It 
would be in harmony with our general maxim — quality not 
quantity. I venture, therefore, to make the suggestion that in 
one-teacher boys’ schools object lessons, elementary science, and 
history should be made optional, and in one-teacher girls’ schools 
object lessons, science, history and drawing. (History might, how- 
ever, be retained by substituting for the literary reader a history 
reader, and also by selecting a historical “ story ” reader.) Even 
in boys’ schools in charge of older teachers who have had no 
special training in drawing and drill, and who show no aptitude 
for the teaching of these subjects, it does not seem advisable to 
require them. If the obligatory course I suggested, viz., English, 
arithmetic, geography, some lessons on health and habits, and 
singing — with drawing and drill for boys, and with cookery and 
needlework for girls— was well taught, mi additional subject 
might be allowed if the manager desired it and the teacher was 
well qualified in it. On the other hand, if the limited course was 
not well taught, if the school did not rise above “ fair,” it would,' 
I think, be necessary to consider how long the slight measure of 
success thus, indicated could be permitted. A. school continu- 
ously standing at “ fair ” does not do adequate justice to its 
locality. The limiting of the programme now suggested is in- 
tended to enable such a school to do at least good work in the 
narrower range of indispensable' subjects. 

Mr. Cromie writes of the monitors : — 

They are appointed only in schools where decidedly satisfactory work is 
done. Their training is thoreforo well attended to, and the arrangements as to 
criticism lessons ere faithfully carried out.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald finds that the teachers do not seem very eager 
for monitorial appointments. He writes: — 

Many prefer to devote to extra subjects the time which would be taken up 
with the special instruction of monitors. As a rule the latter are well trained ; 
the special instruction is given; the criticism lessons aro regularly held, and every 
thing is done to secure the monitor’s passing oreditably at the end of the course. 
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Of extra branches Mr. Cromie says: — ' 

“ Extra branches are taught in a great many schools. As in previous years 
Irish is a favourite subject, in which good progress is made according to the reports 
from the organizer which have reached mo. The mathematical subjects are 
also taught successfully in a large number of schools.” 


Mr. Fitzgerald : — 

“ Irish and mathematics are taught in a large number of schools. There are 
.11 bilingual schools and classes in Irish are held in 92 others. The subject has 
in past years been favourably reported on by the organizer ; reports for the present 
year are not yet to hand. Numbers of the teachers spend then’ holidays at the 
Ballingeary College and seem to bo enthusiastic in the matter. 

“ Algebra is taught in 56 schools and Euclid in 46. In both the instruction is 
very fair, and though many of the pupils got through only the first year’s course 
the majority profit by the lessons they receive.” 

I have myself examined so far this year 56 Irish classes. Six- 
teen were good, twenty-three fair, and seventeen failed. Very 
little “ direct method ” teaching was attempted, and it was of 
little value. As a rule, the pupils read and understand the pre- 
scribed books fairly well, but the simple conversation in Irish 
based on the text is not well done. In six only of twenty-three 
senior classes was the composition reasonably good, and in 
general the grammar is not well taught. Of the eleven bilingual 
schools two are “ very good,” seven are “ good,” and two “ fair.” 
In some of these schools the children on their first coining to 
school speak English better than Irish. I am told that the 
parents and grown people generally in these bilingual districts 
usually speak English with the younger children. As they grow 
up they seem to hear more Irish. By the time they reach third 
standard, between the teaching of the home and of the school, 
they become almost equally proficient in both languages, and in 
the senior standards they certainly are. When the children have 
a good grasp of both languages, bilingual teaching contributes 
in many ways to arouse interest and to promote intelligence. 

Mr. Cromie says of the evening schools: — 

1 Thoy have almost entirely disappeared in my section. There are only two 
m ex istence this year. It is difficult to obtain duly qualified extern teachers to 
conduct these schools, and the teachers of the day schools found the double strain 
too great for their health.” 

i 

Mr. Fitzgerald : — 

Seven evening schools were in operation during the past winter. One of those 
was closed by the manager after a few weeks, and another ceased owing to a 
falling average. In all but one good work was done. Many of the young men 
attended merely to regain lost knowledge, but many also were attracted by the 
lessons in Irish and history, 1 additional ’ subjects in nearly all the schools. 


I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


Thos. P. O’Connor, 
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GENERAL REPORT ON IRISH, 1909-10. 

Dublin, 

August, 1910. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to 
submit the following general report on Irish in national schools 
for the year ending June 30th, 1910. 

The number of schools in which Irish was taught for fees dur- 
ing the year was about 2,500. This would represent an increase 
of 100 on the corresponding number for the year 1908-9. In the 
case of schools where the bilingual programme has been sanc- 
tioned there is also a slight increase in tho number as compared 
with that of the previous jmar. 

The work of inspecting Irish classes is carried out by members 
of the inspection staff who are competent to deal with it, and by 
the organizers of Irish language instruction. Owing to the com- 
paratively small number of inspectors who know Irish, and the 
great number of schools in which the subject is taught, the 
organizers have to devote most of their time to (examining classes 
for fees, and the organizing work which ought to be their special 
province is very seriously interfered with in consequence. 

There has been no material change in the general character of 
the instruction since I furnished you with my last report. It 
varies considerably. In some schools it is very good, but in many 
of them it is still far from satisfactory. There is, however, a 
slight tendency towards improvement. This tendency will be- 
come more marked as teachers acquire a better knowledge of 
the language, and become better acquainted with approved j 
methods of giving instruction in it. 

In the higher standard courses the proficiency in grammar and 
written composition is very low, and the progress of the pupils in 
these branches — the latter particularly — is very indifferent. This 
is largely due to a want of systematic treatment of them, to a want 
of adequate and thoughtful attention to oral composition in the 
early stages of instruction, and sometimes, to limitations in the 
teacher’s knowlege of tho language. It is not every teacher of 
Irish that can correct tho mistakes in the composition exercises of 
his pupils. Sometimes weakness in composition is due to the want 
of sufficient time to devote to it. But very often, owing to defective 
organization, the time available for teaching Irish is wasted or 
frittered away unprofitably. I have met many instances where 
this was so. Whatever be the reason for it, written composition 
is not seriously taught in the majority of the schools. I never 
saw any teacher give a lesson in it to his class, and I very seldom 
found evidence that the subject was treated in any intelligent 
manner. Until there is a radical change in the present way of 
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dealing with this there can be no healthy progress made in the 
writing of Irish in the schools. 

Mi - . Lehane, speaking of the instruction given in his schools, 
says: — 

“In a good many schools, the instruction imparted is good, but the progress 
made in non-bilingual schools in composition is not as good as one would expect.” 

Mr. McEnery says: — 

“ Generally speaking the quality of the teaching of Irish was but fair or middling, 
though in a few instances sound and effective work was done.” 

■ Mr. Fenton writes: — 

“ Irish is satisfactorily taught in about ono-tlurd of the schools presenting 
pupils in the subject, in less than one-third the proficiency is about fair, and 
in more than one-third the teaching is of very little educational value. . . . 

The weakest feature of Irish instruction is the teaching of composition.” 

Mr. Kelly, Inspector in the Galway Circuit, reports that: — 

“ Written composition is not satisfactory, and, with few exceptions, receives 
very little teaching.” 

Mr. Cleary, one of the Organizing Staff, remarks: — 

“ In 10 per cent, of the schools visited by me during the past year the character 
of the work was very satisfactory, in 60 per cent, it varied from fair to good, 
while in 30 per cent, of the schools the work done was of a worthless character. 

. . Of the several features in the fifth and sixth standard courses written 

composition is still the most neglected. This is sometimes due to a lack of 
grammatical knowledge on the part of the teacher. . . . but mainly to the 

fact that the teaching of written composition on rational lines involves a certain 
amount of preparation on the part of the teacher. And this the average teacher 
is not prepared to undertake.” 


Mr. MacSweeney reports “ the work ” as being “ oil the whole 
fairly good and improving.” He states, however, that “ gram- 
mar and written composition are the weakest parts,” but that he 
recognised “ signs of improvement,” and that in the Irish-speak- 
ing districts composition is very good. 

Mr. Falconer declares that “grammar is still below the mark” : 
that “ in the advanced classes the past tense of the regular verb 
seems practically the only tense taught ” : that “ single-word an- 
swers are too common ” : that “ composition is satisfactory in 
only a few schools”; that “in very few schools is it taught 
carefully and systematically ” : and that “ in most cases only an 
attempt is made at it.” 

Mr. Morris observes that “ the character of the instruction is 
improving — but slowly ” : that “ the written composition is some- 
thing better than last year — some of the pupils in a few schools 
getting as high as 8B per cent., but in the majority of oases the 
percentage was below 30.” 

Miss O’Sullivan is of opinion that “ written composition does 
not receive sufficient attention.” 

L 
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■ Mr. Deeny’s view coincides with this, and on the general ques- 
tion of the instruction given he writes : — 


“ The following table shows the courses inspected, and the value of the instruc- 
tion as estimated by me : — 


Extra Instruction in Irish. 

Value of the Instruction. 

Courses. 

Total. 

Bad. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Very Good. 

Third, 

174 

47 

38 

61 

28 

Fourth, 

130 

38 

44 

36 

12 

Filth, . 

92 

24 

36 

22 

10 

Sixth, . 

44 

8 

16 

13 

7 


“ The foregoing table furnishes conclusive evidence that the character of the 
instruction given in Irish as an extra subject, as tested by the requirements 
of the programme in operation, was unsatisfactory. I have tabulated the figures 
carefully. They represent the actual progress of the work in all its stages. The 
results are disappointing, and no veneering can gild the defects or make them 
appear brighter. When it is borne in mind that it is only when ‘ very good ’ 
has been attained that we can, without scepticism, point to the work and say, 
* Here is something that bears the impress of skilful labour, here is something 
useful and valuable, something that will last,’ it is disappointing and dispiriting 
to observe the classes in this category fall so low as 16 per cent of the total in 
the junior and senior courses, and to 9 per cent, and 11 per cent, respectively in 
the intermediate courses.” 


In nearly every school where Irish is taught at present the 
“ Direct Method ” of teaching is more or less attempted. The 
same faults that I draw attention to in connection with this 
method in my general report for last year are still to be met 
with. There is no system of teaching that is being so much 
abused, because there is no system that is so much misunderstood. 
In the hands of some exceptionally skilful teachers who know 
the requirements and the limitations of the method, very good 
work is done. But in the hands of many teachers it is, I believe, 
doing harm. Sometimes it is carried too far, and often not far 
enough. Want of success is often due to the teacher’s inability 
to speak Irish freely and fluently, and not infrequently to the 
fact that, though a ready speaker of the language, he has no 
literary knowledge of it, and no appreciation of the difficulties 
which it offers to children. But the chief source of failure in the 
teaching by this method lies, in my opinion, in the want of system 
in the teacher’s handling of it. Unless there is method, and a 
definite aim and purpose in the man t>lre.\e lessons, and unless 
they are carried out on progressive lines, and based on some 
grammatical plan they will fail of their object and the labours 
of the teacher will be barren of useful results. 
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The other method employed by teachers of Irish, especially in 
the senior standard courses, is that known as the “ Translation ” 
method. This has still many followers. It is generally believed, 
however, that to use it exclusively in the teaching would not be 
productive of such good results as if it were judiciously combined 
with the newer method. 

Mr. Cleary, contrasting the merits of the two methods, 
writes 

“ Pupils taught in accordanoo with this (the direct) method can, if called upon, 
translate into their mother tongue quite as well as those taught on translation 
lines. They can, moreover, express their ideas in the new language as far as 
their acquaintance with that language will carry them. This is more than teach- 
ing by translation can effect. They have a more enduring grasp and a livelier 
appreciation of the new language, and they will, I believe, if they pursue their 
studies be better able to appreciate the beauties of the language than if they 
were taught by translation.” 

Though, in the main, I agree with Mr. Cleary I think some 
teachers who have but a hazy idea of the new system would do 
better work if they confined themselves to translation alone for the 
present. 

It is with the teachers as with the schools. Some are very- 
good and some are only middling. The former are, unfortunately, 
in the minority yet. But the latter are diminishing in number 
and will become fewer with each successive year. A good many 
have certificates of competency to teach Irish. But there are a 
great many who have no satisfactory qualifications for teaching 
it yet. In the case of old teachers this can hardly be remedied, 
but in the case of most of the younger ones it will not continue. 
There is an earnest and praiseworthy effort being made by many 
teachers to equip themselves with a knowledge of Irish, and with 
the best methods of teaching it. This is a hopeful sign and much 
to the teachers’ credit. 

I regret that preparation for work is not made as often, or as 
carefully, as it should be. Preparation which is necessary for 
success in the teaching of all subjects is absolutely essential for 
the successful teaching of Irish. Good teachers recognise this, 
and make regular preparation for the lessons they are going to 
give, but the bad teacher, “ the teacher by the grace of God,” as 
somebody calls him, neglects it. And perhaps this is why, as a 
teacher, he is bad. It is, certainly, one of the chief causes' of his 
failure. It is to be hoped that when the importance of this practice 
is fully realised by teachers who now give it the cold shoulder 
they will take it up and adopt it, and that preparation will then 
be the rule, and not the exception as it is now. 

Mr. Lehane says : — 

“ Many of the teachers are native speakers, but their literary knowledge of 
the language is often limited. . . . Some teachers make fair preparation 

for the work of teaching Irish. In many cases, however, either the preparation 
is inadequate or there is no previous preparation at all.” 
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Mr. McEnery refers to the want of 

“ sufficient evidence of preparation for work on the part of most teachers.” 

Mr. Cleary observes : — 

“ Notwithstanding the facilities for the study of Irish in the shape of colleges 
of Irish, improved text-books, &c., there is still a large percentage of teachers 
teaching Irish who have no evidonce of proficiency in the shape of a certificate. 
In the matter of preparation of work there is still a good deal of room for improve- 
ment.” 

Mr. Deeny reports under this head: — 

“Two hundred and fifty-one teachers were employed in connection with the 
teaching of Irish as an extra subject for the year ended 30th June last. Of these 
94 had officially recognised certificates. . . . There are some teachers, but 

the number is so small as hardly to deserve notice, who, when their work has 
been inspected and pronounced unsatisfactory immediately cease to give instruc- 
tion in the subject. Here is a copy of a letter which I have received from one of 
this ' heroic * class of teachers : — 

“ Sir, — As there were no foes received for the teaching of Irish for the 
year ended June, 1909, it has been discontinued since.” 

Mr. Morris, in speaking of the teachers in his part of the coun- 
try, says that most of them have certificates of some kind or 
other — the exception being “ (1) nuns, and (2) native speakers in 
Donegal ’’—and that in the matter of preparation for school work 
there was a good deal wanting yet. 

Extern teachers are fairly successful when they have only one 
course to tench. When there is more than one course to attend 
to they rarely succeed. They seem to me to get too much to do. 
Some of them have as many as 10 or 11 schools to visit, and teach 
in, in a week. Their work is often spread over a wide area, and 
the time at their disposal for the teaching is too short for effective 
work to be done. Some of them are handicapped in other ways. 
They have had no previous experience in teaching, they lack the 
power to maintain discipline, they are the slaves of the direct 
method, and they are here and there met with the passive resis- 
tance of the teacher and the pupils, as I am informed. It is no 
wonder that with all these obstacles in the way the extems don’t 
always succeed. They may be useful at present, as Mr. 
MacSweeney thinks, in introducing Irish into the schools, but they 
will become unnecessary by-and-by, and- will eventually drop out 
of the schools altogether. 

The teaching of Irish as an optional subject in standards above 
the second is not often met with. And when met with it should 
not always be seriously taken, for it is not always seriously 
meant. In some schools it is practised in tlic first and second 
standards as a preparation for the teaching of the subject as an 
extra in the third and higher standards. But the number of 
schools in which this is done is few. And the number veil 
scarcely increase. For as the ordinary school programme takes 
all the time it can get to teach it effectively, and as the successful 
teaching of it means so much for the teacher, I don’t think the 
teaching of Irish as an optional subject inside school hours is 
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likely to become much more general than it is. This is the opinion 
of the inspectors and organizers who have favoured me with their 
views on the matter. 

The courses taught in the schools I have special charge of are 
chiefly those prescribed for the third and fourth standards — the 
former course predominating. In few of the schools have the 
higher courses been attempted. 

Mr. McEnery states under this head : — 

“ In the schools in which the pupils’ knowledge of Irish was tested by me 
the courses taught were usually those prescribed for the 3rd and 4th standards. 
I found the fifth standard course taught in but comparatively few schools, and 
in only eight schools was instruction given in the 6th standard course.” 

Irish was taught in 97 of Mr. McEnery’s schools. 

Mr. Cleary found the four courses taught in 25 per cent, of the 
schools visited by him. Mr. Morris and Mr. Ueeiiy found them 
in about 10 per cent, of their schools, and Mr. Falconer in 15 
per cent, of his. From all this it will be seen that the number 
of pupils receiving instruction in the higher courses is still some- 
what small. 

Instruction in the higher grades of the subject is often pre- 
vented by the want of teachers competent to give it. This is par- 
ticularly the case where extern teachers are employed, and in 
large schools where there is only one teacher available or quali- 
Med for the work. There are many such schools in my district. 
I have found a few schools, on the other hand, where the teachers 
owing to the want of sufficient time for giving instruction in all 
the standard courses dropped the first and second year courses 
altogether, and worked on with the higher ones. Mr. Morris 
informs me that a similar practice exists in many of the schools 
in the part of the country over which he has been placed in 
charge. 

Two half-hours a week would seem to be the average time 
devoted to the teaching of Irish in many schools — especially in 
schools taught by externs. In view of the irregularity of the 
attendance, and the difficulty of the language, this time is barely 
sufficient for the teaching of the third standard course, and it is 
entirely inadequate where the teaching of more than one course 
is attempted. 

If there was a teacher for each course, or for two courses in a 
small school, successful work might be done, and the four courses 
taught with five half-hours a week. But where there is only one 
teacher and, as sometimes happens, three or four courses to be 
attended to, it will be evident that even with five half-hours a 
week he will want skill and good organization to do justice to 
the subject. He must plan out his work at the commencement 
of the school year with thought and care. He must work 
throughout the year with uniform steadiness and application. 
Spasmodic or fitful bursts of energy in his teaching will not lead 
him to success. 
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Mr. McEnery says : — 

“ In several schools the time given to the teaching of Irish, viz. : two half-hours 
a week, is quite inadequate for the successful teaching of the courses prescribed 
for the fifth and sixth standards. In my opinion five half-hours weekly should 
be given to the teaching of the fourth and higher standard courses, and at least 
three half-hours weekly to third standard course.” 

On this point Mr. MacSweeney remarks : — 

“ The most we can look for at present is five half-hours a week outside school 
hours . . . but three half-hours a week are a more usual allowance than 

five half-hours. And one teacher has sometimes three classes in his charge 
Good work cannot be produced under such conditions.” 

Mr. Deeny is of opinion that: — 

“ Half-an-hour daily for each course is necessary, particularly from third 
standard up.” 

He also thinks that: — 

“ No teacher should be permitted to have charge of more than two courses durim? 
any one lesson, and the minimum time for the instruction should be increased 
from one hour a week to two hours.” 

Personally, I believe the time given to Irish is insufficient, and 
until a more generous treatment is extended to it in this respect 
progress will be slow and proficiency weak. 

I inspected bilingual schools in Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and 
Waterford during the year. In the majority of the schools the 
work done was fair; in some it was good; and in some it was 
only middling. Bilingual teaching — I am speaking of the schools 
visited by myself — was least successful in schools situated in the 
most Irish-speaking districts, and frequented by children whose 
mother tongue was Irish, and Irish alone. But this will excite 
no surprise when it is remembered that the teachers of these schools 
relied almost exclusively on English as the medium, for imparting 
instruction to their pupils — reserving Irish only for the teach- 
ing of Irish, and for giving occasional directions to the children. 

These teachers appeared to think that, though Irish might be 
good enough to talk in, English, and English only, was the lan- 
guage to teach with. The results produced by' this mistaken 
view ought to convince them of its absurdity, and of the necessity 
of appealing more to the intelligence of the children through the 
medium of the language they know best. 

Among many causes that might be given for failure in the 
teaching of bilingual schools the following occupy very prominent 
places: — 

1. Want of a satisfactory knowledge of literary Irish on the 

part of the teachers ; 

2. Want of a working knowledge of Irish by the pupils; 

3. Ignorance (real in some cases) of the requirements of 

bilingual teaching; 
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4. Inadequate ox slip-shod preparation for work on the part 

of the teacher ; 

5. Lack of suitable text-books. 

In the schools which were successfully taught Irish and English 
were used indiscriminately in giving the instruction. The teachers 
were earnest and hard-working; they did not shirk preparation 
for lessons ; they studied and planned out schemes for the more 
effective working of the programme ; and they believed firmly in 
the efficacy of the programme as an engine for the education of 
the children. The results were gratifying. The intelligence of 
the children was sharpened and refined ; they had a truer grasp 
of the subjects they were taught, and a more thorough understand- 
ing of principles in connection with them, than they ever would 
have if the bilingual system of education had not been introduced 
to make learning a pleasure for them and not the awful drudgery 
it used to be to their fathers. 

Mr. Lehane says : — 

“ The bilingual schools arc doing good work. The subjects taught bilingually 
are as a rule, reading, writing, composition, mental arithmetic, simple rules 
in arithmetic, object lessons, singing and geography of Ireland. In a few cases 
analysis, parsing, and more advanced arithmetic are taught in both languages.” 

Mr. Fenton refers to the brightness and cheerfulness of tone 
charaoteristio of the bilingual schools he visited. He says that 
the schools into which the bilingual programme has been intro- 
duced had improved with bilingual teaching, and that “ in a few 
of them English, oral and written, was as well taught as it was in 
the very best monolingual schools in the Section.” 

Mr. Kelly writes of the bilingual schools in the Co. Galway : — 

“ In this county there are now in operation 45 bilingual schools. In so far 
as ability to read and speak the language is concerned the teachers are very 
well qualified for their work. In some instances, however, their knowledge of 
grammar and of the orthography of tire language is not good enough, with the 
result that in these schools written Irish would not be satisfactory. Irish is 
used as a medium of instruction in the different school subjects ; but, occasion- 
ally, one finds traces of the fact that arithmetic in the senior division is taught 
exclusively through the medium of English.” 

Mr. Cleary makes some disparaging remarks on some of the 
bilingual schools visited by him. He found the organization 
bad, English used almost entirely in giving instruction, though 
the children were Irish speakers mainly, and the teachers nearly 
ail fluent speakers of Irish. He mentions some good schools, 
however, where the education of the children was all that could 
be desired. 

Speaking of the Co. Donegal schools and teachers Mr. Morris 
has the following observations:. — 

“ During the year I had only an opportunity of visiting 26 bilingual schools 
and these were all in one district in Co. Donegal. ... In one respect the 
teachers are suited for their work — they are nearly all natives of the locality in 
which they work, and have the local dialect with all its faults and all its merits. 
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So in this respect they are quite at homo with their pupils, and the pupils with 
them. But in another respect they are very ill qualified for the literary teaching 
of Irish, as they have never troubled themselves to get a sound literary grasp of 
the language. Of the 26 schools visited I feel sure there are not six teachers who 
could correct the composition of a 6th standard pupil, and intelligently explain 
the errors. There is not quite so much need for this in Irish as there would be 
in English, as Irish is spoken with much less vulgarisms than English is, but withal 
it is a great drawback to the present teachers not to have a strong literary grasp 
of the language, and as long as the teachers get foes for their present teaching 
thero is little hope that they will make any offort to improve themselves. 

“ Irish is used, I found, pretty generally for teaching' arithmetic, for teaching 
local geography and the map of Ireland, and to a smaller extent for grammar 
teaching. Some schools also teach music, drawing, object lessons and needlework 
bilingually, but not as much as might bo desired.” 

All who have kindly favoured me with their views on the 
question are unanimous in the opinion that the introduction of 
the bilingual system is a great boon for the children in the Irish- 
speaking districts, and is, as Mr. Kelly well puts it, “ proving 
itself a moral and an intellectual advantage — intellectual, in the 
sense that it assists the child to appreciate the. work of the school 
and renders for him the acquisition of knowledge an intelligent 
accomplishment, moral, in the sense that it encourages him to 
rate his own first language at its real worth and dignity.” 

Tire teaching of Irish in evening schools is mainly oral. Iq 
bilingual districts where the young people who attend have, 
already, a conversational knowledge of the language good work 
is generally done. But in purely English-speaking places the 
work is not so good, and it is, as a rule, very elementary. 
There are evening schools in the Co. Tyrone that would seem to 
be an exception to this, however. For, according to Mr. Morris, 
“ in one parish ” ill this county, “ 40 of the young boys and 
girls who, four years ago, knew no Irish have pledged themselves 
to talk nothing but Irish to one another in future.” He declares 
that “ everyone of these got their knowledge of Irish at evening 
schools under the Board,” and that from what he knew of them 
“they were well qualified to carry out the terms of their pledge.” 
He further states that it is liis firm belief “ were it not for Irish 
fully one-half of the 45 evening schools,” visited by him “ would 
never have been started at all.” 

Mr. Little, on the other hand, says “ Irish is becoming less 
popular in evening schools. Several teachers assert that the 
pupils are not at all friendly to. its inclusion in the curriculum." 

I believe the popularity of Irish in the evening schools, as in 
the ordinary day schools, depends largely on the teacher's views 
with regard to it. Where they are favourable, Irish will be 
likely to be made popular, but where they are not, it won’t be. 

On the question of local interest in the teaching of Irish, Mr. 
McEnery says: — 

“ Local interest in the language is mainly manifested in the Feiscanna held 
annually in several parishes in the district. In several schools in which Irish 
is taught the teachers complain that the pupils have lost all interest in the subject 
and that the parents, especially in the more Irish localities, are unwilling to 
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allow their children to learn Irish, or prepare at home the prescribed texts. Not 
only do they not converse with the children in Irish at home, but they frequently 
prohibit them from attending the Irish lessons given before or after school hours, 
and refuse to give them the prices of the books needed for their instruction in 
the language.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald writes : — 

“ In some parts of this district the children and their parents are enthusiastic 
about Irish, in others they are indifferent or hostile.” 

Mr. O'Sullivan states lie never observed any interest in the 
language except what was shown by the managers. “ As a 
matter of fact,” he says, “ I believe that the dropping out of Irish 
from the curriculum would not elicit one protest from the parents 
of the children.” 

On this question Mr. Fenton says : — “ I cannot find much local 
interest in the teaching of Irish. . . . It is to be feared that 

the people of South Mayo are, as a rule, indifferent as to the pre- 
servation of Irish. Everywhere throughout the county I have 
met parents able to speak Irish and children quite ignorant of 
it.” He mentions that the teacher of a good school near Westport 
informed him “ that if he called the children by their Irish names 
—especially those whose name is Brigid — they are all Delias 
on the rolls — the parents would remove them to another school." 

This is what Mr. Falconer says : — 

“ Many parents considor the teaching of Irish a waste of time, and tell the 
teachers so often enough. On the other hand some parents, chiefly of a somewhat 
higher social grade, wish to have their children taught the language.” 

Mr. Deeny writes as follows: — 

“In many parts of my circuit of counties local committees connected with the 
Gaelic League take an active interest in the teaching of Irish in the National 
schools. They appoint extern teachers to give instruction in the subject whore 
no member of the school staff is competent to do so ; they also promote oral 
and written competitions for school pupils at local Feiseanna, and in some cases 
managers of schools givo special prizes to the pupils who answer best in Irish in 
the various standards. If these active agents voice local fooling, as no doubt they 
do, then it must be recognised that much sympathetic interest is manifested in 
the teaching of Irish.” 

Mr. Morris observes “ that there is not a district in the country 
where some persons are not found anxious to see Irish taught in 
the local schools. These people are, generally, the most intelli- 
gent and the most thoughtful of the population of the district.” 
The holding of PeireAnim and Aein-oeicc^, where “ prizes are 
given for those who distinguish themselves in Irish,” and the 
employment and payment of extern teachers by local committees, 
he regards as evidence of interest in the language. 

Mr. MacSweeney and Mr. Cleary hold similar views. 

It is my own experience that Irish is popular where it is well 
taught, that it is the. teacher who creates interest in it among 
the children and, very largely, among the parents, and that 
where the teaching is defective, and the teacher not over-zealous 
in the Irish revival movement, there is not much interest in the 
language, or in its progress, by the public there. 


Mr. D. 

Mangan, 

B.A. 
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“ If the teachers are earnest, and enthusiastic, and skilful ” 
Mr. Fitzgerald says, “ the children will not grumble, and the 
parents will not make unfavourable comments.” 

The answering in Irish at the King’s scholarship examination 
this year was, on the whole, fairly good. In some respects it 
showed an improvement on the answering of those that came up 
for examination the year before. F 

There seems to be more attention paid to the 'mere translation 
of the texts prescribed than to the intelligent acquisition of a 
sound grammatical knowledge of the language. 

The answering of the King’s scholars who were candidates for 
the Board’s certificate in Irish was, on the other hand, weak 
Some of the candidates were so weak in the subject ’that I 
wondered why they were allowed to attend the examination at 
all. Several of them sent in blank answer books. 

The following is a return showing the number of schools in 
each county in which pupils were to be presented for fees for the 
school years 1908-9, and 1909-10 respectively : — 


County. 

Number of 
Schools. 

County. 

Number of 
Schools. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

Antrim, 

27 

26 

Dublin, 

71 

81 

Armagh, 

36 

43 

Kildare, * . 

19 

10 

Cavan, 

21 

29 

Kilkenny, . 

48 

50 

Donegal, 

89 

90 

King’s Co., . 

42 

34 

Down, 

28 

36 

Longford, . 

17 

21 

Fermanagh, . 

29 

32 

Louth, 

54 

54 

Londonderry, 

22 

19 

Month, 

24 

33 

Monaghan, . 

57 

60 

Queen’s Co., 

29 

24 

Tyrone, 

66 

59 

Wostmonth, 

30 

45 

Clare, 

161 

170 

Wexford, 

56 

29 

Cork, . 

330 

378 

Wicklow, 

13 

14 

Kerry, . 

181 

180 

Galway, 

242' 

238 

Limerick, 

126 

131 

Leitrim, 

15 

12 

Tipperary, . 

120 

121 

Mayo, 

256 

236 

Waterford, . 

43 

60 

Roscommon, 

69 

92 

Carlow, 

31 

29 

Sligo, 

85 

100 


I am, gentlemen, 


Tour obedient servant, 

D. Mangan. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Marlboro’ Street, Dublin. 
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August, 1910. Miss 

Prendergast 

Gentlemen, ~~ 

I beg to submit a general report on the progress of industrial 
instruction during the past year. 

Beginning with the important subject of examinations in Work of 
needlework, I deal first with that of the training colleges, held in Training 
July, 1909. I regret to say that a deterioration, observed by Miss colleges. 
Cullen and myself when marking the work of July, 1908, con- 
tinued noticeable, and even increased, in the specimens produced 
by many candidates in the year just passed. Prom this judgment 
we exempted one important college which maintained a good level 
of production, though here, too, marks had to be frequently 
deducted because of the failure of students to follow the measure- 
ments given for the cutting out of paper garments. This, unfortu- 
nately, was so general a fault that articles cut according to the 
measurements required were merely the exceptions which proved 
the rule ; and, as a matter of fact, I think it will be necessary for 
examiners to become strict in exacting penalties for this sort of 
neglect, since, at present, King’s scholars seem to think that these 
requirements are to be honoured by breach rather than by observ- 
ance. They often go as far as the cutting off of pieces to produce 
the back and front of an article of the length indicated m their 
needlework papers, but seldom proceed to the more troublesome 
process of shaping yoke, sleeve, arm-hole, neck, to match ; hence 
one commonly finds a shirt whose length would assign it to a man 
under middle height, say of five feet, seven inches, fitted with a 
yoke which would amply serve for a six-footer, and a neck-band 
measuring from eighteen to nineteen inches round — or, occasion- 
ally, the reverse, a thirteen-inch neck in a twenty-inch yoke — but 
this _ is more hopeful, because the required size could be got by 
cutting away the material, whereas, alas, the too-liberal cut- 
ting of the over-large neck can never be replaced. In a great 
many night-gowns— particularly those fitted with saddle yokes— 
the latter were cut quite absurdly narrow, which gave the gar- 
ments a ridiculous resemblance to a baby’s long clothes; many 
of these still refused to meet in front. 

The falling-off in darning noticed in 1908 continued — specimens 
of high quality had decidedly decreased in number. A few years 
back the tendency was an upward one, which is always hopeful 
and gratifying ; one regrets greatly when one finds that a process 
of slipping downwards has begun in places formerly instinct 
with a spirit of energy and progress — partly, no doubt, because 
one fears the proverbial swiftness of the descent to Avernus. I 
made a rough estimate of the merit shown in three divisions by 
following the marks given : — 

Under and up to 60 per cent, obtained by . . . 180 candidates 
Under and up to 75 per cent By ... 320 „ 

Over 75 per cent, by ... ... 170 „ 
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Miss As to the work of Easter, 1910 all examiners were agreed that it 

l J r en derqast m ight be described, in general, as “ mixed,” varying from very 
poor to excellent; but the common opinion was that sewina 
(which requires most practice for the attainment of skill) was 
the weakest branch, evidently suffering rather frequently from 
insufficient time and teaching devoted to it. I made an abstract 
of marks given at this examination also, and classified them as 
follows: — 

Under and up to 50 per cent, assigned to . . . 757 candidates 

Over 50 and up to 60 per cent, to ... 535 

Over 60 and up to 75 per cent, to ... 744 

Over 75 per cent, to ... ... ... 344 " 

Organiza- My assistants, besides taking part in the marking alluded to. 

tioti of above, have carried on, as usual, their principal work of the 

Schools. organization of schools — in the teeth of weather exceptionally 

severe. Wind, rain, and a more than usually liberal allowance 
of snow, thunder, and lightning, have marked the months of the 
year 1909-10, and added to the difficulties and fatigues of travel- 
ling, especially when that has had to be done by car. The num- 
ber of schools which have been visited is slightly lower than that 
for the previous two years. The unusual severity of the weather 
may have had effect in making this reduction, iikewise the pre- 
valence of epidemics, as one of my staff caught, during her visits 
to schools, that rather unpleasant malady, German measles, 
which stopped her work by placing her for several weeks upon 
the sick list; while another succumbed to influenza. The total 
number of visits made was still a large one, 1,320. Of these 
seventy-nine were paid to convent schools, 1,241 to ordinary 
national schools — model schools being included in the latter. Eew 
of these, however, have fallen into the list of schools organized 
during the past year. The distribution of work was as follows— 
and hero I may remark that, among schools classed “ good,” all 
are not wholly so, many having a percentage of “ very fair ’’ 
only ; while those marked “ very fair ” have, in a number of in- 
stances, a percentage of “ good,” though not sufficient to raise 
them to the higher class : — 

Miss Cullen (centre, Dublin) visited in all 306 schools, of 
which 21 were convent schools and 285 ordinary schools. These 
were graded for merit as follows: — Convent national schools, 

“ excellent,” “ very good,” or “ good,” 11; “ very fair ” or “fair," 
9; "middling,” 0 — and one not judged at all. because in conse- 
quence of its having been recently examined by me, she thought 
it best to spend her day in giving model lessons, which were 
needed. Ordinary national schools—" Excellent,” “ very good,” 
or “good,” 98; “very fair” or “fair,” 180; “middling” or 
“ bad,” 7. 

Miss Hogan (centre, Sligo) visited 292 schools, of which six- 
teen were convent schools and two hundred and seventy-six 
ordinary schools. These were classed as follows: — Convent 
schools — “ Excellent,” “ very good ” or “ good,” 11 ; “ very fair ” 
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or “ fair,” 5 ; “ middling,” 0 ; and ordinary schools — “ Excellent,” 
“very good” or “ good,” 111 very fair” or “fair,” 160; 
“ middling ” or “ bad,” 5. 

Miss Lee (centre, Cork) visited 357 schools, of which forty were 
convent schools and three hundred and seventeen ordinary 
schools. Of the convent schools, 31 showed work of “ excellent,” 
“ very good,” or “ good quality;” 8 were “ very fair ” or “ fair,” 
and one was “ middling.” The ordinary schools were classed as 
follows: — “Excellent,” “very good” or “good,” 146; “very 
fair ” or “ fair,” 146; “ middling ” or “ bad,” 25. 

Miss Glynn (centre, Belfast) visited 365 schools, of which only 
two were convent. One of these was marked “ good,” the other 
“ fair.” Of the ordinary schools visited she judged 129 to be 
“ excellent,” “ very good ” or “ good ;” 167 “ very fair ” or “ fair," 
and 66 " middling ” or “ bad ;” besides one not judged, because 
there was no work in it on which to form an opinion. 

It will be observed that a larger proportion of the schools be- 
longing to Belfast centre fall into the third division — for which, I 
think, there are two reasons. One is a tendency in northern 
regions to think little of an industry which is purely domestic, 
and to value needlework only when 'it is a medium for the earn- 
ing of money ; the other may be found in the different conditions 
under which large numbers of the schools are conducted. Mixed 
schools are not, as a rule, the most favourably situated for the 
teaching of good-class needlework, and mixed schools are far 
more numerous in the north than elsewhere. In those of any size 
the principal is a master, and all teaching of work has to be 
carried on by a staff of mistresses (frequently untrained), whose 
salaries as assistants are not sufficiently large to enable them to 
fully provide the materials which northern parents are so loth 
to furnish for their children’s benefit at work-time; often the 
accommodation given for the girls’ use while working is poor 
and inadequate, a small class-room in which the whole number 
in attendance is packed at the same time; and, often, either too 
little teaching power is allowed for this branch, or the mistress 
instructing is given the supervision of a class of boys as well. 
These circumstances combine to make schools in which profici- 
ency in needlework is at a low level more common in the north 
than in other parts of Ireland. 

In my notes from the reports furnished by my assistants I 
find, too, that it is in Miss Glynn’s report that an inadequate 
supply of material is most often recorded — as to her district be- 
longs the school in which it was not possible to form a judgment 
on work, because it possessed none. Not a scrap of any kind of 
industrial occupation was to be found in it; and in another 
school, also belonging to Belfast centre, each child was provided 
with a piece of “ drawn-thread,” to be done at work-time (this 
being, probably, a local industry), and the plain needlework of 
the whole place was represented by two bits of knitting. 


ftl iss 

Prendekgast 


Inadequate 

Material. 
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Miss Some teachers seem to take a peculiar view of their resumin' 

Pbendebgast fixities, and of the duties which the Commissioners expect them 
Irregular *° discharge. For instance, they teach crochet, or fancy-work 
Arrange- during the hours set apart for plain needlework, and to pupils 
rfients. who are quite behind the programme for their classes. I have 
some experience of this abuse myself, though never to the extent 
observed by Miss Cullen, when, in examining a school, she found 
that all standards above third had abandoned plain needlework 
in favour of crochet, upon which they were wholly engaged. This 
school also was situated in the north, in Co. Armagh, where Miss 
Cullen’s district joins Miss Glynn’s. Among Miss Cullen’s other 
experiences was one of a school in which the junior assistant 
mistress, while ostensibly occupied in teaching needlework to 
standards I. and II., was really engaged in giving a lesson in 
singing to the senior girls ; and a similar arrangement came under 
the notice of Miss Hogan. In another school it was found that 
the mistress set all pupils to the weekly knitting lesson, unsuper- 
vised, herself choosing that time to instruct her monitress. 

The obligation of making garments, as part of the programme 
work, is often overlooked ; in fact, the fear is that carelessness on 
this point is growing when mention is found in my assistants’ re- 
ports, of four garments among 28 girls of third to' sixth standard, 
two garments among 20, two garments among 18, and, in a school 
where 67 girls were present, none at all — these instances occur- 
ring in the months of November and January. In face of this 
kind of neglect, it gives quite a sensation of pleasure to meet with 
special attention given to this branch. In Carrickmacross con- 
vent, in March last, the third garment of the year was in pro- 
gress with some of the pupils of the fourth and fifth standards, and 
all the others had their second one well advanced ; and the articles 
were not scamped, but neatly and strongly made. 

Some bad habits seem to have roots as long and as strong as 
that of a dandelion plant. Among them, in spite of the recom- 
mendation in the “ Notes for Teachers,” and the many advices 
and suggestions of my assistants and myself, that very bad habit 
of allowing work to be “ taken home.” ' It is a fruitful source of 
disorder and carelessness, and — very often — a cloak for inade- 
quate material and occupation, as well as for the poor proficiency 
which follows. Knitting is most frequently missing. However, 
my assistants take care to provide themselves with some speci- 
mens for applying tests, and manage to do so whenever time 
permits, thereby overcoming the difficulty of examining in this 
subject in a school destitute of materials for it. I generally find 
myself that when juniors (Standards I., II.) are reported to have 
left their knitting at home, it not being knitting day, the applica- 
tion of a test reveals small knowledge or practice of the subject. 

Miss Lee mentions a school in which a junior assistant mis- 
tress, and a work mistress, were both engaged in the instruction 
of ten pupils— whose proficiency, in spite of all this attention, 
only averaged “ very fair.” 

The time due to needlework is still encroached upon. It is very 
common now, in schools in which cookery has been taken up, to 
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find that only two hours weekly are given for the greater part of 
the year, the cookery season, in many school's, being prolonged for 
eight months — and the holidays coming out of the remaining 
four. Of course this lowers proficiency. As a matter of fact, 
very neat and fine sewing, such as results from considerable time 
given to practice, is not often met with now ; but it is a matter 
for congratulation that the number of really poor and backward 
schools appears to be decreasing, as would seem from the limited 
number of “ middling ” or “ bad ” schools reported on this past 
year, which number is less than last year's, and considerably less 
than the total so classed in 1907-8. This, I think one must feel to 
be due, in great measure, to the exertions of my staff, who have, 
by personal instructions to mistresses, as well as model lessons to 
children imported more intelligence into the teaching of work, 
and given better ideas of method. Not that these can always be 
counted on. _ Several times in spite of former careful organi- 
zation of their schools, I have found mistresses whose idea of 
collective instruction was the teaching, by word of mouth, of 
the method of doing some portion of the work, getting girls to 
learn the description by heart, so as to be able to give a verbal 
account of the process when called upon — but without ever mak- 
ing them carry out the work in reality. Rather lately, upon 
my inquiring from a mistress her method of teaching her pupils 
the turning of a stocking heel, she replied, with much com- 
placency, that she had let them see her doing it — in the ordinary 
size. No pupil had done one herself — nor could any girl remem- 
ber any deiail of the mistress’s performance. Cutting-out liad 
been taught in the same manner by a diagram drawn on black- 
board, which the girls were told to look at. I was obliged to 
dilate upon the usefulness of practical experience in such cases, 
and to extort a promise that when next the turning of the stock- 
ing heel, or the shaping of a garment, was the subject of a lesson, 
pupils might get the chance of making a spoon, or spoiling a horn 
themselves. 

In a school of considerable size which had twice had the advan- 
tage of organization, beginning with the examination of standard 
II., and finding pupils weak in method of hemming, and 
decidedly backward in knitting, I went into the infant depart- 
ment to investigate “ first causes.” Here I found that the first 
standard had been promoted, two months previously (after vaca- 
tion), without the smallest training in needlework, and that their 
mistress had spent all this time in teaching them how to put on 
a thimble, thread a needle, fold a hem, and make a beginning of 
hemming on paper— no knitting having been attempted yet, 
though the school year was now one-third through. As the chil- 
dren should have brought as much knowledge as that with them 
into standard I., I began to probe into the amount of attention 
given to senior infants.' I learned that, following the 
arrangements of a time-table, the time given to their needle- 
work was one half-hour weekly, which was spent, the 
mistress explained, at knitting drill. As I had satisfied 
myself that standard I. had no knowledge whatever of knit- 
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Prendebgast 


Ideas of 
teaching. 
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Mi&s ting, I asked to see this valuable drill given, and derived from 

P'Renderqast. jt B0m6 amusement mingled with irritation. The mistress gave 
each child two needles, told the class in general to take one in * 
each hand, then to bring them together — which they did with a 
warlike clashing of arms — and finally directed them to " knit 
away, now' ! ” without either wool or cotton, while the small gi r ] s 
grinned delightedly, and made a mighty clatter with their 
weapons. Perhaps, as in Hans Anderson’s quaint story of the 
emperor’s new clothes, their imagination was strong enough to 
supply them with material ! I was assured that this inestimable 
drill actually “ came out of a book,” the name of which, or of its 
author, does not remain with me. I heard of it in two or three 
other schools, and saw enough of its results to urge me to immedi- 
ately supersede it by a drill which taught something more useful 
than the making of noise — which children can always be trusted 
to accomplish without wasting time in teaching them. 

Infant It appears to me, sometimes, that there is an idea in infant 

schools and schools or departments that, in those privileged children’s gardens 
teaching of the Commissioners’ writs don’t run, so far as needlework is con- 
jumors. cemed. In the face — and the teeth — of the programme one 
occasionally finds, in one of these departments, that no knitting 
whatever is taught, even to second standard — it has been dropped 
out of the curriculum, and dispensation from it given — by what 
authority one knows not. I am afraid that it gave me a not quite 
charitable sensation of pleasure to learn, in one instance, that the 
inspector, visiting some months after the making of this arrange- 
ment, had promptly ordered the subject to be taken up again. 
Mistresses often fail to recognise how' necessary it is, for the 
successful teaching of needlework to seniors, that juniors — first, 
second, third standards— should be carefully trained. Bad 
methods of hemming, running, top-sewing, fastening on and off 
of threads, tight knitting, soiling of work, wasting of time, chat- 
tering — these habits fixed in the earlier years become clogs and 
stumbling blocks in the later ones. I never can help sympathis- 
ing, and that deeply, with the mistress of the higher division, 
when I find an ill-taught and slovenly lower one. What a crop 
of weeds she will have to root out of that sluggard’s garden ! 

I have seen a few convent schools in which knitting only for 
standards I., II. had been adopted, and the dismay with which 
the mistress in charge of standard III. looked forward to receiv- 
ing her new consignment on their promotion — for, oddly enough, 
the proficiency displayed in knitting by standard II. was no more 
than one finds, in a well-taught class, combined with a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of sewing, though the time given to the one sub- 
ject had been so much more than could have been afforded, were 
two to be practised. It had not occurred to those in charge of 
the second standard that they should have done more in knitting 
because of doing nothing in sewing; and the mistress of the third 
standard naturally looked forward with dread to a year in which 
she must teach her pupils the work of two years at least — running, 
hemming, top-sewing, the fixing and sewing of a seam, the mak- 
ing of a simple garment, and the ribbing of a stocking-leg. The 
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Sisters who had general charge regretted having tried the experi- 
ment — when it was too late — seeing that nothing had resulted 
from it but an acccumulation of work; for it is a curious fact 
that time is, to a certain extent, expansive — that is, in a case of 
necessity you can cram into it a much larger amount than it 
appears capable of holding on other occasions, when obligation 
does not seem to press. 

On the other hand, attempts to advance too rapidly do not 
prosper either, as when the mistress of a two-teacher school tries 
to teach the whole of each of her groups the same programme. 
I met with an instance of this kind lately. Standard I. hemmed 
poorly, but could do a little top-sewing ; third standard had not 
practised making a seam, but knew something of stitching; fourth 
standard with defective patching was attempting setting in 
gathers. Fifth standard had as yet (in June, the last month of 
the school year) learned no darning, and their button holes were 
very weak — but third standard, to make up had made an attempt 
at darning cast-off towels — rather fearful and wonderful in result, 
as might be expected. Patching was practised on these articles 
also — and the raised pattern of the huckaback was found griev- 
ously disconcerting by the seamstresses of nine and ten years’ old. 
It was a clear case of leaving undone what should have been done, 
and doing what nobody wanted done — and much confusion was 
the result. 

Too much help is given to children in some schools — fixing of 
seams and patches, tacking of bands, starting of stitches, etc. ; 
whereas the aim should be to teach them how to do these things 
for themselves, so as to make them self-helpful and independent 
when they have left their pupil-time behind them. Sometimes 
(which is distinctly awkward) a scrap of sewing is found in first 
or second standard, begun incorrectly, or without fastening on, 
and on pointing out the fault to its owner, it is disconcerting 
when the latter pipes up cheerfully an explanation that it was 
not she who began it, but Miss So-and-So — indicating a moni- 
tress, or assistant in charge. One has to find immediately some 
veil of excuse for the mistake on the part of Miss So-and-So, and 
privately, later, beg her to amend it. There is an idea in some 
places that anybody, no matter how imperfect in training herself, 
will do to teach needlework to first and second standards. I saw 
an instance of this during last winter in the infant department 
of a convent school in which lay assistants were employed. Find- 
ing standard I. conspicuously ignorant of knitting, I asked their 
teacher if she had given them any drill. She said that she had 
not, yet — she thought of doing it later — as if she considered the 
exercise to be of the nature of a final polish, rather than a means 
of rubbing in the rudiments. As a matter of fact she had given 
the children needles and wool and a little utterly inefficient in- 
dividual instruction, not knowing how to teach them otherwise, 
and nobody had made any attempt to help her, though the school 
had had two organizations, which should have made some of its 
teachers acquainted with better methods. 
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Mi ; .a There is a lamentable supineness shown sometimes in attack- 

Pbenobbgast. the new work of the year for each standard. It is not un- 
Bsckward- common to find, when eight or nine months of the school year 
uess in have passed, that pupils are still unacquainted with any but their 
beginning last year’s programme of stitches, etc., and have spent all the 
new work o£ time, up to the date of one’s visit, at tho one necessary garment — 
year. perhaps still some way from completion — with a little knitting 

thrown in, the latter generally at a stocking-leg only— -there is 
trouble involved in teaching the turning of a heel. 'A. striking 
example of this mismanagement came under my notice lately in 
a large school visited towards tho close of May, within five weeks 
of the end of the school year. Of the numerous pupils in the fourth 
standard about half had learned stitching and none the turning of 
a stocking heel. Of nearly 60 pupils of the fifth standard no girl 
had yet worked a buttonhole, and only some half-dozen were en- 
gaged upon a first darn. None had closed a stocking too, or could 
tell me anything about the turning of a heel. Tho sixth standard 
(though they gave time to fancy-work) had not practised button- 
holes, darning, or knitting, since leaving the 6th standard, patched 
with bad method, and had not learned how to sew gathers into a 
band. The garments on which they had spent nine months were 
still unfinished. The collective teaching which would have been 
so helpful in getting over the ground where so much cultivation 
was needed was quite neglected here. 

insufficient Collective teaching is, unfortunately, too little used in many 
collective schools ; and I cannot help thinking that the want is due to a dis- 

teaching. like of the greater personal exertion involved in giving lessons by 

demonstration — in many cases, at least. It is, undoubtedly, easier 
and more comfortable to sit before a row of desks or a circle of 
benches, and call up pupils for instruction, than to stand by a 
blackboard, with a demonstration-piece in hand, and take a 
group of girls through a lesson, step by step, illustrating and 
explaining every one. Sometimes the touching is not taken up 
because the mistress has an uneasy consciousness that she does 
not know enough to venture upon so public an exposition; she 
has not practised what she saw done by an organizer, and there 
was so little work of that kind in her college that she had no 
chance of getting familiar with the method— so she hangs back 
from the attempt, though a text-book and a demonstration-piece 
would enable her to make a start upon which she could soon 
improve. 

The mention of demonstration-pieces reminds me that a good 
many schools in which they are needed are still without them. 
This is not to be wondered at when the schools are comparatively 
small, and the salaries of the staff correspond — then I ask only 
that bare necessaries be supplied, or manufactured, when that is 
possible ; but it is surprising that there may be found large ana 
important schools, handsomely provided in other respects, left 
without these most useful articles. I have in mind one such 
school where the purchase of demonstration-pieces was recom- 
mended at least eight years ago — it was still without them last 
spring. I need hardly say that little collective teaching was done 
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there, though the size of the standards made it necessary, and that MisB 
needlework was by no means so flourishing as it might have been. 

Some other necessary things are occasionally missing as well as 
demonstration-pieces — knitting material for juniors very notice- 
ably. I recall a school, visited in early spring, where, out of 
eighty pupils in the second standard, fifty had no knitting, and 
had never had any. This, of course, was flagrant — but less re- 
markable examples are frequently met with. 

Arrangements for needlework are sometimes ill-judged, groups 
in particular being badly assorted. In one school visited the 
principal took standards I., V., VI., leaving standards II., III., 

IV. to her assistant. However, the dislocation visible in the prin- 
cipal’s group did not seem to trouble her much, as she evidently 
gave standard I. hardly any teaching at all, thus considerably 
simplifying the problem — for herself. In another school (a coun- 
try one) all the standards, from first to sixth, averaging 35 to 40, 
were under the instruction of the principal together, while at the 
same time, and in the same room, the assistant gave a singing 
lesson to the infants, about 30 in number, whose shrill chirping, 
with their teacher’s exhortations, altogether drowned the voice of 
the elder (and elderly) mistress as she instructed her classes in 
needlework. In a good many schools discipline during work- 
time leaves much to be desired' — children chatter unrestrainedly, 
both little girls and bigger ones, and the mistresses often make no 
attempt to silence them. This is simply a bad habit, allowed to 
go uncorrected until it is past cure; even little children in well- 
regulated schools learn to keep silence contentedly when firmly, 
though gently, trained to it; they do so during writing and draw- 
ing lessons, why not at needlework time? I have a school in 
mind, one situated on a mountain side, where a row of engaging 
little creatures, senior infants and first standard, sat and knitted 
with smiling satisfaction, and without uttering a word, while I 
talked business with the one teacher, who was evidently able to 
keep perfect discipline, without severity — for there was no trace 
of fear or timidity among the children, either little ones or 
bigger, only a bright willingness to do what they had been taught 
was right. Of course it may be more difficult to produce this 
ideal state of things among town children, learning unruliness 
and roughness during their free time in the streets, or in homes 
where discipline is almost unknown; but some reasonable ap- 
proach to it could — and should — be seen more often than is now 
the case. The fact is that correction gives trouble — at first — and 
an easy-going teacher makes easy-going pupils. Unabashed and 
unpunished talkativeness at work time is an evil which has 
largely increased during the past few years, and which is respon- 
sible for much careless work and forgetfulness of instruction 
given. 

I find in my own notes rather frequent mention of work — 
knitting especially — having been “ taken home.” I fear that this 
procedure occasionally happens in imagination only — for the 
simple reason that it is not there to take— and when the work does 
exist, I confess to a suspicion that it is sometimes sent home for 
the purpose of getting it added to in the evenings, and thus mak- 
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Brendebgast. ing up for a shortage of time given to it in the school. In one 
— which I visited I was told that children took away work because 
there was no place in which to storo it, the only press being 
occupied by requirements for science and cookery; but when I 
said that I was about to write in the Observation Book a sugges- 
tion that the manager might provide a small plain press, or at 
least a box with lock, the principal demurred, and confessed that 
she liked children to do a little with garments, etc., as a “ home 
lesson,” her full programme not allowing her to give more than 
two hours weekly to this work in school. I wrote the suggestion 
all the same. 

With regard to my own work during the year, besides office 
business of various kinds, and marking of examination speci- 
mens, I visited 156 schools, of which 87 were convent and 69 
ordinary ones. Of the convent national schools the classification 
in merit was as follows: — “Excellent,” “very good,” 11 good,” 
fifty-five; “very fair" or “fair,” fourteen; “mixed,” sixteen; 
and “middling,” two. I tried at first to confine my descriptive 
divisions to the three in use for the schools organized by my assis- 
tants, but found that the arrangement would not work out accu- 
rately for my own, owing, no doubt, to a more minute, less broad, 
style of marking. Where one-half of the standards in a school 
are marked “F.” and “V.F.,” possibly with a hint of 
“ middling ” thrown in, and the others score “ G.,” it is difficult 
to describe them as other than “ mixed; ” for “ fair ” and “ very 
fair ” they are too good, and for “ good,” most certainly not good 
enough — they must go, then, “ intermediate,” as mixed races 
travel in the East ! 

Of ordinary national schools 24 were classed “excellent,” “very 
good,” or “ good; ” 32 “ very fair ” or “ fair; ” 7 “ mixed,” and 
6 “middling” or “bad.” A few model schools are included in 
the number of ordinary schools visited, but none of them in the 
first division, as their work was in no case uniformly good. It 
is a pity that this should be so. 

The number of industrial departments visited was 50, of which 
47 are attached to convent national schools, and 3 to ordinary 
schools. Of these 8 were visited twice within the same year; 
those which absence on sick leave left undone in June, 1909, and 
which I therefore visited in September of that year, and again 
in June, 1910. Thirty-eight of these departments were regarded 
as “excellent,” “very good” or “good;” eight as “very fair" 
or “fair;” two were “passable,” and two “unsatisfactory.” 
Emigration is wofully thinning the ranks in some departments 
formerly flourishing — the girls drift steadily towards that sup- 
posed Eldorado, America, and whether they succeed there or go 
under, their place in the convent work-room knows them no 
more. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

M. Prendergast, 

Directress of Needlework. 

The Secretaries. 
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Dublin, 

July, 1910. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I furnish 
a report on cookery and laundry instruction in national schools 
for the year ending 30th June, 1910. 


The number of schools teaching these subjects, and the increase 
during the past three years may be seen from the following 
table: — 


County. 

31st December, 
1907. 

31st December, 
1908. 

31st December, 
1909. 

Cookery 

Laundry 

Cookery 

Laundry 

Cookery 

: 

Laundry 

Antrim, 

31 

2 

61 

3 

192 

2' 

Armagh, . 

31 

5 

61 

6 

71 

3 

Cavan, 

8 

4 

51 

7 

74 

6 

Donegal, . 

22 

4 

38 

1 

63 

5 

Down, 

19 

- 

52 

4 

93 

- 

Fermanagh, 

6 

2 

47 

5 

76 

4 

Londonderry, 

45 

1 

53 

1 

70 

4 

Monaghan, 

17 

5 

39 

6 

44 

8 

Tyrone, 

16 

4 

45 

5 

87 

3 

Clare, 

17 

6 

37 

4 

67 

11 

Cork, 

116 

22 

163 

25 

212 

40 

Kerry, 

20 

8 

50 

8 

91 

12 

Limerick, . 

45 

12 

51 

13 

71 

29 

Tipperary, 

46 

10 

74 

12 

93 

30 

Waterford, 

27 

2 

38 

6 

42 

6 

Carlow, 

15 

5 

19 

6 

25 

6 

Dublin, 

69 

9 

93 

9 

108 

12 

Kildare, 

18 

6 

24 

7 

31 

5 

Kilkenny, 

34 

6 

40 

7 

. 43 

14 

King’s, 

13 

3 

17 

2 

23 

6 

Longford, 

10 

3 

19 

13 

34 

5 

Louth, 

8 

4 

21 

5 

34 

5 

Meath, 

41 

7 

53 

8 

55 

15 

Queen’s, . 

25 

4 

36 

8 

36 

8 

Westmeath, 

34 

1 

34 

11 

47 

13 

Wexford, . 

29 

6 

37 

9 

42 

11 

Wicklow, . 

10 

_ 

18 

2 

29 

1 

Galway, 

48 

11 

107 

14 

162 

24 

Leitrim, . 

4 

1 

14 

_ 

57 

4 

Mayo, 

74 

5 

117 

7 

140 

21 

Roscommon, 

18 

7 

51 

8 

85 

11 

Sligo, 

21 

3 

36 

6 

55 

13 

Total, 

936 

167 

1,596 

227 

2,342 

336 


Miss Shuley. 


Number of 
scliools 
teaching 
subjects. 
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Miss Shui-by. In previous reports I pointed out the urgent necessity there 
— , was, that all classes should be visited by organizers, and this 

Classes 261 " 3 y ear we were able to take a ste P for ward, 'in so much that nearly 
every school teaching the subjects was visited by one of my 
colleagues or myself. For this reason there were not as many 
teachers’ classes, held by the organizers, as in former years; the 
extent and locality of these classes is indicated by the following 
table: — 6 


Organizer. 

Centre. 

Number of 
Teachers. 

Organizer. 

Centre. 

Number of 
Teachers. 

Miss 

Granard, 

16 

Miss 

*Manorliamilton, 

24 

Stevenson. 

Lisnaslcea, 

18 

Porter. 

Aughrim, 

12 


Newtownstewart 

16 


Kilcullen, 

5 

Miss 

*Manorliamilton, 

24 

Miss 

f Tipperary, J 

29 

Brunker. 

Ballyclare, 

19 

Ebrill. 

Clonmel, 

17 


Newry, . 

7 


Cahir, 

11 


Ballymena, 

14 


Ennistymon, . 

17 

Miss 

Clones, . 

14 

Miss 

Snoom, . 

[6 

Acheson 

Ballyjamesduff, 

9 

Patten. 

Ballymena, 

18 

Smyth. 




Kinsale, . 

21 





Macroom,! 


Miss 






Dunlea. 

Wexford, % 

18 

Miss 

Ballinamore 

14 


Waterford, 

16 

Earle. 


12 


Carlow, . 

18 


Birr, 

12 

Miss 

Ballymote, 

18 



18 

McDonnell. 

Portumna, 

14 

Wallace. 

Grange, . 

18. 


Dunmore, 

20 


BallaghaderreenJ 

46 





(Two centres). 



* Conducted by Mieses Brunker and Porter, 
f Conducted by Misses Dunlea and Ebrill. 
t Laundry course. 


These classes were held between August, 1909, and January, 


. . n f nce teachers attended with the greatest regularity, and one 

eac era. wonders where the opposition to the introduction of domestic 
economy really exists. My colleagues are unanimous in their 
praise of the zeal and earnestness with which the teachers follow 
the course. They overcome countless difficulties in their endea- 
vours to introduce the subject into their schools. 

Miss W allace, on this point, writes : — 

The attendance at the Grange centre was most satisfactory, the teachers 
took the greatest interest in the work, and all except those engaged in boys^ 
schools are teaching either cookery or laundry work, and with very good results.” 
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Miss McDonnell writes : — 

“ Especially in the Dunmore district the drives were long to and from the 
class, and in very severe weather ; but in spite of all the attendance was constant.” 


Miss Stevenson states: — 

“ Too much cannot be said as to the teachers’ attendance at centres, despite 
weather and distance under great inconvenience.” 

The classes in domestic economy held by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, at the various technical 
schools, for national teachers, have proved most satisfactory. 
The following table will show the number and distribution of 
these classes : — • 


Centre and Number op Teachers Examined. 


Limerick 

... Second Year 

6 

Belfast 

... First Year 

24 


137 

Ballymoney 

... ... 33 

20 

Limavady 

... ... jj 

10 

Londonderry 

... ... 33 

19 

Ballsbridge 

... ... 33 

16 

Dundalk 

... ... 33 

18 

Ballymena 

... ... 33 

18 

Sligo 

... ... 33 

13 

Kilkenny 

... ... 33 

13 

Waterford 

... ... 33 

12 

Bortadown 

... ... 33 

21 

Coleraine 

... ... 33 

16 

Kingstown 

... ... 33 

15 

Newry 

... ... 33 

17 

Magherafelt 

... ... 33 

11 

Banbridge 

... ... 3 , 

19 

Tralee 

... ... 33 

18 


Total . . . Second Year. 

5 


First Year 417 

The authorities at the various technical schools were most 
painstaking in their endeavours to promote these classes, and to 
frame the instruction so that it could be adapted to the local con- 
ditions of the schools. These classes were in most cases held on 
Saturday mornings, from September to June. At the conclusion 
of the course theoretical and practical examinations were held. 
The average attendance of the teachers was very gratifying. 

At the Belfast Technical Institute the number of applications 
for admittance to the course was far in excess of our anticipa- 
tions, and too much cannot be said for the admirable arrange- 
ments made by the authorities to provide the necessary accommo- 
dation. 


Mips Shuley. 


Domestic. 
Economy 
Classes for 
National 
Teachers 
held at 
Technical 
Schools. 
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Necessity 
for more 
frequent 
visits by 
Organizers. 


Special 
Arrange- 
ments for 
Children’s 
Classes. 
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Owing to the enormous increase in the number of schools 
teaching cookery and laundry I was not able to arrange 
that all the schools of the teachers attending tho technical classes 
should be visited by my colleagues. This, of course, would be 
most necessary in order' to co-operate with the instruction and 
to advise the toachers as to the best means to adopt wlion making 
the necessary arrangements in their schools. Early during the 
coming year I hope to be able to arrange for better co-operation 
in this branch of the work. Those technical classes can, as a 
rule, only meet the cases of teachers in the neighbourhood of 
towns. I hope to be able to arrange organizers’ classes for 
teachers in remote districts during the Into spring and summer 
of next year. 

Since January, 1910, the organizers liavo been occupied in visit- 
ing cookery and laundry classes in connection with the payment of 
fees. It was not possible to get all the schools visited during the six 
months when classes are held, so that in many cases the instruc- 
tion had ceased and a special lesson was arranged. The number 
of schools visited without previous notice was small, the difficulty 
being that a very large area and a great number of. schools had 
to be visited by each organizer, and tho time allotted had to be 
carefully and economically worked out, or the work could not 
have been got through. 

, This is the first year that practically all the schools have been 
visited by organizers, hence many had been teaching for two 
or three years without having had any assistance or advice from 
them, so that the difficulties of overcoming bad methods are 
many. 

In this connection Miss Brunker states : — 

Some of the schools I have visited havo roacliod tho end of the second year s 
course without an organizer’s visit, and often a visit, during tho initial stages, 
besides promoting the efficiency of the instruction, might have saved the toaclior 
trouble and expense by affording advice as to the most suitable equipments, 
and arrangements for the circumstances of the schools.” 

. ihc majority of schools the lessons are given in the school, 
m some few cases the teacher’s residence is utilized, and in a 
few a special hall or disused schoolroom is specially fitted up. 

In Belfast two rooms at workingmen’s clubs were fitted up f° r 
cookery instruction. Arrangements were made whereby the 
teachers from several schools used the rooms for their classes. 
The equipment at each centre was provided by a manager, for 
the use of which each school paid a fee. 

Up to the present I cannot say that the arrangement is satis- 
factory, or one to be recommended. 

The Belfast Corporation again generously gave the use of the 
domestic economy room, at the Bridge End branch of the Techni- 
cal Institute, for the use of the city schools charging a nominal 
iee for the gas used. ’ 
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I am pleased to state that advantage was taken of the offer, as Miss Shuley. 
the teachers from ten of the neighbouring schools held their 
classes there. 

The arrangements made by those responsible to facilitate these 
classes were admirable. Teachers from most of the schools using 
the room were attending the teachers’ class of domestic economy 
at the Belfast Technical Institute. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
approved, for this year, of an arrangement whereby at a few 
technical schools central classes for national school pupils were 
arranged. Such classes were held at : — Cookstown, Holywood, 
Newtownards, and Portadown. 

The fee was paid by the Commissioners to the local Technical 
Instruction Committee. 

It is to be hoped that the experiment will prove a satisfactory 
one, and that further developments may ensue on these lines. 

In some cases managers made special arrangements whereby 
the children received instruction at the local Technical School, 
e.g., the Irish Society School at Coleraine. 

The equipment provided continues, in the majority of cases, insufficient 
to be insufficient. It would appear that the idea is that as few quipmen . 
utensils as possible will suffice, and the absence of a cupboard or 
place to store utensils strikes one as remarkable. The school 
table, too, is often considered quite sufficient. The reason for 
this can, to a certain extent, be understood when the fee paid is 
small, but when good fees have been paid for several years the 
case is different. These things may possibly be accounted for by 
the fact that the schools were not all visited by organizers. 

One case which came directly under my notice was very strik- 
ing. The visit was the first by an organizer. Cookery had been 
taught for two years, the fees paid amounted to something like 
twenty-two pounds. There was not an article of equipment in 
the school. The children brought utensils from home on the day 
of the cookery class. 

Stoves are very often badly fixed, with the result that they 
won’t draw, the stove is cold, and the room full of smoke- 

In rural areas the distance of the water supply from the school 
is often a very great inconvenience. Even if domestic economy 
were never taught in the schools, one wonders why the question 
of the cleansing of the schools would not have made the designers 
of the buildings adopt some simple means by which the rain- 
water from the roofs could be collected in barrels or tanks, and 
so be at hand for the washing of the school, and for washing the 
children’s hands. Instead of this, the rain-water is carefully 
collected in a down pipe which is inserted into the ground, and 
the water is carried away with the surface drainage. Much of 
the present difficulty would be got rid of if the rain-water were 
available, as the quantity of pure water required for actual 
cookery purposes is comparatively small. Further, the collec-- 
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Size of 
Classos. 


Causes 
of inefficient 
teaching. 


Mi ss s™L E Y. turn of rain-water would facilitate the introduction of laundry 
writes^— Sgai '^ t0 thiS diffloulty in town sohool s, Miss Brunker 

In town schools water is frequently carried up long flights of stairs and in 
the country the nearest well is often at a considerable distance from the scho“» 

The number of pupils, in many instances, in each class is too 

HttlfprSl P Zk. f0r ° nG ° laSS iU * ° 0Uatry 8011001 P ermits ° f 

cou?d\T&,, ia th J S re ®“ d in the for Teachers” 

SJ, 1 * b< sttl 3r J‘ >11 ° w e d ip. The difficulties of getting many 
Chll 1 ^ n practise at the same time are, I know, great but more 
could be done if the teachers judiciously arranged their syllabuses. 

stm h ™7-vht 0 t ^h' dish6 ?’’’ mer6ly ' constitutes a cookery lesson 
domestic eonnnm any P\ aces - The Alternative Programme in 
i W h i ncre f ed inspection, may improve this 

anxious for hp? d gre6< i m .^ lldln g that the teachers are most 
anxious foi help and most willing to act on suggestions. 

Miss Patten writes : 

“ ] “ “ many CaS6S that th0 “£ greater success is due to the following 
more useful thto^negkctfd. < °° muoll— to ° man y oal[ <®> &c„ are taught and 

not cl6a ““S. domestic work, &c„ arc omitted 

should come before all. aUS8 0aohora often do not roaliso that these things 

“ 3. The classes are too large.” 

arises^ from ^he * i? * be tea °hing and arrangements 
little training in tk? Y 16 tea °hers themselves have had 

Miss Wallace writes: 

the lessons are conduce?! V ° ry few e . x06 Pti°ns, is very much improved, 
Where the work does not coma ™® thodioal . cleanly, and educative manner, 
is not always the fault of the teach tha 1 8t fndard of 1 Very Pair ’ or • Good ’ it 

had no training in the j . h ”' She 18 V6r y °f*cn doing her best, but has 
years ago in tire training college ' I hadsoma teaming twenty or twenty-five 
cookery or laundrv woilf.... S n ^ toacher wbo has httd no training in either 
time os. possible Without 7 at gettin H as many dishes cooked in the 
teachers Z ^yTrZt U 7 r ! gard *° Mder ’ method . or cleanliness. The 

They seem to tato more kindlv to th ^ °! a8s6B “ held at 00nv6nien,i cent f eS ' 
that cookery or laundrv work b? * h sub J eoto now . an d are beginning to realise 
writing. Thev are mere 3 ! • f 08 ne00ssar y for the children as reading and 
to hear on the work now that *° g6t e 1“P men * and to bring their best energies 
the parents and pupils are talrin? o re00g ™ 6 , that cookery, &c„ has come to stay, 
anxious to aimnhr L* • i , n S a S rea ^ 0r interest in the work, and seem more 

teachers in several “h ?n “““ when ths ™ b ject was first induced. The 
in several schools have told me that girls who had remained away from 
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school two or three years returned in order to learn cookery, &e. There can be 
little doubt as to the good effect of these lessons on the children. The improve- 
ment in their appearance after a few months is quite obvious, and they take a 
greater pride in keeping the schoolroom, &c., tidy. Though this is true of many 
schools, it is to be regretted that some schools are anything but object lessons in 
neatness and cleanliness for the children. I have visited a school and heard 
the teacher give a lesson on ‘ ventilation ’ and ‘ the necessity for cleanliness,’ 
with every window in the school shut and the sweepings of the schoolroom 
in the fireplace hidden by a blackboard. It would be well if all these lessons were 
practically applied.” 

Owing to a few schools having suffered from the effects of fire, 
I should wish to emphasise the necessity for greater precautions. 
Some of the points needing attention in this matter are : — 

(а) Gas stoves fitted upon wooden floors without having 
sheet-iron placed under them. 

(б) Coal stove placed at a fireplace opening, on the 
hearthstone, but no sheet-iron on floor extending beyond the 
hearthstone, consequently if cinders fall the wood of the floor 
is scorched. 

(c) The use of oil stoves. 

The use of these latter at children’s classes I would emphatically 
condemn. I found one such stove on a wooden floor without any 
sheet-iron underneath, and the floor had several large oil stains 
on it. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 

C. M. Shuley. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, 

Marlboro’ Street. 


Miss Shtjley. 


Greater 
Precaution 
against fire 
necessary. 
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MiBs E. 
O’Faerell. 


Changes in 
Organizing 

Staff. 


Dublin, 

20 th July, 1910. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to 
submit a general report on the progress of kindergarten methods 
in the national schools, for the year ended 30th June, 1910. 

Since submitting my report for 1909, there has been one change 
on the organizing staff, through the retirement of Miss Appleyard. 
Her place has been filled by Miss Beamish, so that the number 
of assistants still remains the same. 

The following changes in the different circuits have also taken 
place during the present year: — Miss Austin is now working in 
the south-eastern district, with Waterford as headquarters, while 
her place in the north-western circuit has been taken by Miss 
Beamish,^ with Sligo as centre. Miss Beveridge’s centre is now 
Galway instead of Limerick, while that county has been added 
to Miss Treanor’s district. 


Courses for 
Teachers. 


From July, 1909, to January, 1910, my assistants and I con- 
ducted courses of kindergarten training in the following centres — 

Miss Austin. Miss Deane. Mias l'reanor. Miss Beveridge. Miss Beamish. Miss O' Farrell. 


Kingacouit Dungannon 
Armagh Omagh 

Ballaghadereen Cork 
Tipperary Carrick-on-Suir 

Axklow Ennis 

Belfast Sion Mills 


Magherafelt 

Antrim 

Cork 

Charlevillo 

Killorglin 


No. of Teachers Trained — 

59 67 70 


Eintona 

Enniskillen 

Coolcstown 

Tuam 

Portumna 

Kilkenny 


59 


Cabra (Dublin) Monaghan 
Clondalkin Ardee 

Lisnaskoa Dublin 

Mullingar 


9 52 


These courses were attended by the staff of the schools, and by 
the junior assistant teachers of the district. 


Schools 

visited, 


From January, 1909, to July, 1910, we were occupied in tne 
very necessary duty of visiting schools where courses had been 
held, or where mistresses who had attended courses were teaching. 
These visits, are proving most useful. They enable us to see the 
actual conditions under which teachers are working, and to give 
them special help with regard to courses of lessons, time-table 
arrangements, etc. The visits also encourage the teachers to make 
special efforts to put their newly acquired knowledge into prac- 
tice. In remote country schools, particularly where it is so diffi- 
cult to keep in touch with modern ideas, visits from organizers 
are much needed from time to time, and are thoroughly appreci- 
ated. 

The following table shows the number of schools visited by 
each organizer — 


Organizer. 

No. of 
Schools 

Miss Austin, 

Visited. 

172 

Miss Treanor 

187 

Miss Deane, 

160 

Miss Beveridge, 

124 

Miss Beamish, 

138 

Miss O’Farrell, 

136 


Counties. 

Leitrim, Longford, King’s Co., Wicklow. 
Limerick, Tipperary, Cork. 

Antrim, Down. 

Galway, Koscommon and Clare. 

Derry and Fermanagh. 

Dublin, Meath, Louth, Armagh. 


Total =916 
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Besides schools mentioned above, I also visited 21 convent schools, Miss E. 

5 practising schools attached to training colleges, 3 model schools, 

10 ordinary infant schools, and 30 rural schools in my assistants’ 
districts. 

Out of 135 rural schools visited by ms having a junior assistant Condition of 
mistress, 60 were too small or otherwise unsuitable ; only 27 had a schools 
class-room, and 11 would have been much improved had they vlsltod - 
been divided by a partition. 

Out of these 135 schools, 90 had desks quite unsuited to junior D<»k?. 
pupils. 

There was no kindergarten equipment whatever in 18 of the Kinder- 
sckools I visited, 77 had quite an inadequate supply. The remain- e arten 
ing 40 were well supplied on the whole. Equipment. 

Kindergarten methods were well followed in 29 schools, to a Kinder- 
fair extent in 56 schools, and not followed at all in 50 schools— E art0a 
but of these schools, there are still 44 junior assistant mistresses Methods - 
who have not yet received any kindergarten training, and it is 
mostly in their schools that kindergarten methods have not been 
attempted. These teachers will be summoned to attend a kinder- 
garten course as soon as possible. 

I have taken the following statistics from my assistants’ reports Schools 
on 151 schools, for the most part rural : — h '’ 

Rooms were too small or otherwise unsuitable in 61 schools. 

In 77 schools the desks were unsuited to junior pupils. 

There was no kindergarten equipment in 16 schools; in 97, 
there was an inadequate supply. 

Kindergarten methods were well followed in 56 schools, to a 
fair extent in 50, and not followed at all in 45. 

It will be seen from the above that two of the causes which I 
mentioned in my last report as hindering the progress of modem 
kindergarten methods still exist, viz. — (1) Want of sufficient and 
suitable accommodation, and (2) want of equipment. 

. The matter of providingmanual equipment for the junior pupils Equipment 
m our schools is quite a problem. No one is specially accountable ^ anual 
for it, with the result that in most cases either no equipment at all Wor ' 
is procured, or the supply is totally inadequate. Consequently it 
is often quite useless to draw up suitable courses of handwork 
for infants and standards I. and II. when there are no materials 
in the school save a few sticks, probably much the worse for wear, 
and some paper for folding, that has most likely been used over 
and over again. The result is that up to this in many schools 
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standards I. and II. waste an hour par week each year in so-called 
manual training, which consists of uninteresting paper-folding, 
that never leads to anything, and in laying a few sticks in certain 
positions on the desk; showing the front and back-end of the 
stick, etc., or some such lifeless proceeding, that any intelligent 
child would master in half-an-hour. 

If manual training is to accomplish its aim, thoi'o is no doubt 
but that every school with junior pupils should, by some means 
or other, bo supplied with simple handwork materials suitable 
to children in different, classes. The courses of handwork taken 
ought to have a definite bearing on the other work of the school, 
and the above meaningless exercises should be entirely discarded. 
Pupils in standards I. and II. should plan, measure, and construct 
in thick paper or cardboard, objects of which they could make 
some use, such as doll’s house-furniture for the younger children, 
boxes, calendars and other simple objects. This would afford 
helpful training in the use of the ruler, set-square, etc., and sup- 
ply a need felt by the children. 

In many cases clay-modelling might usefully bo taken in con- 
nection with nature study, and geography; but,' the manual train- 
ing that is regarded as a separate subject, totally disconnected 
from all other sohool-work, is bound to be meaningless, and with- 
out value. 

During the kindergarten courses many lessons on handwork 
suitable for children from 3 to 9 or 10 years are given by the 
organizers, but naturally much of the value of these lessons is 
lost when, through lack of materials, teachers are unable to put 
their knowledge into practice. 

I quote the following extracts with regard to manual work, 
from my assistants’ reports: — 

Miss Treanor writes : — 

“ The methods of teaching handwork, though, still mechanical and obsolete, 
show some slight improvement. It is now more often taken in connection with 
some other subject, and thereby made more a means of expression and illustra- 
tion. But the mistake is still made of giving standards I. and II. unsuitable 
handwork, e.g., stick-laying and building with gift III. The great drawback to 
good results is the lack of material, especially such as lends itself to expressive 
work, e.g., modelling, building, weaving, drawing. I am sure many teachers 
could make good use of a grant of suitable materials, and the benefit to the children 
would be unquestionable.” 


Writing on the same subject in country schools, Miss Beveridge 
remarks: — 

The want of kindergarten materials is the most striking deficiency. In most 
cases the materials are supplied by the teacher, and are limited to some paper 
for folding, sticks for laying, occasionally supplemented by one box of each gift* 
Such a supply is of exceedingly little value. A great deal could be done, if even 
a small grant was made to each school.” 
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Miss Beamish writes : — 

“ In the majority of schools kindergarten methods are followed to a certain 
extent, and in a few oases very well followed, as far as circumstances permit, 
but what ono finds throughout the schools is a lack of apparatus and accommoda- 
tion.” 

Miss Austin writes of the schools in her circuit: — 

“ As a rule the teaching of drawing, paper-folding and stick-laying is so mechani- 
cal that the lessons given are neither beneficial to mind or body, but tend to make 
the children dull and content to imitate rather than create.” 


The above remarks apply to a large extent to rural schools, 
those situated in town being generally better equipped ; but even 
in the large town schools the best kind of material is often absent 
or the supply inadequate. 

The model schools are, generally speaking, well equipped for 
children over five, as are also the greater number of convent 
schools ; but in all my experience I have not met with more than 
two or three suitably equipped rooms for children under five. This 
is a great want. However, I am very hopeful that, before long, 
owing to the increasing interest which is undoubtedly being taken 
m infant school methods, there will be a decided improvement in 
this respect. 

Judging from over 200 schools, which, as stated earlier in this 
report, I visited during the year, I consider that, on the whole, 
there is a marked improvement in the methods employed in teach- 
ing most infant school subjects. With reading, for example, a 
far greater use is being made of the blackboard for purposes of 
demonstration, and the small printed reading tablets have almost 
disappeared. But, as I mentioned in my last report, this subject 
is still begun too soon, before the children have learned to speak, 
I this way much valuable time is wasted. There is great 

difficulty in bringing teachers to recognise this fact. In standards 
\ ant * H. reading is improved in tone and expression, and with 
regard to language, where stories, picture talks, and other oral 
lessons form part of each day’s work, the children are learning 
to express themselves clearly and with ease. However, in this 
connection I have noticed that many teachers lay too much stress 
u P£ n infants answering in complete sentences. This is very often 
sufficient to deter a timid or backward child from answering at 
all. Besides, unless judgment is used, it often tends to produce a 
pedantic form of speech, very out of place in ordinary conversa- 


With regard to reading, Miss Treanor writes: — 

The teaohing of this subjeot is improving, the blackboard is generally used. 
Out primers are still given too early, which leads to the lessons being limited 
^i^mterestiug, and often valuable time is wasted in giving infants oral 
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Miss E. Mias Deane writes of the schools in her district : — 

“ Reading was well taught in the majority of eases.” 

Wntmg. Handwriting is good on the whole, but arithmetic should be 

made more concrete, and less mechanical in the junior classes. 
It should tend more to develop the powers of judgment and reason- 
ing, and should be connected with the everyday life of the child. 


Object There is no doubt but that in most cases the teaching 

Nature ° nd of ot, i eot lessons, including nature study, is far from 
study. satisfactory. There is still a tendency to spend the hour 
assigned to the subject, week after week, in aimlessly extracting 
from the children information regarding the colour, shape, size, 
etc., of the simplest object. There is a want of method in the work, 
and the children never seem to advance. In schools where nature 
study has been introduced matters have improved, and one can 
see that the children, if encouraged, would take a lively interest 
in discovering the habits of familiar animals and plants; but as 
yet teachers do not know enough about the subject to make it 
interesting to their pupils. 

A course of nature study taken in the training colleges would 
be of immense value to future teachers. 

Miss Treanor, writing on the same subject, says: — 

Sometimes in the midst of the country, surrounded by beautiful natural 
objects of all kinds, you will see a teaoher givo a lesson on a ‘slate,’ a ‘chair,’ 
or some other equally uninteresting object. She will catechise the children on 
t ie slate, which most of thorn, will not be able to soe properly, forgetting that 
an object lesson must be adequately illustrated and should be primarily an 
observation and expression lesson— not a catechism or lecture.” 


Visits to I have met most of my assistants during the year, at one or 
Assistants, other of the schools where they were conducting courses, and we 

Conference, had our annual Conference in Dublin during Easter week, when 
we discussed different subjects connected with infant-school work, 
and the means of improving the teaching in infant schools. 

Trained ^. e are a ^ hi agreement that our work would be much simpli- 

Teachers. hed if students leaving the training colleges possessed a greater 
knowledge of modern kindergarten methods. It is most discourag- 
ing to find how very little they know of the kindergarten system, 
I have been in a number of schools lately, where a trained teacher 
was recently appointed, and the disappointment of the rest of the 
staff was great, on finding that she was unable to be of any real 
assistance in the planning of courses of work, etc., for infant 
classes. 

Students in There is no doubt but that with a crowded programme it is diffi" 
iraming. cult to give every branch its full share of attention, and students 
will naturally prepare for the class of questions either oral or 
written, which they have reason to expect will be put to them at 
the end of their first or second year. I think if the answers to 
these questions were such as required a more practical knowledge 
of the best modern methods of infant-teaching, the students w T ould 
very soon see the necessity for wider and less mechanical study. 
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I believe no student in training should be allowed to teach in- Mias E. 
fants until she has seen many correlated lessons given in the O'Farrell. 
infant practising school by the staff of trained and experienced 
teachers. It could, I am sure, be arranged (if such is not already 
the custom) for students on certain days to come in bands and 
watch these lessons. The students would by this plan acquire a 
practical knowledge of all sides of infant-school work, and see the 
direct bearing of one subject of instruction upon another before 
being called on to conduct the work themselves. 

In conclusion. I think I may safely say that there is an appreci- 
able improvement in infant school work. In almost all cases, in 
infant schools where courses have been held, the teachers have 
shown great interest in new methods, and a desire to take all 
possible advantage of the organizer’s suggestions, but want of 
space and equipment often prevent the results from being more 
satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, owing to the limited number of kindergarten 
organizers, a great many years will have to elapse before all the 
schools have been reached, and numbers are much in need of, and 
anxious for, kindergarten instruction. Perhaps the Commis- 
sioners may see their way to enlarging our staff, so that the work 
may be carried on more expeditiously. 


I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Edith O’Farrell, 

Kindergarten Organizer. 


To the Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


N 
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Efficiency. 
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40 Upper Saokville Street. 

Dublin, 

June 30th, 1910. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions I submit a 
report on science instruction in National Schools for the venr 
ending June 1910: — 

During the year my colleagues and myself have visited 820 
schools. I subjoin an analysis of the assessments awarded as""a 
result of these visits : — 


Assessment. 

Miss Maguire. 

Mr. Ingold. 

Mr. Heller, 


No. of 
Schools. 

Per cent. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Per cent. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Per cent. 

Excellent, 

25 

9-2 

0 

1-0 

5 

2-2 

Very good, 

43 

15-9 

28 

8-8 

32 

14-0 

Good, . 

79 

29-1 

107 

33-5 

56 

24-4 

Very fair, 

11 

40 

100 

31-4 

47 

20-4 

Fair, 

66 

24-6' 

50 

15-6 

29 

12-6 

Weak, . 

22 

8-1 

11 

3-5 

48 

20-8 

Bad 

25 

9-2 

17 

5-3 

13 

5-6 

Total Schools 
visited. 

271 

- 

810 

- 

230 

- 


Of the schools visited during the year 46.4 per cent are good or 
better than good, 37 per cent, are very fair or fair, and 16.6 per 
cent. weak or bad. 


Miss Maguire’s visits were confined to Munster; she has 
held courses of instruction for nuns in Clonmel and Waterford, 
In the districts assigned to Mr. Ingold and myself schools have 
been visited in all counties, and in addition I have visited a few 
schools in Galway, Mayo and Kerry. 

With no machinery for completing the instruction of the large 
number of half-trained teachers, at present teaching science in 
equipped schools, it is not surprising that little real progress can be 
reported ; at the same time the numbers quoted above show that 
there is still a large bulk of effective teaching given, but this 
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cannot increase, and, I fear, must diminish, for some years, unless 
classes for revision and further instruction are organized widely. 

The reasons given for abolishing the instructional functions of 
the organizing staff — (a) that training colleges were turning out 
laroe numbers of qualified teachers, and ( b ) that existing teachers 
could be trained in local technical schools — are not altogether 
good as regards the present situation. Students from training 
become assistants, and though often more competent than the 
principal teacher in this branch, have charge of the lower stan- 
dards and do not influence the teaching of experimental science in 
the senior standards ; this difficulty in time will right itself, but it is 
to be feared that by the time many of these young teachers obtain 
charge of senior classes they may have forgotten much, lost some 
of their keenness, or have come to accept the poor standards of 
teaching often displayed by their inadequately trained seniors. 
Again the local technical schools that can give effective help 
influence a very small area of the whole country, and in several 
cases have already met the needs of their localities. 

There are a number of teachers not doing as good work as they 
were doing some years ago, although conditions are no less 
favourable; in the Killarney district, for example, in more than 
twenty equipped schools the teaching of experimental science had 
practically ceased without official sanction under various pre- 
texts ; I have recently visited a number of these schools and see no 
reason why good and progressive work in science should not be 
accomplished, especially if some further instruction were afforded 
to the teachers. 

Miss Maguire reports : — 

“ The teachers of the Killarney district show less progress in the subject than 
those of other districts ; this is due, in my opinion, not to want of earnestness, 
nor from want of desire to teach the subjects, but I may say entirely from the 
lack of opportunity for their own instruction in elementary science.” 

A good deal of help during the past five years has been given 
to convent communities in large classes of representative nuns 
from a number of convents in the same diocese. The marked im- 
provement in the work in domestic science in the schools so 
assisted is a strong argument, if such were necessary, for a return 
in some measure to the constructive work that organizers carried 
out from 1900-1905. 

Miss Maguire reports : — 

“ I am pleased beyond my expectations with the large amount of valuable 
work done in the senior classes at Dungarvan Presentation Convent and Clonmel 
Presentation Convent as results of the short six day courses granted to them. 
The matter covered has enabled the teachers in both cases to cover the entire 
seventh class programme ; it has enabled them to use text-books with an in- 
telligence not shown before. The results which followed the three weeks’ course 
held in Waterford are no less pleasing, new energy has been put into the work 
of all the Waterford Convent National Schools with one exception.” 
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schools- 


M. And further, Miss Maguire says : — 

“ I repeat again this year, for the third or fourth time, that in my opinion 
opportunities for Part II. classes might be afforded, especially to teachers who 
live in places where they cannot avail of classes held in technical schools j very 
large numbers of teachers received only instruction in Part I., and have had 
no opportunities of gaining instruction which would enable them to fully interpret 
the Commissioners’ syllabuses.” 

Miss Maguire specially mentions the very excellent work done 
in domestic science at St. Finbar’s Convent, Cork, and St. Otteran’s 
Convent, Waterford, and for very good nature study St. Peter and 
St. Paul’s, Kilmallock, and St. James’s (Boys’) Aslceaton. 

In many rural schools the instruction in science is very weak 
but it is weaker still as regards nature study and health and 
habits. These latter branches call for more self-reliance and 
better preparation than the systematic programmes in science- 
until teachers have achieved some success in experimental illus- 
tration it is very unlikely that effective lessons in, hygiene and 
nature study will be given. At the same time many rural schools 
are among the best I visit; bad buildings and depressing condi- 
tions influence efficiency less than one would expect when the 
teacher is earnest and skilful, but at the same time the strain 
imposed upon the teacher by these conditions is great. In my own 
district, and presumably elsewhere, there is a large number of 
small separate boys’ and girls’ schools adjoining; usually one ot 
the teachers is far better qualified to teach those branches than 
the other teacher or teachers, and the amalgamation of the senior 
classes of the two schools would tend to much economy of teaching 
effort and hence to greater efficiency. 

Mr. Ingold reports : — 

“ Except in a few districts (notably in the Ballymena rural district and the 
Ards peninsula) the work in tho rural schools is of a vory unsatisfactory character ; 
very little attention appears to bo given to tho Hubjoct in such schools, and there 
is no tendency towards any improvement. The samo remark applies to the 
smaller schools in the City of Belfast. Tho syllabus (schomos A and B) is rarely 
covered, in fact I hardly ever moot a school in which sohomo B is being taken 
dining the year that the visit is made. I would suggost that in all schools taking 
this course scheme B should be mado compulsory for 1911-12, scheme A for 
1912-13, scheme B for 1913-14, and bo on.” 

Many of the best and most experienced teachers gravitate gradu- 
ally^ to the towns, and the rural schools are consequently less 
efficiently staffed, but if my staff admitted of more frequent visits 
to these rural schools a marked improvement in efficiency would 
result; a visit paid once every three or four years is too often 
occupied in pointing out the conditions of successful teaching that 
have not been observed, and is a most unsatisfactory experience 
for the organizer as well as for the teacher. 

Under the present system the schools appear to be separating 
themselves more sharply into two classes ; the good schools are 
improving and the weak schools are doing less systematic and 
regular work. 
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Each year affords further evidence that the programmes are 
right in kind and reasonable in scope. In most of the good schools 
the programmes are fully covered, but in the others irregular 
attendance, and the methods of the results system, have set up 
an artificially slow standard of progress. 

There is no one fact of my daily work which puzzles me more 
than the apparently conscientious belief on the part of many well- 
meaning teachers that a subject comparatively new to them can 
be taught without previous preparation as to methods of introduc- 
tion, illustration and application ; didactic method is mistaken 
for teaching, and science is regarded as a subject rather than a 
method of, and instrument in, educating; the chief value in all 
nomliterary studies is in the process, that is in the mental and 
sense activities aroused rather than in the facts and phrases learnt. 
These were, before all, the fundamental aims and purposes of the 
1900 programme ; in ten years no one can doubt that progress in 
method has been made, but the progress is too slow, and will not 
compare favourably with that made in England and Scotland 
during the same period. Inspection can do, and is doing, much 
to improve method, but it must be supplemented from time to time 
by a system of further training of the existing teacher which 
every English-speaking country has to some extent adopted. In 
no profession is it so easy to fall into mechanical grooves, and in 
no profession is it so fatal. 

The system of summer schools now becoming general in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Canada and the United States, is doing much to 
stimulate thought as to methods and aims of school work, and an 
experiment might with advantage be made for the benefit of Irish 
national teachers. 

Good work on a very small scale has been accomplished by the 
sixteen classes in introductory science and rural economy organ- 
ized in local technical schools during the session 1909-10. But 
the geographical distribution of the schools that can undertake 
the effective instruction of teachers has not become wider. It is 
difficult to find instructors who have thought sufficiently about the 
functions of science teaching in the primary school. The classes 
in rural economy at Limerick and Ballymoney have been most 
useful. This instruction in elementary physiography and botany, 
based upon a good knowledge of elementary science and experi- 
mental method, has been followed with great enthusiasm by the 
teachers, with the most promising results in those schools into 
which instruction on these lines has been introduced. 

The work of the training colleges as tested by the results of on 
examination, both practical and theoretical, is very satisfactory 
when one considers the inadequate preliminary training of the 
students and the restricted period allotted to these branches in the 
training college time-table. Within a period of two hours to two 
and a-half hours per week the work of the secondary school, as 
well as the proper work of a training college, has to be compressed 
and results in undue pressure upon the professor as well as upon 
his students. I am not yet convinced that the intensity of the 
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preparation for the final examination does not mask to some 
extent the true purposes of a training college course. I believe 
that the colleges are doing tho very best that can be done under 
existing circumstances, but the conditions of work are not satis 
factory ; there should be time for a more leisurely treatment of 
the subjects in which aims and methods play .a more prominent 
part. It rests alone with the training college to create enthusi- 
asm in the students for their mission in life, and to show that 
teaching should be not only n learned, but a skilled profession 
The marks allotted for science, hygiene, and nature-study are not 
commensurate with the amount of work entailed, or with the influ- 
ence it exerts upon the training of tho teacher. 

The answering of candidates for King’s Scholarships remains 
most unsatisfactory, and indicates either tho absence of any or 
the worst kind of, preparation for training. In the Belfast and 
Dublin model schools, in a number of the larger convent schools 
and in a few other instances a more or loss systematic preliminary 
training is given with very satisfactory results; something is done 
in these centres to inculcate proper habits of study, and to encou- 
rage a steady progress from year to year; but the answering of 
the majority of the Easter candidates is that of children of twelve 
years of age, not that of young men and women of eighteen or 
nineteen. The creation of an adequate system of preliminary 
training for candidates for King’s Scholarships appeals to me . s 
one of the most urgent problems in connection with our system 
I feel bound to mention the special excellence of tho work accom- 
plished with the pupil teachers at tho Dublin and Belfast model 
schools by Mr. Connell and Mr. Scallan respectively. 

A considerable number of new free equipments of apparatus 
were issued during tho year, mostly to teachers recently trained in 
training colleges, but also in several instances to teachers trained 
m organizers’ classes prior to 1905, and who ha>d not yet applied 
for grants of apparatus. 

The up-keep of the equipments issued to schools is unsatisfac- 
toiy, and the quality of the instruction suffers in consequence. 
The cost of renewals where made too often falls upon the teacher. 

The restriction of the “ object lessons ” to nature study subjects 
and to health and habits ” has liad satisfactory results, and 
one meets the old useless type of object lesson less frequently. It 
is often not recognised that every lesson should be upon a subject 
and objects should be used to illustrate that subject. Many of 
the attempts at nature study exhibit this failing ; one sees separate 
lessons on the turnip, carrot, parsnip, radish, a week or even a 
fortnight being devoted to each ; needless to say each lesson is an 
exact copy of the others, whereas one or two lessons on “ Roots that 
we eat would be far more interesting and useful. 

It is only in a minority of schools that we find a syllabus of 
lessons in accordance with official requirements prepared at the 
lr n\°^ 01 i r Commissioners’ regulation that such a 

syllabus should be prepared by July 1st in each year needs to be 
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more stringently enforced. When a satisfactory syllabus has Mr. W. V 
been prepared, it is important that it should be followed regularly Huxin, 
and in proper sequence of lessons. In the equipped schools a B ' Sc _ 
great deal more use should be made of the apparatus in the lower 
standard lessons. There is still too much tendency to lecture 
instead of leading children to see and find out things. Nature 
calendars are becoming more common, and when properly used 
are creating much interest in natural observations. 

Considerable improvement is to be recorded in the character of 
instruction in health and habits; more attention is paid to the 
“ Notes for Teachers,” and there is somewhat less of the unintelli- 
gent learning of the words of a book, but there is still room for a 
great deal more experimental illustration and reference to common 
experience, or to put it in other words, the lessons need better and 
more self-reliant preparation. 

A good many school gardens have been established, but it is too School 
early to comment upon the efficiency of the work done. To make gardens, 
the garden work thoroughly useful there is much work to be done 
in the class room. A complete diary of all operations should be 
kept, progress should be noted week by week, and a careful balance 
sheet of cost of seeds and manure and of the market value of the 
crop should be kept. In the class lessons an attempt should be 
made to explain the reasons for the garden rules and operations, 

"and to study in general the life history of the principal plants 
grown. An excellent scheme has been issued to the schools in 
the diocese of Kildare ; I ‘shall watch with much interest the efforts 
made to interpret this scheme of class-room lessons. 

The number of equipped schools to be visited is so great that Unequipped 
I have seen few unequipped schools this year. As a rule, I found schools, 
the provisions of the programme imperfectly observed. In health 
and habits little teaching was given, but antiquated text-books 
were read; in some instances instruction in hygiene and nature 
study was evidently very irregular, and was not regarded as a 
serious part of the programme. 

Mr. Ingold reports; — 

“ I have visited rather more unequipped schools than usual this year, but I 
cannot speak favourably of the teaching of the substitutes for elementary science. 

In a few schools a satisfactory beginning has been made with nature study, but 
the teaching of hygiene without experimental work is generally a failure. In 
the lower classes of equipped schools I find very little time given to object lessons. 

In a large number of schools only thirty minutes a week are allotted to nature 
study and hygiene. This is a reductio ad abaurdum. Detailed syllabuses of 
instruction for standards 1-3 have now been sanctioned for 500 schools in my 
district, but it will be impossible for the teachers to deal adequately with these 
in twenty hours a year 

There is still some difficulty in schools in which cookery is Domestio 
taught in getting any systematic instruction in domestic science, science, 
and in unequipped schools in health and habits. While holding 
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M. the most profound belief in the teaching of cookery in schools vet 
I feel that intelligent teaching of hygiene is more far-reaching in 
its effects on the after life of the pupil ; systematic instruction ha 
in many cases been shirked and it would be advisable that the 
cookery grant should not Be awarded whenever ineffective instruc 
tion in the health and habits programme has been given. A.s it i" 
quite impossible for the science staff to see many unequipped 
schools it rests with the inspector and organiser of cookery to see 
that regular and skilful instruction is given. J 

Mr. Ingold says: — 

“ The introduction of cookery into a largo numbor of the mixed schools h 
interfered considerably with the science work of tho girls. In many cases M 
soienoe is done during the part of the year in which cookery is taught. In practi" 0 
this means that only a small amount is accomplished. What little the sirk 
learn in August and September is forgotten by the time the science lessons are 
resumed after Easter. I have very few girls’ schools on my list, and those are 
mostly convent Bchools. In those there is in general no difficulty in getting an 
adequate amount of time for science, in spite of tho teaching of domestic arts.” 

During my vacation last year I visited between 60 and 70 schools 
and training colleges in all parts of Canada. It was interesting 
to notice how profoundly Canadian education has been influenced 
by the system of National Education in Ireland, and how similar 
are the educational problems to our own, especially in the pro- 
vince of Quebec. In Ontario, originally, the Irish school system 
was faithfully copied and the school books published by the Com 
missioners were very generally used. . In later years 'the Report 
of the Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction has exer- 
cised a wide reaching influence on tho curricula of schools in all 
provinces. The manual instruction in all grades of schools is 
good, and in many places the domestic arts are exceedingly well 
taught. Science is extensively taught, but there is much room 
for improvement in methods of instruction. The need of a more 
practical and more useful treatment of the subject is, however 
generally recognised, and rapid progress is being made. 

The Commissioners’ programmes in science are being adopted in 
a considerable number of Canadian schools. 


I beg to remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. Maihowe Helleh. 
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Dublin, 

July, 1910. 


Mr. C. B. 
McElwee. 


Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions, 1 have the honour of 
submitting my general report on the instruction in drawing dur- 
ing the school year, ending 30th June, 1910. 

As in former years, and when not engaged on other duties, I 
have earnestly devoted my attention to visiting the larger 
schools for the purpose of giving assistance in the organization, 
and in the improvement, of the course of instruction. In this 
respect I have endeavoured, as far as in my power, to make 
my efforts as widespread as possible by visiting schools situated 
in fourteen of the twenty-two circuits into which the country is 
divided. 

When a visit is made to a school, the first step taken is to look 
over the work accomplished in order to form an opinion of its 
character and condition. I then proceed to give a lesson to each 
class, or to as many classes as the time available — usually a 
school day — will permit; at the same time I render as much 
assistance as possible, in the way of indicating for the teachers’ 
future guidance, the best methods of procedure. 

As regards progress in general, I regret that little can be said. 
In the first place, it is most difficult to find an opportunity to visit 
the same school a second time ; indeed, when once I leave a school, 
I always receive the impression that owing to the disconnected and 
uncertain nature of my visits, one of the drawbacks of my position 
lies in the fact that there are few opportunities of specially noting 
with any degree of accuracy, the results of my labours. In the 
next place, one visit to a school is wholly inadequate in the vast 
majority of cases, if any marked impression is to be made on the 
character of the work. 

As mentioned in last year’s report, I still continue to find that 
abstract and, to a very large extent, meaningless “ patterns ” 
form the greater portion of the work undertaken, and, too often, 
these are produced mechanically, that is to say, they are pro- 
duced point by point, and line by line, from the teacher’s draw- 
ing as it appears on the blackboard. The aim of teaching 
of this nature seems to me to begin and end in pro- 
ducing something to satisfy the adult conception of finish and 
form, something to be admired and inspected. There is also a 
further aim, more or less involved in the production of the 
“finest ” of “ fine ” lines; but drawing, or a capacity to observe 
and to be doing, belongs to an infinitesimal percentage of the 
pupils only. 

Of course, when expressing these opinions, one must not criti- 
cise too severely, for drawing, taught as a means of general 
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education, or as one of many subjects of equal importance in th 
school curriculum, is only beginning to be understood. Ther 
fore, before one can justly condemn, it is necessary to exercis" 
patience until an evolution in the methods of teaching becoin 
more apparent, and drawing becomes effective in opening as q 
were, the windows of intelligence, or, in other words in DrnHumrT 
intelligent observation. ’ ® 

Perhaps the greatest drawbacks to progress may be centred 
about a few, 1 regret to say, well-rooted misconceptions or 
irregularities. The first of these is in regard to observation 
“ Real things ” are not referred to, and erroneous “ sense im' 
pressions ” are often produced by the use of terms and expres- 
sions having no connection with “ the real,” or having^ no 
concrete meaning in the child’s mind. For instance, the term 
perpendicular ” is constantly used when “ upright ” or 
“vertical” is implied, and I have found that a further novel 
expression, “ back to front,” is somotimos applied even to a ver- 
tical line. Once when giving a lesson in a school, I was 
endeavouring to instil a “ sense of direction ” preparatory to 
drawing. This pail of the procedure in which I referred to the 
directions of lines on real objects seemed to make progress - but 
when I came to the question of representing the directions or 
drawing lines to represent tho directions, the teacher ’in- 
formed me in good faith that the pupils would not understand 
me because they were only acquainted with the expressions 
“ front to back,” and “ right to left.” I must confess that for 
a moment I was more puzzled than the pupils, but, after explain- 
ing to the teacher that a map hung on the upright or vertical 
wall of. the school room did not of necessity produce a sense 
impression that the country it represented was vertical, I 
turned my attention to the pupils, and they made very successful 
attempts in representing the directions pointed out to them. In 
such instances the aim of the teaching should be to instil the 
.correct sense of real directions; at the same time, the use of 
quasi-synonymous terms and unnecessary expressions which 
have no meaning in the child’s mind should be avoided. 

The next irregularity relates to the production of the work, 
or aotual drawing. Pencils, as noted in last year’s report, are 
held so badly that it is quite impossible for tho pupils to draw 
with any degree of muscular controlled effort. It is usual to 
find the pencil resting on the first knuckle of the second finger, 
and lying low down in the fleshy portion between the thumb and 
the first finger. It is then held in this position by the tip of the 
first finger and the thumb, while tho second knuckle of the former 
is arched or cranked, and the first knuckle of tho same finger is 
depressed to an unusual degree. The muscles of the thumb, as 
well as of the fingers, are usually immovable, strained and rigid. 

It is difficult to determine the reason for the pencil coming into 
the unnatural position just described, but constant observation 
leads me to believe that it partly results from the same faulty 
method of holding and handling the pen in writing. I am of 
opinion that both of these descriptive mediums — the pen and 
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the pencil— are placed in the hands of the pupils, who proceed 
to “make marks ” by imitation, but the correct methods of kold- 
and handling the mediums are not insisted on; again, the 
Droper “ rest ” of the hand, and the muscular movements — 
manual training — necessary in good work do not receive atten- 
tion ^Tlie same remarks apply to the manner of sitting when 
a t work; too often the pupils stoop and, practically speaking, 
lie on the desks. It is to be hoped that the revised paragraph 
in the “ Notes for Teachers,” relating to holding and handling 
the pencil, will tend to draw attention to the irregularity above 
noted. Teachers often say to me that they told their pupils 
how to hold the pencil, but I am afraid “ telling ” is not “ teach- 
in c ”• there must be more practical demonstrations and illustra- 
tions. 

In some schools visited, I have found that object drawing has 
been attempted, and the attempts, although frail in some re- 
spects, show that with longer practice the work will make con- 
siderable headway in the future. This is to bo expected, since a 
child will observe in an object something which may suggest 
ideas and occupations; in addition, he may learn to know the 
construction of the object, and the use to which it is put, or, in 
more general terms, he will learn to enquire into “ the reason of 
things.” In schools where some progress has been made in this 
type D of work, teachers find that their pupils take considerably 
more interest in drawing than formerly, and that they draw 
with much more skill and self-expression. Teachers in these 
schools also find that the work is considerably easier to teaoh, 
as in teaching much less strain on their energies is involved. 

In a few schools, owing to a desire to> produce extreme accu- 
racy, a “ circular-section ” object, for instance, is drawn or 
enclosed within a parallelogram previously measured and ruled 
for the purpose. This method of procedure is very mechanical, 
and allows the pupil little or no opportunity for self-reliance, 
or for criticism and comparison of his or her own attempts with 
the actual object. 

In order to illustrate the deleterious effects of work of the 
nature noted in the above paragraph, I might mention that I 
have before me a drawing book used by a pupil who, in the 
earlier stages of training, was taught drawing in a school where 
the subject was worked, more or less, on sound lines. The draw- 
ings on the earlier pages of this book show progress and ability, 
but on arrival at a certain point, one is surprised and dis- 
appointed to find a most remarkable change in their character. 
Objects have now been drawn within a frame-work as above 
described, and lines appear untutored; in fact, each drawing 
as it appears on successive pages of the book seems to become 
more crude in finish and form than the last, until arrival at a 
stage when helplessness is displayed. The explanation of this 
phenomenon lies in the fact that the pupil doing the work 
changed to another school, and came under the instruction of a 
teacher who was unobservant and could not draw. This state 
of affairs constitutes a grave trouble in the schools. Work done 
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by a good teacher is often undone by a less capable colW 
and again, a good teacher is often disheartened and handies 1 
in endeavouring to root out evils which have been instilled' 
less skilled teacher giving instruction in the earlier *t»L by 
the pupils’ work. sta § 6s 

Occasionally I have found pupils in the higher classes drat, 
mg plants and flowers from nature. This work should form 
useful adjunct in certain branches of nature study but if Jr 3 
are to be represented by single lines, and all the leaves on tt™ 
are to be represented as seen “ in the flat,” the work is useless fr 
an educational point of view. The failure in this type of draw* 
ing is, no doubt, due to a continued course of “ diagrammatic ” 
drawing in earlier years; the pupils doing the work are un 
observant and draw “ not the form of what they see and observe ” 
but “the form of what they are told they see and observe” or 
“ the form of what they believe they see and observe.” ’ 1 

Again, in a few schools the drawing of too subtly-formed an™ 
ratus used in science teaching is occasionally practised during the 
time allotted to drawing. These drawings, as a rule, are°pro 
duced in diagrammatic form, and, no doubt, are intended for 
use in classes in science. Accurate diagrammatic drawings of 
course, are most useful in certain branches of science teaching 
but on this point drawing authorities are agreed that, both from 
the scientific and the drawing points of view, diagrammatic 
drawings of objects should not be attempted before observation 
and descriptive expression are developed to a reasonable degree 
The use of diagrammatic drawings is now recognized to be 
educationally destructive to mental appreciation of the form and 
appearance of objects in general, and of the locations and 
mutual relations of their parts. On the other hand, if pupils 
are trained to become observant, and to represent with an equiva- 
lent degree of accuracy, that is, to draw that which they see 
diagrammatic drawings, and such work as “ plans and eleva- 
tions," will be executed and read in a very different attitude of 
mind. I therefore think that the- very limited time now devoted 
to drawing should be given over entirely to the training of the 
observation and to the training of the power of descriptive ex- 
pression ; and diagrammatic drawing, if required for other pur- 
poses could be executed during the time allowed for the purpose 
or subject in which diagrammatic drawing may be found to be 
useful. 

I am glad to be able to report that the jxni seems to be less 
used in drawing than formerly ; the use of the pen is destructive 
from the manual point of view to about the same extent as 
diagrammatic drawing is from tiro observation point of view, 
•len and ink” drawing lias its proper place, but I think the 
time devoted to drawing in most schools is not sufficiently long 
to allow of its introduction. 

Before entering on other matters, I must not omit to add that 
out of about one dozen schools visited during the year which 
1 bad also visited on a former occasion, I have specially noted 
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three in which a most remarkable improvement in the nature 
and educational value of the work has taken place. The pupils 
in the upper classes in these schools have produced, and can 
produce unaided, work which exhibits powers of observation and 
descriptive expression not to be equalled in any other schools I 
have yet visited. The principal teachers in charge of these 
schools deserve the highest praise, more especially as the work 
which they have accomplished in a comparatively short period 
of time is the outcome of their own untiring and unaided efforts, 
and would do credit to teachers under the almost daily guidance 
of a professional expert in drawing, as in the case of numerous 
English and Scottish schools. 

With regard to school buildings and school rooms, the great 
majority of those visited are suitable for the teaching of draw- 
ing; occasionally, however, I come across school rooms which, 
apart from their overcrowded condition, are not very convenient 
places to use as class rooms for the teaching of drawing. In 
new or recently constructed town schools in which a room is 
allotted to each standard, the type of the class rooms inclines 
more in the direction of the latter than in the direction of the 
former. Personally, I favour rooms in which the desks are 
placed so as to leave ample floor space in front of them; further, 
I am inclined to favour rooms in which each desk, as it recedes 
from the front of the room, is raised on a broad step slightly 
higher than that on which the desk preceding is placed. Pupils 
seated in desks arranged in this way obtain a clear and uninter- 
rupted view of an object when object drawing is attempted. 

During the year I have continued to hold Saturday demon- 
stration classes for teachers, which were instituted last 
year, and demonstrations on methods of teaching have 
been given during the year in Belfast, Cloghan, Dublin, 
Dundalk, Enniscorthy, Galway, Kilkenny, Londonderry, Lur- 
gan, Portadown, and Sligo. The attendance at these demon- 
strations has been highly satisfactory, and the teachers attend- 
ing them are most enthusiastic in their endeavours to obtain 
and absorb information. Invitations to attend the demonstra- 
tions were issued to the teachers of 278 schools, which number 
forms a very small percentage of the total number of schools in 
which drawing is now taught. In addition to the Saturday 
demonstrations, I have given eighteen in convent schools, and 
these were usually given during an afternoon or evening. 

When giving a demonstration, I still continue to devote par- 
ticular attention to the work of the junior standards, or standards 
I., II. and III, and to making the same as simple as possible. 
I have also given some attention to infants’ school work. I am 
most anxious to augment considerably the number of the demon- 
strations, but the time required to prepare the invitations, and to 
make arrangements for the holding of the demonstrations, causes 
so much strain on my resources and encroaches on my other 
duties to such an extent that it is quite impossible to put into 
practice prematurely conceived intentions. 


Mr. C. B. 
McElweb. 
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Mr. c. B. In the annual examinations for entrance to the trainin 

McElwee. colleges, which were held at Easter, the standard of work di 
- played on the worked papers was of a slightly higher order than 
that displayed on those of last year, and it i's gratifying to not 
that mechanical methods of execution were less in evidence. In* 
dications of inability and want of self-reliance in the handling 
of the pencil, however, are still apparent in a great number of 
cases, and in this respect much of the work is laboured, and 
evidently read in the light of so many lines, instead of beins 
looked upon as work involving the expression of form and pro- 
portion. Work executed in the former spirit is not, in any sense' 
drawing, any more than the spelling of words, letter by letter’ 
might, in a similar sense, he. termed reading. 

For the past two years the programme) of the Easter examina- 
tions contained the following: — “Flat objects with which the 
candidate may be familiar to bo drawn freely and from 
memory,” and a question coming under the head of this pro- 
vision was set for the first time in this year’s paper. The results 
of this question, as shown on the worked papers/ form a study in 
themselves, and from an examiner’s point of view, more can be 
learned from these results regarding the progress of drawing in 
the country than can be learned from information that can be 
picked up during isolated visits to schools; indeed, so far as 1 
am concerned, it is a matter of very great regret that more time 
cannot be allowed for the examination of the Easter papers for 
the reason that more could be learned from papers coming, as 
the Easter papers do, from all quarters of the country, than is 
now possible owing to the hurried rate at which the papers must 
be marked, and to the casual nature of the observations made 
during visits to schools. 

However, in regard to the particular type of question above 
noted, I may say that while a small number of excellent draw- 
ings of the flat objects was made, the general impression received 
from many of the drawings was similar to that, which might be 
received from objects of the stone age when they are compared 
with similar objects of more modern development. In 
the drawings of an ordinary table knife, for instance, 
cutting edges were shown as existing on both edges of 
the blade, and in effect such drawings resembled work done by 
an infant more than drawings done by n student preparing for 
the teaching profession. Again, the number of nail holes in a 
horse-shoe was greatly in excess of the usual number — I counted 
as many as twenty-two in one case. Button-hooks were some- 
times represented by a single wriggling line, and occasionally 
button-holes were drawn instead of button-hooks. 

This state of affairs, in some minds, may cause alarm as 
regards the qualification of the candidate, but when it is under- 
stood that the examination question referred to was not an obli- 
gatory question (only 60 per cent, of the total number of candi- 
dates attempted it), there is no reason for immediate anxiety. 
The real cause of alarm, however, is evident in the fact that 
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candidates failing to qualify in drawing may yet enter the train- Mr. C. 13. 
jng colleges. I do not infer that they do enter the colleges; McEiweu. 
but when a great authority, in his summary of pro- ~ 

bably the most exhaustive enquiry that has yet been 
held regarding the development of the faculty for drawing, 
writes, that “ great skill in graphic representation is always 
accompanied by considerable intellectual attainments ; the con- 
verse is not the case,” I am inclined to state that candidates who 
do not possess to a certain extent the faculty for drawing, or 
jnay I say, an original power of mind in relation thereto, should 
not* be allowed to enter the colleges, or to enter the schools as un- 
trained teachers. In short, I am inclined to urge that drawing 
be added to the list of subjects which involve failure in the whole 
examination for King’s scholarship. In these circumstances, all 
intending candidates would make an effort to prepare for the 
examination in drawing, and probably fit themselves to do a 
little, instead of presenting themselves (as I stated in my report 
of two years ago) in a condition quite unprepared for the 

examination. 

I now come to the training colleges, and in reference thereto I 
might say that the work done in them is judged entirely by 
examination. The examination is divided into two parts, one of 
which is a paper set in July, and the other is carried out under 
my personal supervision in the training colleges. In the latter, 
which is usually termed the practical examination, tests are set 
in blackboard drawing, as well as a test in drawing on paper, a 
simply formed object or objects. Besides these tests I look over 
the work executed during the year, aud this work I consider to 
be one of the best criteria as to fitness. In the first place, it 
shows the character of the course covered, that is, it shows the 
order in which certain principles are introduced, and in the next 
place, it shows whether the students following the course have 
made progress and put into practice the principles involved in 
the working of the course. This work, in my opinion, should be 
examined with great care, but owing to the fact that I conduct 
single-handed the examinations in all the colleges, it is quite 
impossible to do more than to casually glance over it. The mark- 
ing of the work, therefore, plays an unimportant part in the 
marking of individual students'. 

With regard to the blackboard work, I have pleasure in stating 
that the all-round improvement which has taken place within the 
past two years is most marked, and no doubt as time goes on 
further improvement may be anticipated. There is, however, a 
most serious drawback to sound teaching, and that is inadequate 
accommodation. There are also untold difficulties in trying to 
handle classes which are large enough to make two, and occasion- 
ally three, reasonably sized classes. Perhaps the most noticeable 
improvement in blackboard work is to be found in the attitude 
or posture assumed while at work ; the tendency to stand too close 
to the blackboard, and to move the head and sway the body in 
sympathy with the movements made by the arm, is less apparent. 

Tin fortunately many of the weaker students make artificial or 
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Mr. c. B. unnecessary movements while at work, and these, no doubt 

McElwee. performed in order to impress the examiner. Chalks are not ’held 

“ so well as they might be, and in a measure are left to take care 

of themselves; this point is, perhaps, not so important as other 
more vital points, at the same time a little judicious instruction 
at the beginning of the course would not bo out of place. 

The time given to the blackboard examination tests has now 
been reduced to one-half of that given during the examinations 
which I conducted three years ago, and in addition work requir- 
ing greater skill and action is demanded; this in itself indicates 
an improvement. The finished results on the average are not so 
striking ns they should be, and I assume this is duo either to a 
lack of practice in “ direct ” drawing or to a general all-round 
weakness on entering the colleges. 

The object-drawing examination test, which is executed on 
paper, is perhaps one of the most, decisive tests given, since in it 
there are more opportunities of judging of the students’ powers 
of observation, as well as moro opportunities of noting their 
methods of working. It is, however, not easy to take every 
detail into consideration, as in some oases I am compelled to con- 
duct examinations simultaneously in two class rooms, and both 
of course, cannot receive the attention which is due to them. 

In last year’s report I had occasion to remark that the 
accommodation provided in the training colleges is not always 
of the most approved type, and in some cases the classes are much 
too large. I have also indicated in the preceding paragraphs that 
in general these drawbacks have a serious effect on the work. 
Now, if drawing is to bo of any use at all to the teachers, they 
must have a fair chance in training. It is, however, quite un- 
necessary to turn their whole college course into a drawing 
course any more than it is necessary to make them specialists in 
any other subject; at the same time they should bo, adequately 
fitted to teach elementary school drawing, and when occasion 
requires they should be able to use, drawing as a means of simple 
expression in the teaching of other school subjects. In this 
latter respect I might add that they should, in every type of exer- 
cise, be able to use drawing as a personal interpretation of 
reality. They should be able to mako their teaching real, and 
this without any pretence of putting too much emphasis on their 
drawing so as to make it detrimental to the subject or theme 
they are endeavouring to illustrate. On the other hand, it is most 
important that drawing, as I have already stated in reference 
to diagrammatic work, should not be used to illustrate other sub- 
jects so as to make those subjects detrimental to drawing, and 
consequently to “ intellectual observation,” the most valuable 
asset in school, not to say in all manual, craft, and industrial 
occupations of after life. 

If these ideals are to be anticipated, I am of opinion that all 
the colleges should possess a drawing school properly fitted to 
meet the needs of the students in each. No elaborate or costly 
arrangements are necessary, merely a reasonably shaped room, 
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adequately lighted, and furnished with tables or desks of simple 
construction, so arranged as to give all in a class a clear and un- 
interrupted view of the object or objects under consideration and 
to give instructors easy access to each student. Blackboard 
drawing can be accomplished in the same room if necessary and 
provided, of course, that the room is sufficiently large. So far as 
I can determine from observations made during the practical 
examinations, and during visits to the colleges, the arrangements 
for the teaching of observation drawing are as follows -—Draw 
mg schools are attached to “ St. Patrick's ” and “ St. Mary’s » 
training colleges, and blackboard work is executed in the recrea- 
tion rooms. In “Our Lady of Mercy” training college all the 
drawing is taught m the recreation room. In the “ Mary 
Immaculate ” training college the work on paper is executed in 
f “l? 88 '™,?? 1 ’ a , nd j h ® blackboard work in the recreation room 
Li the Church of Ireland ” and the " De La Salle ” training 
colleges all the drawing is taught in the ordinary class-rooms 
Lastly, m Marlborough Street” training college, a drawing 
school in which all kinds of work are accomplished, is attached 
to the men s and women’s departments respectively. 

During the practical examinations, I occasionally experience 
very great difficulties in making arrangements for seating the 
candidates, or nv providing suitable positions for their black- 
boards, m order that each may be examined under similar condi- 
tions, and I think I am right in saying that these difficulties in- 
crease firstly, in the same proportion as the total number of 
students m each college increases; and secondly, in the inverse 
proportion to the accommodation at my disposal. The removal 
or r s-arrangement of furniture, etc., is essential in most cases, 
and if x may judge from the circumstances under which the prac- 
tical examinations are conducted, I can only assume that the 
teaching of drawing is handicapped to an extent unknown in any 
other subject m the curriculum of the colleges. 

In reference to the preceding remarks, and by way of their 
explanation, I may add that my great aims in the organization 
oi the drawing course are to reduce the character of the work to 
its simplest elements, to attain the maximum of intellectual 
development and manual dexterity, and, in the accomplishment 
ot these aims, to avoid unnecessary expense. At the same time I 
may say that my experience in the “ things of life ” fully con- 
vinces me that, like the patching of a leaky house-top, the opera- 
tion is often more costly and expensive than adequate repair. In 
nese circumstances I trust that my remarks will be. accepted in 
tne spirit in which they are made. 

am una bl 6 to give any very definite impressions 
J, 7 1 £the character of the “July” examination papers 
enir» j • y ea f- - At the time of writing this report I am 
rn& r m ™ ar bing the papers in question, or to be strictly accu- 
„ , statement, I am engaged in marking the July papers 

ttintu 63 ^ 0112 ' 111 ® *° ymte this report during spare moments. I 
, however, that in regard to these papers I can state that 


Mr. c. B. 
McElwee. 
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while the general improvement anticipated last year seems to be 
apparent amongst certain sections of the papers, other sections 
convey the impression received last year, that is, “ there must be 
still less untrained stiffness and uncultured scribble, and much 
more freedom in the accurate expression of form. The applica- 
tion of principles must also receive more marked attention.” A 
number of the drawings seem to have boon executed in a more or 
less slovenly manner; they were not dirty or untidy, but were 
wanting in “ drawing.” 

It may be _ well to note that on Tuesday, the 28th June, I 
attended, by invitation, a lecture on the teaching of drawing in 
the schools, which was given by Major Deaso, Commissioner of 
National Education, in the Marlborough Street training college. 
The lecture was attended by the students-in-rosidence, as well as 
by several members of the college staff, and others. Major Dease, 
in this lecture struck deeply at the root of prominent errors in 
the teaching of “ school ” drawing, and suggested admirable 
remedies. For my part I am most grateful to Major Dease for 
his^ interest in the matter; his kindly, and may I say, timely 
assistance will do more than an isolated official like myself can 
do in months of hard labour. 

During the year I held a conference with the Art inspector of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, for 
the purpose of arranging a syllabus of instruction, for national 
teachers attending classes in technical schools. Classes have 
been formed in three local technical schools, and in the case of 
classes formed in Limerick and Portadown, inspections in con- 
junction with the Art inspector of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction have been held, but the attendance at 
the classes indicated that as yet they are in their infancy. 

Classes are badly needed all over the country, but something 
more than ordinary drawing classes are required; lessons in 
elementary school drawing, and the methods of teaching it, would 
be highly appreciated by quite a multitude of teachers. In this 
respect the general impression conveyed to me during school visits 
is that drawing has never been properly organized ; it is not an un- 
common sight to see teachers attempting to teach work which, 
from the point of view of a drawing master, would be difficult in 
character for a youth in his later teens. Of course, in the latter 
case, the teaching would aim at the development of the “faculty” 
for drawing ; but in the former, the aim, as stated in the. opening 
paragraphs of this report, seems to be the “ filling ” of a copy- 
book for admiration and inspection. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that the “ Easter ” examination 
papers , ha ve increased in number to such an extent, and the 
July ’’ examination papers are now showing so many variations 
of individuality, as well as work and skill of a very different and 
considerably higher order than formerly, that it is quite impos- 
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sibls to adopt ordinary conditions of working in the examination 
and marking of these papers within the time allowed. I therefore 
trust that, in the interests of the subject, an early opportunity may 
be taken to .consider the desirability of procuring additional pro- 
fessional assistance. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Chas. B. McElwee, 
Organizing Inspector of Drawing. 


To the Secretaries, 

Offices of National Education, 
Dublin. 


I 

! 


Mr. c. B. 
McElwee. 
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Mr. t. F. 
Marchanx. 


Musio in 
Schools of 
Dublin and 
Belfast. 


Easter 

Examinations 


King’s 

Soholars’ 

Examination. 


Dublin, 

July, 1910, 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to submit my General Report, which covers 
ground from January to June, 1910. 

-n ,^ ose s i x months I have examined practically all the 

Dublin City schools, and a few in Belfast ; also candidates at the 
.Caster examination, and the students in the different Training Col- 
leges during the months of May and June. With regard to the 
schools 1 may say with perfect truth that the fundamental work 
was m a very fair state, in fact in some of tlie larger schools I 
was greatly surprised to hear vocal music so far advanced; and 
this was more noticeable in the work done by girls, but much has 
yet to be accomplished in boys’ schools. At' the same time I must 
here testify to the careful training given to the boys in the Belfast 
model schools, for, comparing them with others I visited, I greatly 
appreciated the. round and nice pure tone of the boys, and was 
S'the work k ability of the master in the preparation 

Two most important points seem to be much neglected in the 
treatment of songs, whether sung in unison or in two or three 
parts, viz. : Time and Expression. I have noticed it almost in 
every school, and have drawn special attention to the fact that 
music must be sung in time — to the time names written in the 
SOJ.-1 a notation, and the time signatures in the staff notation ; also 
with expression, for nothing will so much tend to improve the tone 
of the voices of our children. r 

. Cmicerning the male candidates who presented themselves dur- 
r W( ®k the Dublin centres, it was lamentable to notice 
hat the great majority of them were utterly deaf to variations of 
sound, in fact I was quite accustomed to the phrase, “ I can’t 
sln S ’ however, after a little persuasion, a few made fair attempts 
and J. encouraged them to persevere ; but, it was quite refreshing 
to examine the female candidates, who, as far as one could judge, 
weie interested in their work, and the most of them with a keen 
sense of tune. 

The following are the numbers of King’s Soholars examined in 
each college: — “ 

men’s colleges. 

“Marlborough Street,” 

“ St. Patrick’s,” 

“Church of Ireland,” 

“ De La Salle,” 


women’s colleges. 

124 “ Marlborough Street,” 168 

162 “ Our Lady of Mercy,” 196 
42 “ Church of Ireland,” 91 

199 “ St. Mary’s, Belfast,” 100 

“ Mary Immaculate.” 100 
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This being my first year to place a value on two different 
types of students, I had set up standards in my own mind which 
were never realised as far as the male students were concerned. 
My experience leads me to state that ear training and voice train- 
ing in case of the male students need greater attention, and more 
regard should be shown to proper pronunciation, and to tone and 
expression in “ ensemble ” singing. 

"The choral singing in all the 'women’s training colleges was very 
good, and that in “ Mary Immaculate,” Limerick, compared most 
favourably with anything I have heard at our Irish Festival. 
The singing of the students gave me infinite pleasure — wisely 
selected part songs, pure tone, the voices well balanced, and, above 
and before all, expressive rendering. 


The following are the numbers examined by 
music in the training colleges : — 

me in instrumental 

COLLEGES (men) 

HARMONIUM 

PIANO 

ORGAN 

Marlborough Street, 

... 7 





St. Patrick’s, 

... 30 




Church of Ireland, 

... 1 

1 

2 

De La Salle, 

... 16 



COLLEGES (WOMEN) 

Marlborough Street, 

... 16 





Our Lady of Mercy, 

... 24 

6 

ii 

Church of Ireland,* 

... 44 

17 

4 

, St. Mary’s, Belfast, 

Mary Immaculate, Limerick, 

... 19 

8 


... 42 

10 

2 


Harmonium: — Talcing the performances all round I was dis- 
appointed. _ At the same time, with great care for fingering and 
ease of motion, I hope to find an improvement next year. 

Piano : ■ — The students generally prepared scales, exercises and 
pieces, and I may say the results were most satisfactory, and in 
a few' cases of a high order and educational. 

Organ: Three colleges sent me candidates for examination, 

m. : Carysfort, Mary Immaculate, Church of Ireland, and I 
cannot over estimate the good, sound and lasting work done by 
the students. The music selected was, usually, specially written 
tor the instrument, of a high class, and it was delightful to hear 
pedalling so clean and distinct. I have only now to congratulate 
their respective teachers. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. F. Makchant, 

Organizing Inspector of Musical Instruction . 

■To the Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


Mr. T. F. 
Marciiant. 


Choral 
Singing in 
the Training 
tlollegea. 


Instrumental 

Music 

Examination 
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REPORT IN CONNECTION WITH THE DENTAL TREAT 
MENT OF TI-IE PUPILS OP THE LOUGHCUTRA 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS, CO. GALWAY. 

The Right Hon. Lord Gough, in 1907, brought under the special 
notice of the Commissioners of National Education the question 
v* -u treatment of tKo children in the above schools of 

which he is Patron and Manager, and secured for the schools’ at 
his own expense, the services of a dental inspector. 

This gentleman visited tlio schools, dentally examined the 
children, prepared a dental chart for each, and indicated thereon 
the condition of the teeth as regards caries of the individual teeth, 
together with a remark on the state of the teeth generally, and 
finally, presented a useful report as to the examinations thus 
made. 

In connection with this report Lord Gough favoured the Com- 
missioners with valuable information regarding the systems of 
dental inspection and treatment carried on. in various centres, 
England and on the Continent, and later on requested 
the Commissioners to nominate a dentist to remedy the defects in 
the teeth of the pupils, all the cost of the necessary work to be 
defrayed from local funds. The Commissioners accordingly 
mmmateda local firmof dental surgeons to perform the work. 

1 ono * i ls *. 8 carried out the treatment, and in November, 

2 > submitted a valuable report on the work done, of which the 

following is a copy : 

TO THE COMMISSIONERS OP NATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 

Gentlemen,— -We have the honour to inform you that the 
Dental work in Lough Outra Schools, which you so kindly asked 
u ° to undertake m your letter of the 15th Oct., ’08, is now finished. 

You will be pleased to know that the work has been much 
appreciated m the District both by parents and pupils— only three 
children refused treatment. 

We cannot speak too highly of the courage and patience shown 
f>y ail the children in going through an ordeal which is always 
a very trying one. 

This happy state of affairs is in a great measure due to the 
- excellent discipline maintained in the Schools both by Principal 
teachers and their Assistants. 

We have prepared tables and charts with detailed statements 
of work dons' 1 to each child, and beg to submit same for your in- 
formation and approval. 

,, Our experience has proved what great injury is being done to 
the children of our schools when practically the whole of the pupils 
m Lough Cutra required treatment. 
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It is needless for us to point out to you the pressing necessity 
that something must be done to check the awful ravages produced 
by dental disorders. The serious phase being that a large per- 
centage of illness and disease is directly traceable to decayed 
teeth. J 


Doubtless you are aware that at a recent Congress on School 
Hygiene held in London the chief topic of discussion was the 
treatment of children’s teeth in schools. 

The State Commission on Hygiene report the following results 
of their investigations. (1) Diseased teeth is the most common of 
all diseases. (2) The physical and mental development of chil- 
dren is injured by diseased teeth. (3) The improvement and 
eventual overcoming of these conditions is only possible by the in- 
troduction of dentists into school and army. ((4) That it is neces- 
sary that State Dental Hospitals be founded in all countries. (6) 
The cost of such establishments is very small in comparison with 
the benefits derived therefrom. 


This Report can hardly be complete without making a few 
suggestions which the Commissioners might with advantage 
adopt, and which could be carried out with little or no expense. (1) 
The establishment of Clinical Lectures of a modest character in 
all town centres, dealing with the simple treatment of children’s 
teeth. (2) Instruction for a few hours of the school course (to be 
given by the teachers) on the importance and care of the teeth. ■ 

To get at the root of the cause of Dental Caries, and the 
remedy we should remember that degeneracy in teeth is largely 
due to the food we use, particularly, the Flour. This commodity 
nas been deprived of the bran, which, before rollers were intro- 
duced m its manufacture, acted by mechanically cleaning the, 
ee I j Is un( l u estionable that where families or individuals 
use bread mads from whole meal instead of bread made from 
the ordinary rolled flour the teeth are, without exception, free from 


, Great au< f lasting good can no doubt be achieved by inculcat- 
ing habits of ' cleanliness, but one may see a child with clean 
hands and face and spotless clothes but whose teeth receive no 
* “Mention, and the results are lamentable. 


The mouth is the “ Portal of the body,” and, if infection lurks 
h; 6 r, 6 +i, ln - tlm6 tbe wbole bo( ty must become diseased— tuberculosis, 
mpntheria, ulcers, and numbers of other maladies affecting the 

j ^ , and respiratory tracts, can directly be traced to 
laulty dental organs. 


mo? 16 Pres s might be used effectively to impress upon its 

rentiers the all-importance of the care of the teeth. It is interest- 
g to see what other countries are doing toward alleviating this 
®™, S i 0 ?i rg6 hmnallit y- Germany has gone far towards 
briH^ u followed by America, and lately the Borough of Cam- 
of H? 6 ba ®. 6stablls hed, on a very effective basis, the treatment 
or dental diseases of school children. 
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In conclusion we would urge that Ireland must not lag be- 
hind. It is our duty not only to see that the rising generation be 
mentally equipped to discharge the duties of citizenship but also 
to see that they reach maturity with a physique which would 
enable them to earn their living in the face of industrial com- 
petition. 

Such in brief are our views on this all-important subject, and 
we take this opportunity of once again thanking you for selecting 
us as the pioneers of such a useful work, and wo trust that it will 
not be entirely in vain. 

We have the honour to remain, etc., 


Summary of Work Done. 





